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OWEVER great the cause, and though world what true Yankee spirit and ingenuity can 
| | resorted to at the last extremity, war of produce in the way of an army aad a navy. 
any kind is always to be greatly depre- The United States having been always success- 
cated. But then it is not, after all, the greatest ful in the few that have fallen to its lot, the 
calamity that might fall to the lot of a country, building of a ) represent its interests and 
even of the defeated one, for the greatest good honor abroad met with no little opposition on all 
to the world has been known to follow in the — sides, 


wake of even the longest and most wasteful Fortunately, ¢ policy of economy and of 
wars. Our own great country came into exist- waiting for t] reparation of war until war was 
ence after ai long and rebellious war against upon us gave within the last twelve years to 


mighty odds; and now, a little more than a a more. rat unl a more modern course, 
hundred years later, through a brief war with which mad ble the grand achievements at 
once mighty Spain, we are able to show to the Manila and Santiago, and which made the 
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United States Navy a wonder to the great powers 
of the world. 

It isa known fact, though, that it was neecs- 
sary for the successful war with Spain te show 
what the American seaman could do when put to 
the test, and to win for him the present high 
position of honor among the leading powers, 
Which, it is safe to predict, will always be held. 

Quite different, however, was the idea that 
foreign powers held of our navy and of its per- 
sonnel prior to the war, for it is a fact that the 
sailors and officers of few countries were respected 


to the excellent state of training under which the 
members of the rank and file of our navy were 
when they began the war. This training has 
come after a long and systematic course of work 
and drill gone through with by both officers and 
men. 

The average person, after reading of the recent 
glorious achievements of our navy, is inclined to 
take it as a matter of course that we should have 
won, and, perchance, does not realize of what 
sterling stuff our naval heroes are made, nor how 
many long and tiresome days must have been 
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MARINES ON BOARD A WOODEN VESSEL OF THE OLD NAVY. 


less when in foreign ports than were those of our 
own country. Did not the Spanish officers and 
seamen, poor deluded mortals, go into the war 
against us with the most hopeful and arrogant 
spirit, believing that the ranks of the navy were 
made up almost exclusively of foreigners, who 
would desert their guns as soon as they came 
under fire ? 

None ever saw more quickly their mistake 
than did these same Spaniards. 

The grand and glorious achievements of this 
wer were due entirely to no luck or chance, but 





spent at study and drill before men can be 
rounded out into a good, fighting naval force. 

At the same time, it is not to be wondered 
at that the average person knows very little of 
the difference in rank of officers, of their duties, 
of their mode of appointment, of their rigid 
training, and of the hardships of the service 
before the world ever knows of their modest 
efforts in the performance of the usual monoton- 
ous daily routine of duty. 

There are also many interesting details and 
points of interest in connection with the life of 
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COMPETITIVE DRILL OF CADETS AT ANNAPOLIS NAVAL ACADEMY 
VICTORIOUS COMPANY. 
the members that constitute the more numerous 
part of the personnel of the ship’s crew, viz. : 
the file of the 

The commissioned officers who constitute the 
brains and the directing power of the ship being 


for the present disregarded, the rest of the crew 


PRESES 


more than fift: 
service. They w 
navy. to that worn | 
of the army. 
ship’s crew to 
needed ashore fron 
In the old 
were fitted, wit 
marines did the 


consist mainly of seamen, marines, machinists, 
carpenters and landsmen. 

The last named include all nurses, messengers, 
and all boys or men who are employed at duties the rigging and 1 


that can be performed by men without previous 
training on sea-going 


remembered 





vessels. These men 
are enlisted for a term 


of years, and receive 


usually the smallest 

pay of all on board. 
The duties of car- 

penters and machin- 


ists need no explana- 
tion, these 





and men 


also go in under en- 
listment, after having 
passed a searching ex- 
amination covering all 
details in the depart- 
ments in which they 
wish to serve 

The are 
what might be called 
the ‘‘infantry of the 


navy,”’ 


marmes 


and act as 


guards on board ship. 


There are usually not a 
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rATION OF COLORS TO THE 


{ them on any ship in regula? 


wa uniform very much similar 
men of the artillery branch 
y are usually the first of the 


n the ship. 


es, When the only ships used 


tall masts and broad sails, the 
fighting while the sailors handled 


It will be 
first land engagement of 


ineuvered the ship. 
tl 
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JACKY’S SLEEPING QUARTERS—HOW HAMMOCKS ARE SLUNG. 


importance between our forces and those of Spain 
was near Guantanamo Bay, between a large body 
of picked marines and a much larger force of the 
enemy. It was while in the midst of that vigor- 
ous fight, when surrounded on all sides by 
Spanish soldiers in ambush, that the marines 
showed that they were trained to stand nobly 
under fire, to give prompt obediencg* io orders 
from their superiors, to undergo excessive hard- 
ships, and that they possessed all the require- 
ments of experienced 
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In time of peace, 
any well - developed 
single man, who is an 
American citizen, or 
who has declared his 
intention of becoming 
the same, and who is 
within the usual age 
limit required for en- 
listment in the army, 
may enlist in the ma- 
rine corps of the 
navy. Previous train- 
ing or technical 
knowledge of any 
kind is not required 
beyond the ability to 
read and write Eng- 
lish fluently. 

Next and last 
comes the seaman, 
the jolly ** jack tar,”’ 
the rollicking ‘‘ blue- 
jacket,’’ of whose sO- 
called easy and happy life we read in poetry. 
He it is who cleans the decks, polishes the brass- 
work, sails the ship, handles the guns, and looks 
after the ship in general. 

There are two ways in which the Navy Depart- 
ment secures the seamen that are needed to man 
the ships in the service, and both are by volun- 
tary enlistment, though different in method. 

No man can be admitted in the seaman class 
who has not served sufficient time on some sea- 





soldiers. Truly did 
they demonstrate to 
the pessimistic and 
the skeptical grum- 
blers, of which our 
country seems too 
full, the need of many 
more such men in the 
navy. 

It might be well to 
state that during the 
last year or so preced- 
ing the war, a great 
deal of time and ener- 
gy was lost by some 
high officials at Wash- 
ington in trying to 
prove the absolute use- 
lessness of the marine 
since the advent of the 
modern man-of-war. 








IN THE TURRET OF A BATTLESHIP—BREECH OF THIRTEEN-INCH GUN, 
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going vessel to have become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the rigging of a ship and all the 
ordinary details of seamanship. For a long time 
the only way of securing seamen for the navy 
was by tempting men from the merchant marine 
and from other classes of Men are still 
admitted in this way, being enlisted after a more 
but 
during the last few years a more sensible and 


vessels. 
or less rigid examination in seamanship ; 


practical way of obtaining well trained seamen 
was adopted. This is a system of training young 
boys at apprentice schools and of graduating 


full- 


them as 
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parts of a modern ship, the rigging and _ fittings 
of the same, the elements of gunnery, both 
theoretical and practical, and the handling of 
small boats under sail and He is 
given a good course in elementary English and 
mathematical subjects, and is taught 


under steam. 


how to 
manipulate all the ordinary electrical appliances, 
of which a modern battleship is full. 

He is taught from the first that a prompt 
obedience of all orders is imperative, and he 
learns also that cigarette smoking and_ liquor 
drinking are forbidden as long as he is attached 


to the training 





fledged seamen. 

This is gradu- 
ally becoming a 
necessity, since, 
as already stated, 
the modern. sail- 
ors duties place 
him at the guns 
rather than at the 
rigging, as in the 
old times, and it 
is necessary for 
him to have a 
pretty fair knowl- 
edge of gunnery 
as well as of sea- 
manship. 

Any American 
boy, between the 





ages of fourteen 
and seventeen 
years, Who has an 
ordinary common 
education 
and who is physi- 


school 


cally sound, can 
be admitted at 
the 


school as 


government 


HON. JOHN D. 


an ap- 


prentice. He is provided at once, free, with a 
complete outfit of bedding and clothing, and 
$9 per month. 

In the course of two or three years, after a 
proper attention to his studies and drills, the 
the time that he has 
reached his majority $21 a month. 


receives besides his rations 


apprentice receives by 
The headquarters of the apprentice system are 
at Newport, R. L., 


the receiving ships all over the country. 


where the boys are sent from 
The 
eourse of study and work there is very compre- 
includes all 
needs in his daily duty. 


hensive and that the modern. sailor 


The apprentice is taught the names of the 





i] 
LONG, SECRETARY OF THE 


After 
finished 
the course at New- 


school. 
having 


port, the appren- 
tices are scattered 
about on the va- 
rious ships in the 
servic. They 
soon drift into the 
ways of an old 
man-of-war’s 
man, acquiring 
his habits and his 


vices, but they 
are always more 
useful and more 
desirable seamen 


than those enlist- 
ed from 
sources. 





other 


E very one of 
the modern cruis- 
and  battle- 
ships has aboard 
usually about for- 
ty apprentices of 
the first or second 
class, but some- 
times when a ship 
has a shortage of men, more are sent to such 
ship from the training ships. 


ers 


NAVY. 


The navy has no more ardent supporter of the 
apprentice training schools, nor better triend to 
the apprentices than Admiral Bunce, who for a 
long time was in command of the headquarters 
at Newport. 

He is an advocate of extending the system so 
as to make none but the apprentice graduates 
eligible to the higher warrant offices and other 
positions of importance in connection with the 
policing and surveillance-of harbors, which now 
are filled in many other different ways. 

By reason of the complicated machinery, elec- 
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trical appliances and guns now in use 
on board modern men-of-war, It is ne- 
cessary that the men who are entrusted 
with the care and management of the 
same should receive more than the 
ordinary instruction of the old-time 
seamen. 

The government recognized this fact 
more than ten vears ago, and began at 
once to enable the most deserving of 
the apprentice graduates to take what 
might be called a post-graduate course 
in the most needed branches. 

The experience of the engagements 
of our ships with those of Spain and 
the grand results for our country, 
prove bevond doubt that above all 
things the men behind the guns won 
the battles in every case, regardless 
almost of the kind of vessel the guns 
were On. 


The fact that in every engagement 
the American casualties were so few 
was due to the lack of good Spanish 
gunners. 

Ii might seem easy to the unini- 
tiated for a gunner to land a shell 
almost where he wishes, but it is only 
after a systematic and long course of 
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training at these guns that the good 
results recently shown are possible. 

The method employed recently by 
our government that showed the world 
what good gunners can do has been to 
make use of two well equipped stations 
and from these send out at different 
times a crew on board a modern vessel, 
carrving guns of large and small calibre, 
for practice at aiming and firing and 
judging digtances. 

The stations used have been at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and at Newport, R. I. 
At the former the instruction has been 
limited to ordnance, and at the latter 


the work has been principally confined 
to practice with submarine mines, high 
explosives, torpedoes and torpedo boats. 

The commanders of the several 
ships and stations are called upon to 
rec tril end the men under their col- 


mand best fitted to take this advanced 
instruction, and upon their recom- 
mendations usually the men are chosen. 
The most essential work is that afloat, 
when the men go to their posts in the 


turrets, swing their guns round, use 
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the ammunition hoists, aim and fire the guns. 
The of- 


ficers are usually assigned to this work, and not 


very most efficient and best-informed 
more than fifty seamen are taken out at a time. 
The most suitable vessel for this purpose that 
has been used recently is the large, double tur- 
reted monitor Amphitrite. 
followed is usually divided into 
rapid fire drill, broadside drill, tur- 
ret drill, ammunition passing and handling, and 
infantry drill by squads and by company. About 


six months altogether is all that the men are 


The course 


five parts 


THE LAST SHOT 
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charges and the manufacture and care of high 


explosives of all kinds. Landing parties are 
sent ashore under all kinds of imaginary diffi- 
culties, and batteries are there hastily fixed up 
to attack or to repel an enemy, 

By the time that the course of instruction is 
finished the able to return to their 
ships and to assume intelligently the new du- 


men are 


ties of seamen gunners whom the service now 

needs far more than the old type of sailor man. 
Leaving for the present the enlisted part of the 

ship's crew, we turn to the commissioned oflicer 
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alowed in which to absorb this advanced instruc- 
tion, and it is astonishing that they derive as 
much good as they do in so short a time. 

The men having finished before going aboard 
the theoretical course, consisting of the nomen- 
clature of intimate 
knowledge of the construction of the same, are 


guns and mounts, and an 
ready for any kind of drill with the guns them- 
While on these short practic 
the men handle 4 inch, 6 pounder, 6 inch, 10 


selves. cruises 
inch and machine guns, and they have explained 


to them all about projectiles, fuses, primers, 


on board, and see what are the diflicult paths 
through which he has passed before he has won 
his shoulder-straps and the gold stripes on his 
sleeves, 

In the first place, the officers of the Navy 
might be separated, for the sake of convenience, 
into two general classes—those who are gradu 
ates of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
those who are not. Of the latter class there is 
little of interest to say at present. It is niade 
up of most of the staff officers, such as pay- 
masters, 


and 


surgeons and civil engineers. 
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CAPTAIN ROBLEY D. EVANS, U. 8. BATTLESHIP “ lowA,”’ CAPTAIN JOHN PHILIP, U.S. BATTLESHIP ‘S TEXAS.”’ 


The branch of the service, which is the high- for their benefit the distinguished ranks of ad- 
est in rank, is what is called the line. Starting miral and vice admiral. 
the Annapolis grad- 
uate, who goes into 
the line as an ensign, 
we find him passing 


| slowly through the 
successive grades of 
junior lieutenant, se- 
nior lieutenant, lieu- 
tenant commander, 
, commander, captain, 


commodore and rear 
admiral. In ordinary 
times there is no rank 
higher than that of 
rear admiral. David 
Porter was the last 
officer to hold the 
position of admiral, 
and when: he died, 


about cight vears ago, 





the rank died with 


him, It remains to 
be sec whether or 
not -Congress in De- 


cem be - S ill recognize 
so highly the bravery 


and noble services of 





Dewey, Sampson and 


WHAT THE GUNS OF THE ‘‘ OREGON,” ‘TEXAS,’ AND “‘10WA”’ DID TO THE SPANISH 
WARSHIP * OQUENDO,”’ AT SANTIAGO, 


Schley as to revive 
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Leaving aside the exceptions and irregularities 
which war always makes in the mode of appoint- 
ment of officers, and considering only the same 
in the quiet times of peace, it can be truthfully 
stated tnat there is absolutely no other way of 
becoming an officer of the line, engineer, construc- 
tion and marine corps of the navy than through 
the U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis. All 
other officers are appointed from civil life by the 
President, provided that they can pass satisfac- 
tory examinations in their respect#ve depart- 
ments. The line 


ed if the requirements were raised, and there has 
been hardly a board of visitors in the last ten 
years that has not recommended that this be 
done. 

The age of admission ranges from fifteen to 
twenty vears, it being necessarily low because of 
the course extending through six years before 
the cadet receives his commission as ensign, in 
contradistinetion with that at West Point, which 
is but four years. 

The course at Annapolis is very hard for the 


average hoy, it be- 





officers are regard- 


ed as of the high- 
est rank, because 
they are the only 
ones who are ever 
actually in full 
command of a 
ship, and who are 
in line of promo- 
tion to the grades 





of commodore and 
rear admiral. 

For the boy who 
aspires to this po- 
sition in the navy 
there are several 
courses open, all, 
however, leading 
toward his en- 
trance into the Na- 
val Academy. The 
usual course is for 
the bov to apply 
to the representa- 
tive in Congress 
from his district, 
and to receive from 
him the nomina- 
tion, which is near- 








ly always followed 
by appointment 
by the President. 
There are two times each vear when a candidate 
may present himself for examination—May and 
September. 

These examinations cover only elementary sub- 
jects, such as United States history, English 
grammar, dictation, geography, arithmetic, and 
algebra as far as quadratic equations, 

When compared with the subjects required for 
entrance to the freshman class of the ordinary 
college, those required at Annapolis seem very 
simple. It is a fact that a great deal of the cram- 
ming and hurrying in the course could be avoid- 








ADMIRAL CERVERA, WHOSE FLEET WAS DESTROYED AT SANTIAGO. 


ing made up prin- 
cipally of mathe- 
matical and scien- 
tific subjects ; and 
it is a fact that he 
might as well re- 
sign at an early 
date if he has no 
liking for or abili- 
tv in those mat- 
ters. 

The closest kind 
of marking is in 
vogue there, and 
the daily marks, 
combined with 
those obtained at 
the monthly, the 
semi-annual and 
the annual exam- 
inations, form the 
basis by which 
each cadet is given 
a standing for the 
year. 

For four years 
these averages are 
kept, then a final 
average is made of 
them, and the ca- 
det is graduated 





according to that 
mark. After graduating at the Academy the cadets 
are assigned to the several ships in active service, 
where they receive their final instruction in sea- 
manship, gunnery and navigation, During this 
cruise, which lasts for two vears, the cadets are 
really treated like officers, but are never given 
the responsibility of full charge of the ship. 
They serve as assistant navigators, assistant 
watch officers, ete., and at the end of the cruise 
they are ordered back to Annapolis for final ex- 
amination in all important subjects. 


After these are all over, an average is made for 
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he was, too—fearless in every way as to the con- 
sequences of doing his duty. He exhibited, while 
a cadet, that same grit and determination which 
made the world admire him hy reason of his 
heroism at Santiago. 

In times of peace, not every cadet who has fin- 
ished his six-vear course satisfactorily. is given a 
commission. If there be but twenty vacancies, 
for instance, the first twenty on the list accord- 
ing to merit the 
The lucky 
ones are scattered around among the line, the 


receive commissions, and re- 


mainder are honorably discharged. 


engineer and the marine corps. 


The life of a cadet at Annapolis is too full of 


interesting details of work, of study, of punish- 
ment and of pleasure, to undertake at present 
any kind of complete description of the same. 
The most trying year of all, of course, is the first 
year, when the cadet is known as a ‘* plebe.”” A 
great many accounts of the hazing at Annapolis 
have found their way into print, but it is doubt- 
ful if any of them have been at all exaggerated, 
It is hard for the uninitiated to understand the 
trving ordeal that the cadet experiences for a 
He is not permitted to attend the 
regular Saturday night dances, to loiter in ** Love 
Lane,’’ to partake of any of the delicacies of the 
season that may come on the table, to address 
any upper-classman without first having been 
addressed, or, 


whole year. 


in fact, to do anything but study 
and drill and do the bidding of any upper-class- 
man that might wish to amuse himself at his 
expense, 

Every line-officer in the navy, whether he be 
now a hero great or small and possessed of un- 
limited dignity, was once a plebe, and, whether 
at the Academy or in the very early days on 
board a training-ship, some such ordeal of haz- 
ing had to be submitted to. 

But it would not do for anyone to have all 
work and no play ; so, when June comes, the 
plebe leaves his shackles behind and enjoys life 
to the fullest, when he attends his first naval ball, 
which is the one given annually to the graduates 
by those left behind. 

After the graduating exercises, which usually 
take place in June, the members of the new first, 
third and fourth classes are taken on a three- 
months’ cruise aboard some ship of the navy fit- 
ted with both sails and steam. 

It is while on this cruise that the cadet learns 
his first lessons in seamanship and navigation. 
He climbs through the rigging and learns all he 
can in that way, and is stationed out on the 
yardarms and in the tops among the sailors to 
assist in making, furling and reefing sail, and 
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in all the ordinary evolutions practised on board 
ship. 

After a month's leave in September the cadet 
returns to begin another year’s work at the Acad- 
emy, and to plod on toward the much-wished-for 
graduation diay. 

By reason of the rapid advancement which 
our navy is now undergoing, it is necessary for 
the instruction required by the officers to be in- 
creased each year. It is not deemed advisable 
to make the course at Annapolis over more than 
four vears or the cadet cruise more than two 
years; sO, as a has to be 
crowded into the course, and the cadet is com- 
pelled to apply himself all the more closely. 

A naval officer who wishes to keep pace of 
modern improvements and to be at the top of 
his profession is compelled to be, among other 
things, 


consequence, more 


an expert in electricity, ordnance and 
gunnery, navigation, seamanship, marine engi- 
neering, ship law, 
he 


must have full command of his own language, 


international 
and military and naval tactics. 


construction, 


Besides, 


and be well conversant in the French, Spanish 
and German languages. 

Notwithstanding the great amount of work 
that must be done by the cadet while at An- 
napolis, there is still time for social pleasures 
and athletic games of all kinds. 

During the winter season the cadets and the 
officers alternate in giving dances every Saturday 
night, and there is never a dearth of pretty girls 
for the cadets to dance with, as the society 
belles of Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia 
and Annapolis are always ready to accept an in- 
vitation to a cadet dance at Annapolis. 

Besides these dances there are many recep- 
tions, card parties and moonlight sailing and 
steam-launch parties, each in its proper season. 

On Wednesday and Saturday afternoons and 
during about an hour each evening, just before 
supper, the members of the football and base- 
ball are allowed to practice, and the 
Academy is always well represented in the field, 
notwithstanding the short time allowed for prac- 
tice. 

By the time a cadet graduates, if he has 
availed himself of everything that is open to 
him at the Academy, he is competent to stand 
watch and direct the movements of a battleship, 
to stand the enervation resulting from a pro- 


teams 


tracted blockade of a port in a sultry, tropical 


climate as well as the exposure of an aretic ex- 
pedition, to instruct in the theory and handling 
of complicated guns of all kinds, to lead a cotil- 
lion with grace, or to fill with honor and dignity 
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the position of naval attaché at the courts of invariably the most pleasant details, both at sea | 
foreign powers and on shore, var with Spain has been i| 
This year, owing to the war with Spain and the means of bring to the front a great many | 
the need of in extra force of officers, the Acad- officers both ¢ (| vounhg, and of enabling H 
emy was closed several weeks earlier than usual, them to cover t selves with glory. + 
the first class was graduated a month ahead of Admiral Sampson was but a few years ago de- i) 
time, the members of the next lowest class were tailed as Super lent of the Naval Academy, t H 
detached and detailed to duty aboard the ships and while the ducted the affairs of the ii 
in the vicinity of Cuba, and most of the officers institution in as s essful and business-like way i 
stationed at the Academy as instructors were sent as he did the de at Havana and the de- i) 
away on other duty. struction of Ce! ’s fleet. Ife has many ad- i 
It therefore happened that the beautiful mirers both in ut of the navy. 4 
grounds at Annapolis were almost deserted until Of the young en who distinguished them- i 
the Government decided to send Admiral Cer- selves during t ar, the names of Assistant f 
vera and his band of captured officers there Constructor Ri mad P. Hobson, the hero of the ii 
awaiting their release. Verrimac; of Ensign William V. N. Powelson, + 
While reading in the daily papers of Cervera whose expert testimony practically swayed the Hi 
and his men securing a few hours’ leavefrom the Maine Court of Inquiry ; and of Cadet Joseph iH 
grounds to go shopping in the old town of An- Powell, the commander of the steam launch that iH 
napolis, it is not hard to imagine one’s self back braved the ter: batteries of Santiago in order 1] 
agai as a plebe and hobnobbing with the Span- to be on hand ¢ scue the survivors of the Mer- | 
ish officers on equal terms and with equal privi- rimac, might best be mentioned as good illustra- ati 
leges. tions of the ki f young officers that are wait- ; | 
Alter the cadet has lost his identity as such ing for time to them where they will be able | 
and has become a commissioned officer, he finds and ready to | d the honor of our country. at 
in time of peace a rather monotonous and rather All three of the officers named were honor 
uneventful life. One thing above all others he men of the classes in which they graduated, his | 
surely finds, and that is the slow pace at which Hobson being of the class of ’89, Powelson of it 
he is able to receive promotion, which takes °93 and Powell of ?97 i 
place entirely by seniority. The chan e that both officers and men have j iF 
His time is divided rather equally between been ready to take for a long time, when it was if 
shore and sea duties, the detail being for three found to be necessary, came at last through the He 
years at a time. arrogance of Spain, and the world knows by this "i 
As it is in business and politics, so it is in the time that the kx and file of the United States i 

navy, and the officers possessing the greatest in- Navy are second to none. : 
fluence with the existing administration receive All honor be to those to whom honor is due. b 
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HOBSON 


ON 





THE “‘JACKIES.” 


Speech of Liewtenant Richmond P. Hobson, U.N. N. 


HE sailor abhors words. 
lowed his 


If you have fol- 
the time he is 

turned out in the morning to taps at night, 
you will find that he has small opportunities to 
make use of words and phrases. 


routine from 


The pipe of 
the whistle and the blast of the bugle are the 
oratory that sway him. Even at the task of 
manipulating the great engines, or firing the 15- 
inch gun in action, he will have simple, casily 
understood signals to direct and encourage him. 
If ever any cause called me, it is the cause of the 
soldiers and sailors, the Army and Navy of the 
United States, and the cause of all who are dear 
A man’s 
knowledge is limited by his experience, and in 
talking to you about sailors I can do little more 
than tell you what my experience with them has 
been. 


to them and dependent upon them. 


My first experience was when a naval cadet 
swam too far out from the Constellation. (It was 
when I was first in the Naval Academy and we 
were on our practice cruise.) This cadet, being 
seized with cramps, threw up his arms and called 
for help ; so word was passed to send a boat to 
him. Then a sailor, a bluejacket, a Jacky, as 
the popular word for them goes, made a clean 
dive over the side and started to swim toward 
the cadet. Then another went over the bow, 
and another and another, until there seemed to 
be a continuous stream of sailors dropping off 
from the booms. The officer of the deck gave a 
stern order, and it was passed up by the boat- 
swain, that no more sailors should go overboard. 

I have seen the same thing, when another na- 
val cadet, a classmate of mine, had fallen over- 
board. The boat was manned and dropped with- 
out waiting to turn the ship for a lee. Before it 
had gone any distance at all from the ship the 
boat was tipped over and the men spilled out. 
There was no longer one, but seven men strug- 
gling in a sea that was running high and ugly. 
There was no order to call a second boat's crew 
because the boat was ready and manned without 
an order, and it was filled with the same kind of 
seamen that are on every ship of our navy. 

This was introduction to Jacky, the 
sailor; and recently, my friends, T have had oc- 


my 


easion to see Jacky where his endurance, his 


bravery, and his loyalty were sorely tried. 
I feel that certain features of the recent inci- 
dent in which Jack played his part, and played 


it well, should be referred to in a public man- 
ner. I feel it is my duty to refer to it here. 
It is known to everybody that when the call was 
made for volunteers to go in on the Merrimac, men 
fell their haste to be ac- 
cepted. On the New York alone 140 men volun- 
teered before the order could be passed that no 


over one another in 


wore volunteers were needed. When a few out 
of this number had been assigned to stations on 
the Merrimac, all, in obedience to orders, lay flat 
on their stationed by the 


anchor gear, others by the torpedoes arranged 


faces. Two were 
along the side, two in the engine-room. It was 
agreed by each one that he should not even 
look over his shoulder, no matter what hap- 
pened to the ship, to any of his companions or 
to himself. If wounded he should place him- 
self in a sitting or a kneeling posture, or what- 
ever posture was necessary, so that when the 
time for his duty came he could do it to the best 
advantage. And so they lay, each man at his 
post, and under what difficulties you may under- 
stand when I tell you that, out of the seven tor- 
pedoes placed along the side, five had been shot 
away by the enemy’s fire before the order was 
given for the Merrimac’s crew to gather at the 
rendezvous on the quarter-deck. Projectiles 
were coming more as a continuous stream than 
as separate shots. But, through the whole storm, 
Jacky lay there ready to do his duty as he had 
been instructed to do it. There was not only 
the plunging fire from the forts on both sides, 
but a terrific horizontal fire from the fleet in the 
harbor, and it seemed as if the next projectile 
would wipe all the sailors out of life at once. 
If ever a feeling of ‘Seach man for himself,’’ a 
feeling of ‘‘get away from this,’’ ‘‘get out of 
this anyway, anyhow’’ was to be justified it was 
justified then. 
his head. 


Not a man so much as turned 

Then, later, when we were on the catamaran 
and the enemy’s picket boats came crawling up 
out of the darkness with their lanterns, the im- 
pulse was just as strong to slip off the raft and 
swim for the shore, or for the entrance of the 
The simple order was given, ‘* No man 
move until further orders.”? And 
moved or stirred for nearly an hour. 


harbor. 
not a man 

On that same afternoon, by the kindness of 
the gallant Commander-in-Chief of the Spanish 
forces, Admiral Cervera, the men’s clothing wag 
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permitted to be brought to them from the fleet, 
one of the men, as spokesman for the rest, was 
allowed to come over to my cell with a package 
forme. He said: 
to-night, sir.”’ 

The next day, when it seemed uncertain 
whether or not a remnant of the Inquisition 
was to be revived, when the enemy did not know 
whether it was his fault or ours that a ship had 
been sunk, and rather inclined to the belief that 
he had sunk an American battleship and that we 
were the only sur- 


‘We would do it over again 
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then a more or less complete but certainly not 
an overestimated idea of Jacky. 

Experience with the soldier has naturally been 
restricted for me under existing conditions, but 
recently from my 
which was but 


prison window in Santiago, 
little in the rear of the Spanish 
line of intrenchments, I saw the Spaniards forti- 
fying the city for twenty days. I watched them 
with critical interest. [| saw them bring up guns 
from the ships and place them. Then I saw 
our men come up and drive the Spaniards into 


those intrench- 





vivors out of sev- 
eral the 
men were taken be- 
fore the Spanish 
authorities and se- 
rious and imperti- 


hundred, 


nent questions put 
to them. 
ber, they did not 
know what it might 
cost them to refuse 


temem- 


to answer, Spanish 
soldiers of the 
guard standing be- 
fore them, making 
significant gestures 
with their hands 
edgewise across 
their throats. Our 
seamen laughed in 





their faces. Then 
a Spanish major 
questioned Cha- 
rette, because he 


spoke French, and 
asked him this 
question: ‘* What 
was your object in 
coming here?” 

And so long as I live I shall never forget the 
way Charette threw back his shoulders, proudly 
lifted his head and looked him in the eye as he 
said : 

‘*In the United States Navy, sir, it is not the 
custom for the seaman to know, or to desire to 
know, the object of an action of his superior 
officer.”’ 

Take this simple incident, and, after all, in 
comparison with the whole war, a very simple 
incident, the-sinking of the Merrimac, and make 
your own deductions as to the quality of man- 
hood in the United States Navy. You will have 
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ments, and when 
they had driven 
them into the in- 
trenchments I 
saw them on 
and try to take the 
intrenchments 
themselves. It 
looked to be an im- 
possible thing, but 
as yet the artillery 
was silent. The 
men came on up 
the hill and the 
artillery opened, 
and my heart sank 
when I saw that it 
was flanking artil- 
lery. For a 
ment the American 
fire ceased, as 
though the enemy's 


go 





mo- 


guns had been a 
signal. ‘ Now, 
then,’’ said I to 
myself, ‘this is 
the place where 
the individuality 
of the soldier will 
there knows that he is 
just as likely as any other man to be struck with 
that shrapnel.” 
under fire befor 
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appear, for each man 
None of them had ever been 

they could not be put to a 
harder test; but how did they respond to it? 
Instantly after the lull a more rapid fire set in, 
and a more rapid rush of men up to the trenches. 
In spite of flanking artillery we had taken those 
fortified trenches with unsupported infantry—a 
thing that army 
could not be done 

I have nothing 


experts the world over said 


further to sav. 


A sailor can- 
not go out of his experience. 
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HENKY 


I. 





HABANA, 


rYRRELL, 


NI of those long, bright February mornings— 
( ) it was the day after General Weyler had 

come hack into Habana from his campaign 
of pacification in Pinar del Rio—Donna Con- 
stancia sat at an open window looking upon the 
patio courtyard of her house, and laughed until 
the tears ran down her warm olive cheeks. 

Ah, Pablo!’ she eried, ‘‘you will be my 
death! The idea! Where did you erer find 
that creature? You call it a horse, that giraffe, 
that freak of nature? Why, it belongs at the 
Zoological Park.’’ 

Pablo, the groom, stood apologetically holding 
the halter of a fantastic-looking specimen of the 
equine race, It was an attenuated animal, with 
a certain rakishness of build, a melancholy eye, 
sensitive nostrils, and ears as nervous as the 
antenne of a butterfly. The few sparse patches 
of hair that remained on his body showed his 
original color to have been a kind of strawberry 
roan. His stump of a tail was as bare as an 
elephant’s. His mane, the little there was left 
of it, had been ‘‘ hogged’’—that is to say, cut 
short, so that it bristled up like a row of worn- 
out paint brushes. 

‘*Nevertheless, sefora,’’ finally rejoined Pablo, 
with the respectful confidence of a trusted 
servant, ‘‘he is a thoroughbred of the best 
Kentucky stock. You have heard his history. 
He was brought to Cuba last year by that voung 
American newspaper correspondent——’’ 

‘‘Who left him here when he escaped from 
Morro Castle and sailed for home. No wonder.”’ 

‘“The horse, sefora, suffered from our climate 
and nearly died of the fever. Then, you know, 
his daredevil master had him out with Maceo’s 
command, and of course he saw rough usage. 
Yet, in spite of all that, he has more speed in 
him to-day than anything in our stables.”’ 

‘What, hat run?’ exclaimed the lady, this 
time with contemptuous indignation. “You 
have lost your poor senses, Pablo. My Arabian 
grays——”’ 

‘¢ Believe me, gracious sefora, Albatross can 
beat them out of sight.’’ 

‘¢ Albatross! his name is Albatross? That is 
the climax.”’ 

‘Will the sefiora give him one trial? May I 
show her what he can do in harness ?”’ 
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The beauteous Habanera hesitated but a mo- 
ment. She had the spirit of a true sportswoman, 
and she knew that Pablo possessed a positive 
genius of discernment where horseflesh was con- 
cerned-—he had been a Mexican vaquero in his 
time. 

‘* Very well,’ she said ; ‘have him here with 
little before sundown. We will 
drive out to Lachaume’s gardens, keeping to the 
back streets until we get away from this neigh- 
borhood. 


the volante a 


I should lose my reputation if any of 
my friends were to recognize me behind—that,”’ 

Albatross sniffed the air and gazed dejectedly 
skyward. Did he understand? Very likely. If 
so, he took noble revenge, 

That evening, Donna Constancia in her volante 
was whirled like 
purple twilight. 


a lovely meteor through the 
The hairless wonder passed 
everything on the boulevard with a disdainful 
ease that seemed to say, ‘‘Show me something 
that can put up a race!’ 

Pablo’s teeth gleamed in an irrepressible smile 
of triumph, which his vivacious mistress was too 
delighted to resent. 

‘¢ But, what a pity he is such a fright ? she 

said, when, as they reached home, the volante 
glided in through the porte-cochere. ‘‘ Will his 
tail and mane never grow out again ?”’ 
Pablo, ‘‘if the 
senora is pleased with the animal’s performance, 
to make him outwardly presentable is a mere 
detail. Horse-hair is cheap, and the resources 
of art——’’ 

‘What do you mean, Pablo?’ 

‘Tf the noble sefiora will pardon me, I ven- 
ture to remind her that, inasmuch as ladies and 
gentlemen do not go bald for lack of perruquiers, 
no more need an With his 
harness and trappings, nothing is more simple. 


“Oh, as to that,’? answered 


aristocratic horse. 


Leave it to me, excellent and fair sefiora.’’ 


II. 


Donna Constancia, in a 
demi-toilette of cool shimmering white, and with 
an azalea or two clinging amid her blue-black 
hair, is more tropically beautiful than ever. 
Cuban born, she had 


A FORTNIGHT later. 


been married at seven- 
teen to a Spanish merchant, old enough to be her 
grandfather and rich enough to be her sovereign, 
but who considerately died before his young wife 
had even begun to anticipate such a bereave- 
ment, 

As the widow of Sefior Morales, Donna Con- 
stancia, still young, maintains one of the most 
sumptuous establishments in the newer quarter 
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of Habana, and is the 


owner, moreover, of a 
clear factory in t tv and a sugar plantation in 
the province. 
But, in justice to her personal charms, as well 
fit of a chivalrous doubt to the 
Spanish officer, Captain Lopez, who is at this 
moment paying her court, it may be acknowl- 
edged that he is under the spell of her winsome- 
ness, not her wealth. 


aus to give the her 


Moreover, are not the 
upper-class Cubans all steadfastly loyal to Spain? 
and is not Donna Constancia one of the most 
fervently loyal of all the Habanese loyalists ? 
Captain Lopez is an aide-de-camp to General 
Weyler, and has distinguished himself in the 
secret police service to an extent that already 
marks him for promotion. He has a span of 
horses as black as midnight and swifter than the 
also a light, closed carriage, with 
pneumatic-tired wheels. Thus he is enabled to 
Hit about the dark streets of Habana at all hours, 
like an evil spirit, at a pace which few could 
overtake and fewer escape. To the zeal of Lopez 
many a dungeon in Morro can testify, and—if 
rumor whisper truly 


trade winds : 


more than one unmarked 
burial-trench in the moat under the walls. 

Donna Constancia and he are conversing upon 
a subject which animates them both—horses. 

[ am impatient,’’? says Captain Lopez, ‘ to 
see this already famous acquisition of yours. In 
fact, I anticipate with the keenest pleasure that 
little brush on the road which madame _ has 
graciously promised me. Not that I think for a 
moment I should be unfortunate enough to beat 
her. But it is so seldom that my brave blacks 
find a worthy competitor. 

The lovely Cu 
tishly, and said 


When may I hope ?”’ 
Aan played with her fan coquet- 
‘Have you been good lately ?”’ 
Tn what way, fe 
Tn 
many rebels, ti 
earth ?”’ 


‘Tam happ tos 


nr ¢ xample ?”’ 


the way vour duty, of course. liow 


rs ahd spies have vou run to 


v, sefhora, that 
has become Vel searce in 


such annie 
When you 


ou may feel «assured of the 


Habana. 
hear this from 


welcome truth. Habana is a fortress of loyalty.” 


Donna Consta a smiled deliciously behind 
her fan. Why? She could not, perchance, hav 
heard the rum that about half of the recent 
shipment of Mauser rifles and ammunition, in- 
tended for the Spanish troops in Cuba, had been 
smuggled through the lines and sold to the in- 


surgents, the cases 


oft having been even opened. 
“Well, capta she resumes, languidly, ‘if 
wild birds, then your O- 


have only to enjoy life, 


you have caged 
cupation is gol \ 


ee ne 
eee retorts 
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HAVE YOU BEEN GOOD, LATELY ? 


speed your horses at the fashionable hour, and 
await the reward of your zeal.”’ 

“You think so? Ah, if you but knew oa 

“But I don’t know. I am asking you. Tell 
me what you are up to now. If you deny me 
that little harmless excitement, then I shall have 
to disappoint your pleasurable anticipation of a 
brush with my new beauty, that’s all.’’ 

‘If madame puts it in that light,’’ retuyned 
the captain, gallantly, ‘‘my obligation is plain. 
Listen, then. Do you remember that American 
newspaper correspondent, Raleigh, who fooled 
us all here in Habana last fall? No? Naturally 
you would not remember him; but it is my busi- 
ness not to forget. 





Well, this audacious young 
Raleigh, who came very well provided with cre- 
dentials, got all he wanted here, then quietly 
slipped through the lines, joined Maceo, was mixed 
up with two or three filibustering expeditions, and 
wrote—heaven knows what—to the savage jingo 
journals of New York. But he was too clever in 
the end, for the Spaniards captured him at Ma- 
jailed him there, and 
brought him on to Morro Castle. 


tanzas, 


subsequently 
I happen to 
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MONTHLY. 


know that General Weyler meant to make an example of Raleigh, 
as the fellow richly deserved. 


But that officious American, Consul- 


General Lee, interposed in his blustering way and got him out. 
Even Lee said, at the time, that he could not do anything more 
for the newspaper man if the latter ever came back to Cuba and 


got into jail again.” 

“Well, has he? Js he in jail again?’ in- 
quired She 
had lit a cigarette, and was now all atten- 
tion. 


Donna Constancia, eagerly. 


‘* He is just as good as there. 
be his last day of freedom. 


This will 
IIe had the 
assurance to return to Habana a fortnight 
nothing had happened. We 
have kept an eve on Lim every moment 
since he landed, and this evening I shall 
surprise him in the den on the outskirts 
of the city, where he receives his com- 
munications from the rebels.”’ 


ago, as if 


‘“This evening, you say, captain ?”’ 

‘*That’s what I say, madame, which in- 
formation, to vou in confidence, concludes 

my part of our agreement. Now for 
yours,”’ 

**Good ! it shall be on the instant,”’ 
responds Donna Constancia, with sud- 
den energy, flinging away her cigarette 
and striking a bell. 

Pablo appears like a swift shadow. 

‘* Albatross to the volante — make 
haste !”’ 

Pablo flashes a quick look of intel- 
ligence, and, with a bow, vanishes as he came. 

‘‘Now, my dear captain, just a little minute 
to put on my hat, and then we are off.”’ 

She flits from the room and descends upon her 
private apartments like a tornado. 
drawers and closets are rummaged. 


Trunks, 
With the 
help of her maid Donna Constancia makes cer- 
tain lightning changes in her costume and puts 
on ‘an exquisite Parisian confection of a hat. 
Then she takes out and examines the contents of 
a small handbag—a man’s Panama hat, folded 
flat, and a false mustache and beard. Replacing 
these articles, she gives the bag to her maid, with 
the whispered order : 

‘To the stables, and place this securely un- 
der the seat of the volante before Pablo brings it 
into the courtyard.’ 

Donna Constancia, radiant, her eyes snapping 
with suppressed excitement, re-enters the draw- 
ing-room after a total absence of six minutes 
precisely by Captain Lopez's watch, 

At the instant a clatter of hoofs is 
heard outside, and the lady’s turnout is at the 
door. 


same 
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‘* By Jupiter !’ exclaims the captain, rushing 
to the window. 

In truth, Albatross presents a royal appear- 
ance as he stands there, well-groomed, slender, 
nervous, carrying with high-bred grace a superb 
silver-gray tail that waves to the ground, and his 
proudly arched neck crested with a mane like 
the ideal picture of Napoleon’s Marengo. 

** And not a word for my toilette?’ interrupts 
Donna Constancia, with a pretty pout. 

‘**Pardon! it is because words fail me with 
you,”’ responds the captain, with a long, lan- 
guishing look into her eyes. 

Then they were off—Albatross setting the pace 
under Pablo’s master hand, the captain follow- 
ing closely with his black beauties, driven by a 
liveried negro coachman a shade blacker than 
themselves. 


ITT. 


Tuey had passed the Prado, and were well out 
toward the suburbs before the race realiy began. 
Nevertheless, Albatross kept the lead, striding 
along at a pace that was wonderfully deceptive, 
as Captain Lopez’s negro driver soon found when 
he tried discreetly to 
close up the gap he- 














tween the two equip- 
ages. 

It was a_ stirring 
sight to watch the 
Kentucky steed, with 
mane and tail like 
flying peinons —to 
mark the fine action 
and steel-like power 
of the animal, with 
his quick yet meas- 
ured movement re- 
sembling clock-work 
—the steady quarters, 
the hind feet telling 
off their even lengths 
of space with the 
bounding regularity 
of a strong heart- 
beat. 

As they passed the 
line of the old city 
walls, and the breeze 
brew fresher. from the 
harbor, Donna Con- 
stancia for a moment 
forgot everything in 
sharing the buoyant 


spirit of the horse ONCE ALONE, SHE MADE A STARTLING QUICK ANG 
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‘Let him out!" she whispered. 

Pablo’s eyes and teeth flashed in a responsive 
smile. At the same instant, Albatross, apparently 
of his own volition, shot forward at a speed 
which made his previous efforts seem slow by 
comparison. Captain Lopez’s blacks dropped 
behind in the distance as if they had been 
checked, though in reality they were getting the 
whip. 

A brief half-mile of this sufficed. Donna Con- 
stancia had found out all she wanted to know 
about the captain’s team ; as to her own horse, 
she had made assurance doubly sure. 

He passed her, coming up furiously at the 
turning point of the five-mile drive, aml they 
headed back toward the city. 

‘*My compliments—most sincerely,’’ shouted 
Captain Lopez, waving his hat. ‘‘ You have 
given us a real tussle. That animal of yours is 
certainly something out of the common. What 
stock ?”’ 

“You shall see his papers,’’ laughed the 
lady. ‘‘ This evening——”’ 

‘*T have, of course, a trifle of special duty on 
hand, as you remempber,”’ interrupted the officer ; 

‘but that will soon be settled. I have now 
only to drive home, slip on plain clothes, and 
be on the trail at eight 0’ clock.”’ 

‘*Then I will not detain you, 
ny dear captain. Drive on and 
leave us. Tell me all about it to- 

yorrow. May you have the suc- 

ss you deserve. ° Good night.”’ 
IV. 

\s soon as Captain Lopez and 
his funereal equipage had van- 
shed, Pablo turned Albatross 
sharply, to the westward, tra- 

ersed the whole length of the city, 
d brought up, at twilight, at a 
kind of court or blind 
alley in the vicinity 
of the fortifications. 

Here Donna Con- 
stancia deseended 
from the volante, car- 
rving the hand-bag, 
and entered one of the 
houses, while Pabl 
drove on to a stable 
yard a few furlongs 
clistant. 

It was a deserted 


tenement, apparently, 
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that the lady entered by way of an open court- 
yard. A negress stopped her, but grinned at the 
sight of a gold piece and pointed toward the stone 
stairs. Donna Constancia mounted to a squalid 
room on the top floor, closing the doors behind 
her. 

she 


Once alone, 


made a startling ‘‘ quick 
Her skirt dropped to the floor, dis- 
a pair of white duck trousers, held by a 
leather belt at the waist, such 
of every ten wear in Habana. 


change.’’ 
closing 
as nine men out 
From the hand- 
bag came the false beard and moustache, which 
were promptly adjusted to the smooth feminine 
cheeks and chin with remarkable effect. The 
Paris bonnet was ruthlessly crushed and tucked 
away beneath the colored shirt-waist, and re- 
placed by the masculine Panama hat. 

The metamorphosis of Donna Constancia into 
a natty-looking Cuban or Spanish man was 
scarcely completed when Mr. Robinson Raleigh 
sauntered in, nonchalantly smoking a cigar. At 
sight of someone in the room he sprang back, his 
right hand strayinginstinctively to his hip-pocket. 

‘* Stop !’’ she cried, gliding toward him. ‘‘’Tis 
I, your friend. Don’t you know me?” 

A hasty conversation in whispers ensued, end- 
ing with : 

‘* He arrive at 
came to warn you—and to get you away. 


may any moment, now. I 
You 
must follow me, and obey me without question. 
You have money? If not, I have. 


bring that skirt and bag.’’ 


Come—and 





They hastened in silence down the stairs and 
out to the head of the alley, where they were 
joined by Pablo, with the wondrous horse now 
harnessed to a light, closed carriage, instead of 
the volante. 

Without a word the faithful Pablo threw off 
his white jacket, gave it to his mistress to com- 
plete her mannish garb, took the bundle from 
Raleigh, and discreetly vanished afoot. 
entered 


Raleigh 
while Donna Constancia 
mounted the driver’s box and picked up the 
whip and reins. 


the carriage, 


At the same instant Captain Lopez's unmis- 
takable turnout was seen coming down the long 
avenue like a flying thunder-cloud. 
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Albatross, of the whirlwind mane and tail, 
turned like a flash, and was off in the opposite 
direction. 

It was now quite dark ; but the street-lamps, 
wretched as they were, supplemented by the 
oceasional gleam of a shop-window, sufficed to 
betray the flight of the fugitives to the keen eves 
of Captain Lopez and his coachman. 

The chase was a wild one, through dark and 
devious ways, and reckless enough to stir the 
blood of The pursuer managed to 
keep the pursued in sight, though without gain- 


a gaucho. 


ing upon them, until they plunged into the laby- 
rinth around the old cathedral. There, baffled 
and furious, the officer of General Weyler dashed 
about blindly for five minutes, then finally 
emerged into the open square in front of the 
Tacon Theatre. 

In the shadow of a eucalyptus tree, a forlorn- 
looking cabhorse, without mane or tail, stood 
dejectedl y between the shafts of his vehicle, 
while the bearded, slouch-hatted driver dozed on 
his box. 

‘Tell me, vagabond ! have von seen a light 
rig, one gray horse, with flying mane and tail, 
going like the devil ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sehor,’’ came the answer in a husky 
yet somewhat effeminate voice. ‘‘Surely, I saw 
such an apparition, only a minute ago, crossing 
the square in yonder direction,’’ pointing to the 
opposite from which the panting blacks had just 
come. 

A round Spanish oath, a slash of the whip, 
and Captain Lopez was off phantom-chasing. 

The next afternoon he gave Donna Constan- 
cia a detailed account of his wild-goose chasi 
through the city, to which narrative the lady 
listened with a lively interest and apparent de- 
light. 

It was on the same day, and about the same 
hour, that Mr. Robinson Raleigh tranquilly sailed 
away from Habana by the Olirette for Tampa. 

Four days later he was in New York, writing 
those singularly graphic and_ well-informed 
Cuban letters which made his professional repu- 
tation, and incidentally helped the cause of Cuba 
Libre. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 


YRINCE Karl Otto Eduard Leopold von was fame, ar 


names of Crispi, Gortschaoff, 
Bismarck-Schénhausen, born at Schén- Kalnoky, <A 


ind Giers were in such con- 

hausen, Prussia, April Ist, 1815, died athis nection chiefly known to the world. His shadow 
home in Freidrichsruhe-Varzin, on July 30th, in lay over the states and statesmen of the conti- 
the cighty-fourth year of his age. His long life nent for half century. In it 
had become the history of modern Europe. Mere withered and powe 


f reputations 
rs waned, small men grew 
association with him, mere opposition to him, great and nations were created. The Hapsbur- 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 
gers were thrust aside and the Bonapartes were 
dethroned. The laurels of the Metternichs and 
the Schwarzenbergs died away, and the Gagerns, 
Manteuffels and Camphausens were forgotten. 
Bismarck humbled Austria and made the North 
German Union. He conquered 
founded the German Empire. 
With Bismarck’s public career since the battle 
of Sadowa, in 1866, most readers are familiar. 
The results of that conflict with Austria made 
him one of the foremost figures of Europe and of 
the age, securing the observance of the civilized 
world toward his subsequent achievements. Of 
his magnificent diplomacy between 1866 and 
1870, with one hand harmonizing and 


France anid 


uniting 
all Germany, and with the other parrving the 
efforts of Napoleon IIT. to obtain an equivalent 
for Prussian aggrandizement, the meanwhile 
tying the hands of Russia, Austria and Italy 
against interference in the struggle France finally 
precipitated, only to incur humiliation by Bis- 
marck-—of his magnificent diplomacy of that 
period even his hostile critics speak in eulogy. 
Of his active participation in the Franco-Prussian 
struggle, and the enormous indemnity he wrested 
from France, there is no need of detail here. His 
procurement of the imperial German crown for 
the Prussian king and the latter’s bestowment of 
the princely title and estate on Bismarck in 
acknowledgment of his exalted achievements 
are historical. So, also, is Bismarck’s creation 
of the triple alliance, his convocation of the con- 
gress of Berlin, and his obtaining of enormous 
domains for Germany in Africa and Oceanica. 
He was chancellor of the empire throughout the 
reign of his old sovereign Wilhelm, during the 
brief reign of his son, Frederick III., and for a 
time under his grandson, the present emperor. 
But dissentions arose between the crown and the 
prime minister, and on March 18th, 1890, the 
wonderful old man laid down the trust that ¢o 
long had been his. 

Emperor William died on March 9th, 1888. 
Bismarck had served him with feudal loyalty 
and mourned for him as a subject rarely has 
mourned for The short reign of 
Emperor Frederick followed and then the present 
emperor ascended the throne. ‘‘ He will be his 
own chancelior,’’ said a French writer, prophet- 
ically. On March 18th, 1890, Bismarck fell. The 
last cause of his fall has not been told. Many 
explanations have been given—that Bismarck 
objected to the labor reseripts, that he opposed 
the abolition of the laws against Sqcialists, that 


a sovereign. 


he would not tolerate the emperor’s direct con- 
sultation with the other ministers or the parlia- 
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mentary leaders. Each of these explanations 


probably is more or less correct. They all were 
symptoms of the radical difficulty that, while the 
emperor was determined to assume all the powers 
which his grandfather had relinquished to his 
chancellor, Bismarck was resolved to part with 
none of them. After the war with Denmark 
King William had made Bismarck a count. 
After the conquest of France Emperor William 
had named him prince. Emperor William IT. 
gave him the title Duke of Lauenburg. Soin the 
fullness of his strength and the ripeness of his 
judgment Bismarck wrapped his new ducal cloak 
around him and went from Berlin—the Berlin 
which he had raised from obscurity to power, 
which he had found the home of the weakest of 
kings and had made the home of the strongest 
of emperors, which, once ignored and despised 
by the statesmen of the world, had become under 
him the Mecca of all who directed the destinies 
of the nations. In the following vears he passed 
most of his time at Varzin and Friedrichsruh, 
going to Kissingen once a year to take the baths. 
His bitterness toward the emperor and the new 
chancellor were excessive. Through the news- 
papers which sought inspiration from him, in 
interviews with and in his 
speeches to admirers, who gathered by thousands 
wherever he went, he criticised unsparingly the 
policy of the government and the 
those responsible for it. In 1892 
Vienna to attend his son’s wedding. 


correspondents, 


abilities. of 
he went to 

At the in- 
stance of the Berlin government Emperor Franz 
Joseph declined to grant him an audience, and 
the German ambassador ignored him. 

When Bismarck’s eighty - first birthday was 
celebrated in 1896, there was talk of a reconcili- 
ation between the Prince and his sovereign. The 
emperor sent his photograph to Bismarck, the 
latter returned thanks, and little by little the 
way was paved for a meeting between the two 
men, and eventually for the visit which the em- 
peror paid to Bismarck at Friedrichsruh some 
months ago. 

From the. beginning of the present year Bis- 
marek was constantly under the surveillance of 
his physicians, and, whatever it may have been 
called, his life was that of an invalid. Few per- 
sons were allowed to see him, and every precau- 
tion was taken to prevent any disturbance of his 
rest and quiet. This was in a measure the re- 
sult of the experience of a Hamburg reporter 
who went to Friedrichsruh to inquire after Bis- 
marck’s health, and was received by Count Rant- 
zau in such a way that the reporter won a suit 
for damages from the Count. He contributed 
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only two articles to his organ, the Hamburger 
Nachrichten, during the past vear. These were 
dictated to the editor, who came to his house. 

He usually rose late, ate a hearty breakfast 
without the accompaniment of tea or coffee, but 
frequently including as much as a pound of 
meat. He always took this alone, reading some 
of his mail at the time. He was able to ride out 
only a few times last spring, and then for only a 
brief period. Last January he undertook what 
was for him an unusual exertion. He stood as 
godfather to twins born to one of the workmen 
in his sawmill. This was done in order to show 
the other workmen, who are largely Socialists, 
how much he appreciates the services of his 
more faithful employees. 

The dinner hour was, with the hearty Prince 
Bismarck, the principal event of the day, al- 
though the number of guests was limited. One 
glass of Moselle wine at dinner and two of beer 
after dinner constituted his allowance in recent 
months. He obeyed this restriction generally, 
but on one occasion so far broke his regimen as 
to drink five bottles of Moselle and as much beer 
as he wanted. 

His political interests during the last years of 
his life were almost wholly confined to his own 
country, and the war between Spain and the 
United States, as well as other questions of for- 
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eign politics, are said to have had but little in- 
terest for him. 

Bismarck left two sons. Count William is a 
country squire. Count Herbert has tried public 
life and failed. With the death of the Iron 
Chancellor the political dynasty of Bismarck be- 
came extinct. 

Prince Bismarck owned numerous valuable 
estates, the largest of which are Friedrichsruh- 
Varzin and Schénhausen, the first named and 
most expensive and his home estate. It com- 
prises twenty thousand acres, and was a present 
from the old Emperor William, soon after the 
close of the Franco-Prussian war. It is one of 
the finest possess ions in the world. 

Sharing the home life of the prince was the 
princess (who died in December, 1894), to whom 
he had always been tenderly devoted, their only 
daughter, Ma Countess Rautzau, with her 
husband, the count, and their children.  Bis- 
marck is said have been a fond grandfather, 
the jolliest of playfellows at times with his grand- 
children. His private secretary was also one of 
his household. Two other companions of the 
the prince—and the closest—were the two 
enormous Danish hounds, Rebeeca and Tyras, 
who were on each side of him when he walked, 
at his feet when he sat and in his bedechamber 
when he slept 
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BHUVANESVARA. 


ORISSA: THE 


By REV. J. 


N the right of the main pilgrim road from 
() Katak to the Jagannath Temple on the 
~ shore of the Bay of Bengal lies Bhuvanes- 
vara, about twenty miles from the Katak. It is 
probably the Kalinganagari of Buddhist fame, 
and when Sakya died in 545 n.c. 


got 


Kalinganagari 
Sakva’s eye-teeth. No Roman 
Catholic relic ever. had such eventful migrations 
as Sakya’s eye-tooth had through India and 
Ceylon and back again to Goa, where Don Con- 
xtantine, the Portuguese Viceroy, burnt it before 
the prelates and notables of Portuguese-India 
‘for the promotion of the glory of God, the 
honor and prestige of Christianity, and the salva- 
tion of souls.’”’ Even now the Ceylon Buddhists 
aver that it has risen, phoenix-like, from its 
ashes and reposes in the Maligava Temple at 
Kandy. One is charmed with the small lake at 
Bhuvanesvara. It is fortunate that the alligators’ 
therein are fish-eating ones, as the water is so 
holy—a single bath in the Vindusagara Pool 
cleanses a pilgrim from all sin, and is equal to 
twenty-eight baths at Benares or ten years’ 
ordinary bathing in the Ganges. 

At one time there were thousands of temples 
in this sacred city of Orissa—the Holy Land of 
India; but Rajendra Lal Mitra, to whose ‘‘ An- 
tiquities of Orissa,’’ I am greatly indebted, could 
find only 350. Out of a population of 4,029 
there are 862 of the priestly caste and 1,078 
temple-servants. 

The Great Tower Temple of Bhuvanesvara is 
unadorned, and a good example of the fact that 
beauty unadorned is then superlatively beautiful. 
As I rodeto and from Puri eight or ten times 


one of 
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during 1895, [| had ample opportunities of judg- 
ing the artistic beauty of the great tower as it 
caught my eve on the horizon. It is over one 
hundred and sixty feet high, and of exquisite 
proportions. I do not remember secing any 
Kuropean or Asiatic temple of the same style, 
with its long, slender ribs cut across about one 
hundred and twenty feet up, and a cap placed 
thereon, whose angles slope out beyond the top 
of the supporting ribs. The iron trident crown- 
ing the cap has the right and left prongs curved, 
and this gives a grace to the whole building. 
The lion gargoyles are essentially Orissan ; there 
is a fine one at the gate of Jagannath’s Temple 
in Puri, and there are immense ones at Kanirak 
further up the coast. The buildings within the 
temple area are four—the refectory, the dancing 
hall, the porch, and the temple proper. 

The refectory is not as old as the porch, but is 
of the architecture at the end of the eighth cen- 
tury after Christ. It was originally designed as 
a preaching and reading-room for the Pundits ; 
but, owing to the introduction of fresh pillars 
which shut out the light, the learned men could 
not read, and it was consecrated to the reception 
of Vishnu’s food given by his devotees. 

Salini, Kesari’s queen, erected the dancing- 
hall about 1100 4.p., wherein lithe and beauti- 
ful girls might amuse the god. The curious 
thing about the architecture is that its roof has 
Saracenic battlements. 

The porch was built about 500 4. p. during 
the reign of the all-powerful and ever-memorable 
Zayati. 


The facade is highly ornamented with 
processions of war-horses, elephants, warriors in 
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two tiers above 
the door ar 


to be see! 


the door, W 


dancing-girls 
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‘hile right and left of 
some of the most beautiful figures 


in India, representing the consecrated 


Hunter, the Yavanas, 


or lonians, halted in Orissa for a time at the 
close of their 1,400 years’ wandering up and 
down Indi ind they were expelled from Orissa 
in 474 A Zayati Kesari. As every state- 
ment by Hunter on India is taken as gospel, one 
dares not scoff at Ionia being so powerful in 
1000 Bc. as to conquer India; 1 humbly quote 
the statement 

Zayati d his posterity worshipped Shiva 


the All-destroyer ;: but the 


came home 
the cultured 
in their blood 


to the hearts of 


came down to Orissa witl 
built temples for them and 
they promptly professed tl 
became devotees of Shiva. 

root and flourished as a 
class religion until it was 
extirpated in 1152 A.p., at 
which date Vishnu became 
the object of .worship at 
: for on Proli’sdeath, 
Chorganga 


from 


Orissa 
north 
seized 


pushed 
Madras and 
Orissa, and proclaimed him- 
self King of Orissa and a 
devotee of Vishnu. 
Architecture was in the 
twelfth century the ruling 
passion of eastern and west- 
ern princes, and Chorganga 
was an incarnation of the 
spirit of the age. He found 
Zayati’s buildings in Bhu- 
vanesvara and admired 
them, and he added others 
worthy of inclusion in the 
great 2nd glorious number 
of works of art consecrated 
to the of him 
whom he believed to be 


service 


almighty. 

Some distance away from 
the Great Temple is that 
entitled 
I consider it the most beau- 


Parasuramesvera. 


tiful in external ornamen- 
tation. 
the figures of Vishnu, with 


the four arms, and the de- 


If it were not for 


court religion never 


the low ly - and as for 


classes, they had gentle Buddhism 


A swarm of Brahmans, however, 


1 Zayati - and as he 
gave them fat glebes, 
1e@ royal religion and 
The Shiva cult took 
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oo; 


votees praying night almost imagine that 


Hindu 


gracious and 


each great : is a 


erected to st 


coat-of-arms 
religious 


Kaisar-i-Hin Notice how every small hollow 


cut in a st : a perfect design carried 
out in the 1 test detail. The figures of the 


women are ' proportioned. In fidelity 
to detail, and in complete 
microcosms st led over the temple, it reminds 
one of the v { of work in Milan Cathedral. 


The Europ« 


of work, in 


k-masons labored for love of 
their work, Hindus must have done the 
Same, 
Kandarak, 
the Bay of | 


wonder of hh 


miles northeast of Puri, on 
was onee the architectural 
\bul Fadhl, the Moghul his- 


torian, writes in the sixteenth century of it: 
“The whole revenue of Orissa for twelve years 
Was spent il ing a Temple of the Sun at 
Kanirak. N ne can behold this immense 


edifice without being struck 
The wall is 


with amazement. 
hundred and fifty cubits high 
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ROYAL HINDU LION, 


thick. There are three 
At the eastern gates are two very fine 


and nineteen cubits 
entrances, 
figures of elephants, each carrying a man on his 
trunk. To the west are two surprising figures of 
horsemen completely armed; and over the 
northern gate are two tigers, who, having killed 
In front 
of the gate is a pillar of black stone (now before 
the Lion Gate of the Jagannath Temple in Puri) 
of an octagonal form, fifty cubits high. There 
are nine flights of steps (up to the Temple), 
after ascending which you come to an extensive 
enclosure. This temple is said to be a work of 
seven hundred and thirty years’ antiquity. There 
are twenty-eight other temples here : 


two elephants, are sitting upon them. 


six hefore 
the Northern Gate and twenty-two without the 
enclosure. ”’ 

In the beginning of this century Stirling, the 
historian, greatly admired the black Pagoda, and 
Fergusson, the architect, said in his ‘‘ Picturesque 
Illustrations of the Architecture of Hindostan ;’? 
‘*Perhaps I do not exaggerate when I say that 
the Kanirak Temple is, for its size, the most 
richly ornamented building externally in the 
whole world.” 

Rajendra Lal Mitra and Stirling think that 
\bul Fadhl must have lied in saying that the 
walls of the Kanirak Temple were one hundred 


and fifty cubits high I am not a controversial- 
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ist; but, as I always prefer to think that a man 
writes the truth when he is simply narrating 
facts, I make bold to point out that the Kanirak 
Temple is,a Temple of the Sun, and that at the 
other great and ancient Temple of the Sun in 
Baalbek (Lebanon ) there are pillars one hundred 
and fifty feet high which look as if they had sup- 
ported something. Most of the Baalbek pillars 
have fallen ; but when I was there, in 1883, about 
half a dozen remained. 

On looking at the door in the Black Pagoda 
(which is so called on the /ucus a non lucend 
principle, as it is not black), is struck 
once by the resemblance to the door in the Baal- 
bek Temple of the Sun. The late Signor Fontana, 
the sculptor, pointed out to me that there were 
at least a score of different kinds of architecture 


one ut 


in the Baalbek doorway, and here inthe Kanijrak 
doorway there are nine. The outside design or 
the left does not appear on the right, though the 
stones are there The artist probably died just 
before finishing the work. 

Interested readers will appreciate the value of 
having an authentic photograph of this structure, 
for Furgusson’s magnificent plate of the Kanijrak 
doorway reproduces only seven styles in the per 
fectly symmetrical doorway, and -gives none of 
the fourteen beautifully sculptured figures situ- 
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and contains, probably, at 
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. least twice that number of 
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figures. The uppermost of 
the three compartments has 
only five cornices, and none 


- we eer 


of their faces is sculptured. 
The whole is crowned ly the 
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lotus-shaped dominical orna- 





ment, as is universally the 
case, but which is here of a 
singularly clegant form. Were 
such a roof as this placed 
over a colonnode, or on a 
wall much cut up with open- 
ings, it would, no doubt, be 
overwhelmingly heavy ; but 
placed as it is ona solid wall, 
with only one opening on 








each face, and that so deeply f { 
recessed, I scarcely know one Hi 

tee pene aK: so singularly appropriate and -) 

SCULPTURED WAR TIORSE, NEAR KANARAK, ; legant, and the play of light aif 
ated about five feet from the base of the door- and shade from its bold and varied projections HY 
way and intervening shadows gives it a brilliant and ae 
Let me quote Fergusson’s architectural de- sparkling effect that I confess I have almost 3 
scription of this marvelous roof : never seen equalled.”’ 4 é 
‘The roof, sixty feet high, is divided into The stone architrave of the porch of the tem- 


four compartments, 





the two lowest of 





. 


whic h are composed 


of six projecting cor- 


| 


4 Ices, separated by 
a de ply -recessed 
compartinent eone 


taining sculpture as 


large as life: while 
all the faces of these 
twelve cornices are 


COVOTE d by hassi TC- 
lie / i of pron essions, 
hattle scenes, hunt- 


ing, and representa- 








tions of all the oecu- 
pations and amuse- 
ments of life. The 
immense variety of 
illustrations of Hin- 
du manners contain- 
ed in it may be im- 
agined when we think 
that with a height of 
from orice foot to 
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eighteen inches, the 
frieze extends to 
nearly three thou- 
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ple is one of the architectural and artistic won- 
ders of the world. It has nine panels, each con- 
taining a well-carved figure representing the Sun, 
the Moon, Mars, Buddha, Son of the Moon 
piter, the High Priest of Gods and Sages ; 
High Priest of the Asuras ; 
the Sun ; 


Son of 


: Ju- 
Venus, 
Saturn, the Son, of 
Rahu, the Son of Sinhika; Ketu, the 
Rudra, 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal expressed a van- 
dalic wish to have this architecture in Calcutta 


rEMPIE 


on the sam« 


much grounds as those on 
London has Cleopatra’s Needle. 


which 
The Govern- 


ment of Bengal sanctioned grant of R3,000, 
say $1,000. This sum sufficed to drag the archi- 


trave two hundred yards away from its proper 
place ! 
Some magnificent stone monuments remain in 


Kanirak in situ. The most striking is a lion 


jumping on an elephant who has a man in his 
deadly trunk. 


Fergusson calls it a griffin, but I 
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think it is the Lion religion of Orissa Hinduism 
destroying the Elephant Buddhism which is fa- 
tal to man’s best interests. The elephant must 
be about eleven feet high from the skull to the 
fore sole. 

The most powerfully artistic representation of 
any animal at Kanirak is, however, the pair of 
William Hunter's account of 
them is so vivid that I here reproduce it : 

‘Two colossal horses guard the southern fa- 


war-horses. Sir 





PARASURAMESVAKA 


cade, one perfect, the other with his neck broken 
and otherwise shattered. The right-hand stal- 
lion has a Roman nose, prominent eyes, nostrils 
not too open, and, in other respects, carved from 
a well-bred model, except the jowl, which is bri- 
dled in close upon the neck, making the channel 
too narrow—a mistake which I have also noticed 
in the ancient sculptures of Italy and Greece 
The legs, too, have a fleshy and conventional 


looh. He is very richly caparisoned with bosses 
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and bands round the face, heavy 
chain-armor on the neck, tasseled 
necklaces, jeweled bracelets on all 
four legs, and a tasseled breast- 
band which keeps the saddle in 
position The saddle resembles the 
medieval ones of Western chiv- 
alry, with a high pummel and 
well-marked cantle: but it has a 
modern girth consisting of a single 
broad band clasped by a buckle 
outside the fringe of a sumptuous 
saddle-cloth. The stirrup-irons are 
round like those of our own cav- 
alry. A seabbard for a short Ro- 
man sword hangs down on the 
left, a quiver filled with feathered 
arrows on the right ; while a groom 
adorned with necklaces and breast 
jewels runs at the horse’s head, 
holding a bridle. The fierce war- 
stallion has stamped down two of 
the enemy—not kicking or pranc- 
ing, but fairly trampling them into 
the earth. The men appear to be 
aborigines from their woolly hair, 
tiger-like mouths and tusks, and 
their short curved swords like 
the national Gurkha kukuri, half 
billhook. half falchion. equally DOORWAY OF THE BLACK PAGODA, KANARAK. 

suited for ripping up a foe or for cutting a Mr. W. If. Cornish, District Superintendent 
path through the dense native jungle. Their of Police, Neatak 
shields are richly carved with bosses and a com- 
plicated old Hindu heraldic device.”’ 





is to be thanked for his very 
fine photographs, from which the accompanying 
illustrations have been made. 
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AT THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 


By HUNTER MacCULLoe 


FTA HE dawn of the year as a flower There fel eaf April's showers 
| Unfolded and bloomed into day That « red the blue of the dav ; 
Whose morning, so gay with spring’s dower, Then fad | the frail flowers 
In summers noon melted away That gay chaplet of May ; 
The life of the vear is at ending, The rose e rained their petals ; 
Its glory it held but in fief, The b | the bees came to grief; 
Its sun down the west is descending, Now sac woods and fields settles 
At the fall of the leaf. At the leaf 
The fa f the leaf is a token So life, en leaf whirled 
ss mber of treasures that fell Dow! vay to ultimate rest, 
Ere the doom of the year had been spoken In voutl tive springtime unfurled, 
And echo had lengthened farewell And s mmers storms with a zest: 
The seasons’ brave barks they have perished, The sluggis sinks, and the splendid 
All wrecked on time’s ravenous reef, Leaf-] as come like a thief; 
Their precious freight dearly now cherished And th blossoms, fruit are now ended, 
At the fall of the leaf. At the the leaf. 
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MARIE TREMAINE* 


By FRANCES SWANN WILLIAMS 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MR. GADsBURY’S BROTHER,” ‘‘ SILVER 
STONE,” ‘‘ MISTRESS 


Suarts,” ‘‘O_p Forry’s Master,” ‘* THE MAGNET 
MARION,” Erc., E1 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“ANY FATE 


NNE MARCHISON was in 
a state of feverish agita- 
tion. Her slender, wiry 
figure seemed to have 
grown attenuated in the 
last few weeks. It had 
worn itself to a shadow 

with the fever of energy, the fire of her own wild 

passions. 

Anne had waited for hours in the garden, dart- 
ing here and there among the clipped box-wood 
hedges, taller than her head, or disappearing ab- 
ruptly down the lilac walk only to rush back again 
in a restless flight, a perpetual motion wearing 
away the frail body. She expected some one. 
Certainly Anne could not have said precisely 
why, but she had been in communication with 
Jasper Hamilton ever since Lord Dunmore had 
fled from Williamsburg and stationed himself at 
Portsmouth. It was further off than the palace, 
but even the earl’s beautiful villa of Montibello 
had become almost a fortress. 

To the groves of Montibello many a billet 
speeded from Anne to the British governor’s 
staff officer. 

Tom Marchison had sauntered into the garden 
to smoke with Lennox. He did not pause to 
tell Anne the news, Tom never did, but passed 
on to the gallery to talk with his mother and 
Charlotte, now the quiet, happy wife of Captain 
Page. 

‘We are going, madam,’’ he said, uncovering 
his head in. addressing his mother. 

‘*Going where, Tom? Not to the army in the 
north !’’ she exclaimed in alarm. 

‘* Yes, madam; we've got marching orders, 
and we are vastly pleased to have them. It 

Vol. XLVI.—31. 
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SAVE THIs.’’ 


throws us into the field at once; Brookford can 
“manage Dunmore |’’ exclaimed Lennox, standing 
at a little distance. ‘‘ Colonel Tremaine is rest- 
lessly anxious for action and danger; he must 
have it or blow out his brains, he says. The 
veteran soldier cannot rust out; the old man is 
broken, but withal more savagely bent on the 
fight than ever, now that Bernard is gone—and 
I have my reasons for desiring very much to join 
Washington,’’ added Lennox pointedly, glanc- 
ing at Anne, who had darted up to them to catch 
the latest news from camp. 

‘Sure it’s another mystery, Captain Lennox,”’ 
laughed Anne. 

She could afford to be pleasant and genial 
when the train of events had turned in her favor 
so strangely. 

Anne never thought of poor Bernard ; she re- 
membered that Marie’s beautiful face and mar- 
velous charm had departed away to the north, 
while her mother went abroad to England to 
strive with Lord North for the ill-fated nephew. 
None could rival her now ; even Lady Catherine 
Murray had taken flight. She alone remained 
to reap the harvest of all her plans and plottings. 
Surely she deserved something at Hamilton’s 
hands, for she had not been strupulous in her 
finesse, nor, as Lennox said, spared those better 
than herself. After all the suffering she had 
brought about, surely now there was nothing to 
mar her dreams. Hamilton was entrenched at 
Portsmouth, cut off from the smiles of women, 
no longer the pet of society, among people hat- 
ing him bitterly ; now, at least, he must appreci- 
ate her fidelity and devotion in this time of 
adversity. Nevertheless, Anne shivered some- 
times, when she reflected how she had fastened 
March number. 
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upon Hamilton the brand of Bernard’s terrible 
fate, and how unconscious he was of it. 
Her heart lightened when Lennox said the 


Rangers were going to the north, for they were’ 


Hamilton’s tireless enemies. 

‘‘Captain Lennox tantalizes me with mysteries 
and secrets,’’ she repeated, in the exuberance of 
her satisfaction that he was going away. 

‘‘Faith, it’s no secret,’’ he replied, with a 
shrug of his shoulders. ‘‘ News from my Lord 
Dunmore’s camp influences me.”’ 

‘‘What is it? Sure it’s vastly easier to tell 
your news than fence around in this way,’’ was 
Anne’s quick question, her face growing sharp in 
its anxiety. 

‘‘Nothing, Miss Anne, except that the Fowey 
sailed for Boston yesterday, and our prisoners 
brought in to-day tell us that Hamilton sailed 
for Boston yesterday to take his old place on 
Lord Howe’s staff; therefore, it is easy to per- 
ceive why I desire to be at the front,’’ Lennox 
said, in the provoking, indifferent manner habit- 
ual to him. 

Anne gasped and struggled for breath to speak. 
She strove desperately, but the shock was too 
much, so she turned and rushed away, disap- 
pearing among the lilacs. Lennox looked after 
her, smiling sarcastically. Perhaps the shrewd 
cynic compassed Anne’s motives and her fatal 
agency in the destinies of her friends more 
clearly than any one else. 

While Anne’s heart was bursting with chagrin, 
he smiled to himself the grim smile of Nemesis. 
The cavaliers were going out to fight the common 
enemy. The leader they loved and trusted was 
not forgotten, nor the sorrowing of their old 
colonel. They never forgot that the Magdalen 
had gone on its long wearying voyage home to 
England, bearing a miserable prisoner in irons, 
shut off from human mercy or sympathy, heart 
broken by treachery, and too well informed of the 
fate to which his enemies had doomed him ever 
to hope for justice or escape. To the last mo- 
ment Bernard Bassett had trusted to Jasper 
Hamilton’s word. If they could but let him 
have the satisfaction of killing his enemy they 
might take a tenfold revenge. The bitterness of 
death to him was not in the gallows, but in the 
knowledge that when he had been hurried into a 
dishonored grave Hamilton lived to hold undis- 
puted sway, to break the heart and blight the 
life he held as something divine. 

The dark beard was long and tangled, deep 
lines of agonizing grief and pain furrowed the 
once reposeful countenance. He was not so 
much to his captors as a caged animal. 


Laughter and mirth drifted downward from 
the decks ; the sound of men’s voices, talking 
cheerily, the softer tones of the Countess of Dun- 
more’s ladies wafted distantly to the wretched 
prisoner, but none so sweet and dreamy as to 
conjure up the vision of his cousin. She had 
cost him his life, innocently brought him to the 
slow torture of these dragging weeks and months, 
but none the less did he love her. 

Suffocating, hungering and thirsting, broken- 
hearted, craving death, in irons, blistering and 
festering wrists and ankles, Bernard lay on the 
rough floor of the prison. They were far out, 
verging England, when a hand touched the lock, 
the key turned, and a ray of light from a lantern 
fell on the captive. 

‘Ts this Captain Bassett?’ asked a woman’s 
voice, and the gentle tones thrilled the miserable 
man on the floor. 

In the light of the lantern he beheld a woman 
standing beside the guard, and shrinking back 
in terrified surprise at the sight of the unkempt, 
wretched inmate of the nauseous, stifling hole. 
He raised himself slowly, clanking his chains in 
the effort at courtesy, and stood before her. 

‘‘Captain Bassett, I am not charged with any 
message to you, but I take it upon myself to 
exonerate a dear friend by an explanation,’’ she 
began, in the tones Hamilton had liked because 
they recalled Marie Tremaine, and as his eyes 
met hers he recognized Lady Catherine Mur- 
ray. 

He had not seen her since the last winter, 
when he had strolled through the palace salons 
with her and sat by her at supper. Catherine 
had looked pretty that night in her satin petti- 
coat and crimson robe, and he had been in lace 
ruffles and diamond buckles, in silk stockings 
and delicate hued coat. She did not shrink 
from him then as she did now. 

‘*Madam, I listen,’’ he said, briefly ; ‘‘ if there 
is anything to exonerate your friends I thank 
you for the trouble you are taking to inform me 
of it.”’ 

** You meant to fight a duel with Major Ham- 
ilton is 

‘*T meant to kill him, madam,’ 
the prisoner, sternly. 

She paused in blank amazement and hovered 
nearer the door. 

‘* He fully meant to meet you. He left us in 
haste to return to Williamsburg and have deadly 
encounter with you, but papa deceived him. 
You are a prisoner of the King’s, guilty of 
high treason against his majesty, and papa could 
not lightly give up the life of a traitor.”’ 
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** Ay, I thank you, madam, for your explana- 
tion,’’ rejoined Bernard, ironically. 

Lady Catherine moved uneasily. 

‘‘T wish you to comprehend that Hamilton 
kept faith with you—that he was set upon meet- 
ing you on honorable terms, and forcing you to 
expiate the insult offered him. We are near 
home, and I have said this that you might not, 
even for a few days longer, misjudge Hamilton. 
He meant fairly by you for Miss Tremaine’s 
sake.”’ 

The chains clanked dangerously. This was 
the deadliest insult of all. 

“What has he to do with her? I prefer 
treachery to fairness from him—for her sake. 
Madam, for God’s sake give me no more expla- 
nations.”’ 

Perhaps the helpless despair of the captive 
touched her. She had heard something of his 
history. 

‘“‘He loves her and would do much for her 
sake,’’ she added, gently. ‘‘ You are her kins- 
man and he would have fought you fairly on 
that account, but papa could not trifle with the 
King’s retribution, and then she is now his 
wife ‘ 





‘*His wife?’ Bernard looked at her steadily, 
but she never flinched from his gaze. ‘‘ His 
wife?’ he repeated, in thick, husky tones, and 
his heart died within him, for he saw that she, 
at least, was not deceiving him. 

‘*They were, married at the palace in April ; 
papa witnessed it, and Mrs. Foy and others.”’ 

Lady Catherine uttered the words pityingly. 
As he staggered back against the wall her wom- 
an’s breast stirred with the deepest compassion. 

‘That was why he meant vastly more fair- 
ness by you,’’ she continued. ‘‘ If papa had 
permitted it, if he had not felt it his duty to 
make an example of you, things might have re- 
sulted differently. You might have killed Ham- 
ilton and broken her heart. Papa was wise in 
his judgment.”’ 

‘* Ay,”’ he answered, slowly. ‘‘I have lived 
long enough to be grateful for his treachery.”’ 

She waited a moment for him to add some- 
thing more than this bitter gratitude. 

‘Farewell, Captain Bassett, I fear we will 
never meet again—farewell, sir!’ And Lady 
Catherine lifted her skirts daintily, moving away 
as if she expected him to detain her by a ques- 
tion, but he only bowed his head and said 
‘* Farewell !’’ while the guard closed and locked 
the door. 

Bernard lay on the floor. A great calm had 
fallen upon him—the restless despair of the 


weeks and months of cruel captivity had ceased 
to harass him. He was content to count off the 
weary days without that maddening regret of 
leaving the one thing undone. It atoned for all 
and more. He could not blame Hamilton that 
he loved her, and deep in his heart he thanked 
heaven for saving him the stain of Hamilton’s 
blood. 

The guard looked in sometimes, to see if the 
rigid, silent captive still lived, and wondered at 
the change. 

‘‘Tt’s but two days before we’re ashore,’’ he 
said, with the manner of one conveying pleasant 
news. 

‘“Ay, only two days more; that’s well,’’ 
absently returned the prisoner, never moving 
his fettered limbs from the position he seemed to 
have maintained for hours. 

The man glanced at him curiously. Their 
caged animal had given up the fight; he had 
fallen lower than they thought—lower than all 
their scorn and humiliation could have driven 
him—he had fallen to gratitude to them for the 
short grace accorded him. 

The shouts of gladness and rushing of busy 
feet told him that his British jailers were at 
home. They were landing amidst glad welcomes 
and greetings from their own people and kins- 
men. Some of them were Bernard’s kinsmen, 


too, but nobody remembered that. 
. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
*" IN THE BITTER \STS OF THE FRIGID NORTH COLONY.”’ 

Marie TREMAINE stood at the window of the 
large villa-like house of the Alexanders, in the 
suburbs of the town of New York. She had 
been domiciled there for many weeks, now 
lengthening into months. The leaves had 
turned sear and yellw, then fallen into decay 
under the snows of winter, and still the pretty 
Virginia heiress lingered amid the gaities of the 
largest Colonial town. Mrs. Tremaine had 
landed on English shores in safety, but beyond 
that and the fact of her return in the early 
spring, no word had reached them. Colonel 
Tremaine had issued his fiat that Marie must 
await her mother’s return, and go into society 
under Mrs. Alexander’s wing. 

The superb Scottish dame, noble and high 
born, herself was charmed with the office of 
chaperone to the loveliest of all the beauties of 
their own aristocratic circle. She sighed regret- 
fully over the wretched results of the war, for, 
notwithstanding her patriotism, Mrs. Alexander 
wished that she could again receive her friend 
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Lord Howe and the British gentlemen of quality 
now shut up in Boston, with the lynx-eyed 
Colonial army on every side save that of the sea. 

‘Truly, Marie, my dear, it’s a thousand pities 
the fine matches in the British army are useless 
to you young ladies,’’ she would say mournfully, 
when they sat in her bright sunny boudoir of 
mornings, or went out in grand toilette in the 
evening. New York, with its myriad loyalists, 
was brilliantly gay and fashionable. The divid- 
ing line was not yet so sharply drawn as to 
sunder the stately dames of aristocratic birth 
from their British cousins. They mingled freely 
with peer and knight from the old country, and 
sometimes believed in King George in preference 
to the aspirations of young George Washington, 
the Virginia planter, or his army of raw Colon- 
ists. The Alexander household had no Tories in 
it. They were thoroughly rebellious, and the 
only son, Major Alexander, fought side by side 
with Basil Tremaine in the Colonial army. Both 
had quitted their plantations and every phase of 
luxury known, had relinquished influence and 
affluence in Virginia to weather the storms and 
rigors of winter camp in the cold northern clime. 
Marie watched the drifting snow and the brave 
equipages in the glory of four horses, footmen 
and outriders, until the great carriage gate was 
suddenly thrown open and the Alexander coach 
with its own particular prancing horses and 
dashing liveried grooms swept around the circle 
in front of the house. 

Marie Tremaine’s countenance settled into a 
mournful repose, almost melancholy, as she sat 
there in deep reverie, scarcely conscious of the 
lively scene before her. In all those long 
months no message had reached her from Jasper, 
no sign that he meant to rescue her from the 
wretched position she had attained by becoming 
his wife. No token that the love so intense and 
passionate while under the fascination of her 
presence had not been a spasmodic tenderness, 
‘“burnt up and burnt out,’’ leaving only the 
gray ashes of regret. He had vanished utterly 
from her world, and she, his wife, knew nothing. 
Other wives were around her, happy and confi- 
dent, accustomed to love and protection, ab- 
sorbed in their husbands, while she could only 
hide the incessant heartache and grope in a very 
night of blindness. He had bound her irre- 
vocably and then gone away, leaving nothing 
save those invisible fetters, that crystal cloud 
shutting her off from sympathy and tenderness. 
Women less attractive were loved wives, women 
apparently careless of possessing the boon she 
craved—the boon of her husband’s faith. Men 


less brilliant and resistless seemed faultless hus- 
bands, she was quick to observe. Nevertheless, 
Marie trusted Jasper with unlimited confidence, 
and waited with a ‘‘hope deferred’’ that well- 
nigh sickened her. 

Marie looked out on the snow and felt that 
she could not bear it. She must soon succumb 
to the griefs harrassing and wearing her life 
away. She wondered how her chaperone could 
love the gayety and fashion of their own circle. 
It was all a meaningless dream to her. 

Thus it was that Marie had no very bright 
face when Mrs. Alexander, divested of her wraps, 
entered the room. The soft, lustrous eyes were 
moist with tears, the beauty and pathos of the 
girl’s poetic loveliness touched and alarmed the 
elder lady. Mrs. Alexander crossed the apart- 
ment slowly. Nothing ever hurried the grand 
dame, and she paused to look down upon Marie, 
who stood deferentially waiting until she was 
pleased to be seated. The long, black satin 
gown which Mrs. Alexander habitually wore 
swept in a train behind her, lace ruffles fell over 
her delicate wrists and long, shapely hands, a 
white muslin turban, high and stiff, added to 
the dignity of her bearing and shaded the classic 
features and a pair of intensely black eyes. She 
was a fine, imposing woman, an Alexander 
mated to an Alexander. She had been too proud 
to wed with any save one of her own race and 
lineage. Mrs. Alexander loved her fair charge, 
and sometimes thought if Bernard Bassett never 
returned her son might do well to ally himself 
with a family almost as ancient and honorable as 
his own. Not quite—no family could ever 
attain that honor or antiquity in the eyes of the 
handsome raven-haired, but over - tenacious 
Alexanders. A mixed motive perhaps prompted 
the suggestion as she patted Marie’s cheek 
kindly. 

‘“*T have letters from my son to-day, my dear. 
He has been ill of a fever, and I have a mind 
to journey to Boston and see him. What think 
you? Could you brave it ?”’ 

“Would you undertake it this weather, ma- 
dam ?”’ Marie inquired. 

‘* Sure, if my son can live in camp this weather 
and not complain, I can take a journey in my 
comfortable chariot, by easy stages, to Boston 
town, to see after his fevers and keep him alive,”’ 
retorted Mrs. Alexander, with stately indigna- 
tion. 

‘*True, madam, I would be vastly pleased to 
accompany you. Papais there. He may wish 
to see me ; at least, I desire to journey with you, 
if you are pleased to wish it,’’ Marie answered, 
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coloring brightly under the slight displeasure in 
the elder lady’s tone. 

‘‘Ah, yes, my dear, you shall go, and that 
to-morrow at noon we will start for George 
Washington’s camp. My son is for this last 
fortnight at Mrs. Simms’s farmhouse, ill enough, 
poor lad, and we can possibly be accommodated 
there for a s’ennight,’’ and Mrs. Alexander rang 
her bell with more eagerness than she cared to 
confess. 

‘*Send Judith and Margaret immediately,”’ 
was her brief order, and when the two maids 
appeared her directions were equally brief and 
decided. 

They were to be ready to set out by the next 
noon for a long journey. The chariot must be 
packed with medicines and luxuries, some rare 
old wine from their own cellars in Virginia, 
herbs for strengthening solutions, and all the 
accessories of a toilette in those days. 

‘‘For, my dear, we will meet gentlemen of 
the first fashion and quality in the camp,”’ ex- 
plained Mrs, Alexander. 

**Shall we be in camp, madam ?”’ asked Marie, 
in amazement; ‘‘ there might be fighting near 
us !”’ 

‘Nonsense, little coward! We shall not be 
in sight of Boston, but safely removed to one 
side of the camp. They can do their fighting at 
a safe distance, but I hope George will not fight 
in such weather as this. The Virginians cannot 
endure the cold.’’ 

By noon the following day she had completed 
every preparation. At a charming supper the 
night before her friends had regretted her ab- 
sence, and many a countenance had fallen lu- 
gubriously at the news of Miss Tremaine’s 
abrupt departure. 

‘Tt is only for a brief space of a few weeks,”’ 
Marie explained to Sir Lionel Fanning, who had 
lingered for weeks in New York, and now sud- 
denly found himself obliged to hurry away. 

‘*Confound the luck, Miss Tremaine. I wish 
you were going inside instead of outside Bos- 
ton.”’ 

Marie smiled pensively, wondering whether 
she would find her friends among the British, or 
one friend, at least. 

‘*T am going inside of Boston, Miss Tremaine, 
you know that, don’t you? I wish I might 
meet you there,’’ he said, cautiously. ‘‘I am 
on Lord Howe’s staff, and you will only be a 
few miles away, almost in sight. I wish we 
might capture you,’’ he added, gallantly. 

‘‘T hope you will do nothing of the kind, 
sir,’ cried Mrs. Alexander, en passant. ‘‘ Give 


our compliments to my Lord Howe, and tell 
him to keep his redcoats in town until the 
weather breaks.’’ 

Fanning laughed good-naturedly. 

La belle Tremaine was a beautiful mystery, 
impervious, inapproachable, and yet sweet and 
resistless. The men sighed over her absence 


and made verses to her eyes, but Marie scarcely 
thought of them again, as she journeyed on day 


after day by easy stages to Boston in the Alex- 
ander chariot, with their courier and outriders, 
their maids and portmanteaus. 

It was past noon when one of the grooms in- 
formed them that they were in sight of camp. 
Mrs. Alexander roused from her drowsiness, for 
the journey had been, as all journeys in those 
days were, tedious and wearying. They had 
traveled in the chariot, stopping at the wayside 
inns on the high road, until both ladies and 
servants longed to reach their destination. 

‘‘Tll warrant you Martha Custis is troubled 
enough about George Washington, away off here 
in these frigid regions. No such banks of snow 
in our own sunny Virginia. It would be vastly 
better to choose a climate like that for fighting, 
if they must fight,’’ commented Mrs. Alexander, 
as the carriage came to a halt ata picket post, 
and a moment after Lennox and half a dozen 
troopers galloped up to the side of the vehicle. 

If the cavalier had in the autumn shown the 
wear of exposure and rough life, now in the 
winter his agpect had become actually rugged. 
The once white hand he extended to Mrs. Alex- 
ander was as brown as that of the commonest 
yeoman. His uniform plainly evinced a greater 
regard for rude comfort than elegance. 

‘‘Ah, Captain, I should scarce have known 
you; sure our poor fellows have had a hard 
time,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Alexander, her eyes 
filling with tears, while they rested on the grace- 
ful figure of the geptleman she had last seen in 
buckles, ruffles and powdered hair. 

‘¢We will have better times, madam, when 
spring comes. It’s this terrible cold climate that 
chills a man to the heart and freezes our patriot- 
ism, only to be thawed by British fire ; eh, here 
comes the colonel himself.”’ 

‘T’]l warrant you that Basil has not spared 
himself ; why, colonel, your hair is as white as 
those snow-covered heights.’’ 

‘‘Oh, papa, how terribly you must have suf- 
fered !’’ Marie said, timidly, when her father dis- 
mounted, and coming to the chariot kissed her 
cheek with more than usual kindness. 

Basil Tremaine sighed and glanced beyond her 
to the camp lying in the distance. 
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‘It?s not much, child ; women can’t under- 
stand these things ; one must get old ; roughing 
it a trifle is nothing; life is not so pleasant at 
the best,’’ he answered, absently drawing on his 
fur-lined glove. ‘‘ You had best forward, madam, 
this is no weather for ladies ; turn to the left. 
Your son is quartered at Mrs. Simm’s ; she can 
accommodate you. The farmhouse is comfort- 
able, and not far from headquarters.’’ 

Basil Tremaine remounted his horse and rode 
briskly forward, while the chariot followed, Len- 
nox keeping close to the widow, as if it only 
required a sight of the delicate profile within to 
complete his happiness. 

The hot tears blinded Marie Tremaine; her 
heart was full, with this sudden re-awakening 
among the home faces. The old scenes passed 
before her mental eye, the old feelings rushed 
over her. Her father had aged frightfully. His 
whitened locks touched his daughter beyond 
everything. Deep down in her soul Marie knew 
that exposure and hardship were not alone re- 
sponsible for the change in the grim soldier. 

Lennox, keenly observant, noted the agitation 
she could not altogether suppress, even when 
Basil Tremaine came to a sharp halt, and, point- 
ing to a low, irregularly built house, standing 
back among groups of trees stretching their 
naked branches above the roof, said : 

‘“That is the place ; I will see you again— 
farewell !’ and galloped off. 

There were tents a few hundred yards from 
the house, and soldiers passing and repassing 
through the orchard, while on the other side was 
a great old-fashioned garden, with frozen, ice-cov- 
ered hedges and slippery, dangerous walks. As 
Lennox lifted Marie from the chariot, he said : 

‘The colonel is two decades older since he 
lost Bernard.”’ 

Her cheek flushed. 

It had been her own thought and yet, she re- 
flected, there was something more in reserve for 
him, another stroke to fall upon the old man in 
the future—somewhere in the future. 

‘‘Tt would be vastly pleasanter if one could 
pass a day here without that ugly rattle of 
musketry. I don’t like it in the least,’’ ob- 
served Mrs. Alexander, one evening when the 
ugly rattle seemed to cut through the freezing 
blasts and echo among the heights in uncomfort- 
able proximity to them. 

‘Sure, the British don’t let us forget them. 
Those heights are enviable ground. If we had 
them the harbor would be under our command,’’ 
remarked Tom Marchison, drawing his chair 
nearer Marie Tremaine 


7 


“Curse the British !—pardon me, madam ! 
ejaculated Colonel Tremaine, in a bitter tone. 

He had just entered the pleasant, well-lighted 
apartment, and stood before the capacious fire- 
place in which the huge logs blazed, warming 
his hands in a leisurely way very much as if it 
was a luxury seldom enjoyed. 

‘*T’]l warrant you we all do that in our hearts, 
colonel, but perhaps none of us have quite that 
cause to hate them that you have,’’ answered 
Mrs. Alexander, ringing for the supper to be 
brought in. 

‘““Ay, madam, I ‘have cause,”’ 
tween his set teeth. 


he said, be- 
‘*T have never shown one 
of them quarter, and, so help me God, I never 
will.”’ 

‘*Papa, don’t say that,’’ softly entreated 
Marie, with a scared, wistful look in her eyes, 
as she averted her face from the glance that shot 
like a lightning gleam from under Basil Tre- 
maine’s bushy brows. 

‘Say that,’’ he repeated, a stony, flint-like 
look in the stern countenance, tenfold sterner 
and more uncompromising than in the old days. 
‘*T say that if my own son served King George 
and fought under his colors, I would shoot him 
down without mercy. I spare no enemy ; that 
is my creed, madam,’’ and as he said it Tom 
laughed uneasily, perhaps more to cover the 
almost savage tone than from any special pleas- 
ure the sentiment gave him. 

‘‘Where is the firing to-night, colonel?’’ he 
asked, in a good natured attempt to turn the 
subject. 

‘Gad, not so far off as one would like. They 

say an officer and a few dragoons were reconnoit- 
ering in the most impudent manner, and the 
pickets sent a few bullets after them, which I 
fear me did very little damage,’’ answered the 
older officer, taking a cup of coffee from Mrs. 
Alexander and sipping it slowly. 
, ‘Ah, here is Captain Lennox; he brings us 
the latest tidings !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Alexander, 
turning back the lace ruffles from her wrists, to 
pour out the coffee in the cups on the tray before 
her, with Major Alexander’s valet and one of 
her own grooms as substitutes for her trained 
waiting-men. 

Lennox gave his cloak to a servant, but with un- 
usual precaution he laid his carbine and sword on 
a table within easy reach. There was no evening 
dress now, no splendid costumes, no scarlet waist- 
coats, no jewel-hilted swords ; all was meant for 
hard, rough service. Men and accoutrements were 
tried by the same bitter tests, and all bore the im- 
press of the iron duty upon them. 
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‘*Take your coffee and tell us the news after- 
ward ; in the meantime you will thaw before 
that good fire; ah, poor fellows,’? commented 
their hostess, a ring of tender compassion in her 
voice, ‘‘ how this north wind howls !”’ 

‘‘Ah, I'll warrant you Martha Custis would 
never rest so easy at Mount Vernon if she had 
been out one night in this terrible climate ; she 
would have George Washington send these men 
home. He kills them with cold and hunger,”’ 
energetically continued Mrs. Alexander, thinking 
of her son out on perilous duty this bitter night. 

‘*You think she would be the better general 
of the two, eh, madam,’’ laughed Tom Mar- 
chison, in his loud, free way. 

‘Vastly the better, sir; she would have them 
fight in the spring, and that is common sense,”’ 
retorted the lady, refilling Lennox’s cup with 
hot coffee. 

Lennox had by some imperceptible finesse 
established himself close to Miss Tremaine. 

“You did not ask about the skirmish this 
evening, and we were not far from vou,’’ he said, 
in a low tone. 

‘‘No; I thought you would tell us. Is there 
any danger? They would not venture to allow 
themselves to be captured just now, when our 
poor fellows are being treated so harshly in 
Boston,’’ Marie spoke in the musical tones that 
made everything she uttered so resistlessly sweet. 

‘* And yet,’’ responded Lennox, in a deliberate 
voice, ‘‘they approached so near and were so 
rashly defiant, so daringly persistent, that at one 
time we easily recognized each other.”’ 

‘“Were they near us, Captain Lennox?” 
asked Marie, in quick alarm. 

‘Yes, very near you, and the leader seemed 
obstinately bent upon reaching this farmhouse,”’ 
he continued, watching her narrowly, and mark- 
ing the genuine consternation in every lineament. 

“Did you tell Mrs. Alexander? Is it not 
very dangerous, very perilous, for us to remain 
here?’’ she demanded. 

‘* En verite, Miss Tremaine, I rather think the 
matter concerned Mrs. Alexander less than some 
one else,’’ he said, pointedly. 

She looked at him in sheer surprise, evidently 
perplexed to catch his meaning. Lennox knew 
the changes of that fair face too thoroughly not 
to see that Marie did not in the least comprehend 
him. 

‘*She is no traitress,’’ he mentally decided, 
scarcely conscious of the intense relief the decis- 
ion afforded him. 

‘*T did not mean,’’ she began, in half apology, 
‘*that the enemy cared in the least to capture or 


consider us, but close vicinity to the camp 
i] 


of the Virginians is perhaps dangerous. 
‘But I did mean that the enemy cared to 


capture and consider you,’’ Lennox replied, in 
the same even \ the same doubt and eau- 
tion, of one feeling his ground, returning to 
tone and look. : 

The strangeness of his manner, the half sneer 
which crept over his countenance as he saw the 


hot blood surge » Marie’s cheek added to her 
embarrassment. 

‘It is very dangerous, Miss Tremaine,’’ he 
added, contemptuously, ‘‘a very dangerous game 
to play here, and perhaps just a little barbarous, 
even for a woman.”’ 

‘*What do you mean, Captain Lennox? Why 
do you speak to me like that? Have I done 
anything barbarous she asked, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, her mind taking a swift flight to 
Bernard. 

‘You are doing something very barbarous, 
Miss Tremaine ; perhaps even the leader of those 
British dragoons might say that. The most 
ferocious of savages will not accomplish his pur- 
pose by slaying his friends in cold blood,’’ he 
said, with stern bitterness. 


‘“Why do you say this to me?”’ she repeated, 
gently, without raising her eyes. 

Lennox made an impatient movement. ‘‘Is 
it possible to believe that you do not know who 
commanded the British dragoons to-night?’ he 
sneered. ‘‘Is it possible you do not know that 
it was Jasper Hamilton ?”’ 

A burning flush rushed to the very roots o1 
Marie Tremaine’s golden- brown hair.- She 
looked at him with such an agony of entreaty in 
her eyes that the sneer vanished, and Lennox 
repented of the injustice done her in his secret 
soul. Pressing her hands together she sank 
back in her chair, struggling to keep down the 
passion of feeling he had unwittingly stirred. 
Lennox silently watched and silently acquitted 
her of any connivance with the foe, but further 
than that the Colonist soldier could not go. He 
hated Jasper Hamilton with a déep, relentless 
hatred, and Marie’s agitation only augmented 
the enmity. He believed him to be an un- 
scrupulous adventurer, and charged him with 
deep treachery, not only to Bernard, but Marie. 

‘*You ask nothing, make no inquiries. Is it 
merely a woman’s flimsy ruse to make me vol- 
unteer all, or because you feel no interest ?’’ he 
inquired, seeing that she said no word more, but 
only sat very still and downcast. 

““T thought you would tell me all,’’ she said, 
in a low tone. 
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‘‘T never meant to tell you all, Miss Tremaine. 
A man cannot choose but bend to your will. It 
is evident you desire to know how and where I 
discovered Hamilton’s latest achievements. I 
meant to be reticent and end my babbling like a 
fool ; but who can resist you?’’ asked Lennox, 
lowering his voice unconsciously. 

‘Tell me, will you?’ she asked, briefly. 

‘“Yes; I will tell you that Jasper Hamilton 
led a party of dragoons this evening, and they 
made a desperate effort to reach this farmhouse. 
My company defended the outposts, and when 
they repeated their attack a dozen times and 
would not be driven off, you may know how 
determined they were to reach your domicile.’’ 

‘‘How could you know that it was Jas— 
Major Hamilton?’’ she ccrrected, coloring at the 
mistake. 

‘‘When my men came out to the relief of the 
outposts we drove the enemy back; he fought 
obstinately enough, and in the melee I fought 
hand to hand with Jasper,’’ he answered, inex- 
pressible irony in the pronunciation of the name. 
‘**T did my best to capture or disable him, and I 
had good proof that he was animated by the 
same spirit toward myself-—nevertheless the luck 
of each hung by us. Hamilton believed in his 
luck, and with some reason.”’ 

‘““Why did you believe they meant to come 
here, Captain Lennox ?’’ Marie bent toward him 
with a flushed, eager expression on her face that 
angered him. 

‘* Because you were here to lure him on, and 
I heard him rally his men and urge them for- 
ward to this house until overpowering numbers 
forced him back. He was frantic with rage. That 
is my sole revenge to-night, but my day is not 
far distant. I know that, Mistress Marie.”’ 

Every word that Lennox uttered sent a quiver 
of pain through each fibre of her being, yet 
she dared not say that it was so—dared rot 
say that her pulses were beating wildly at 
the intelligence he had brought. She felt as 
if a terrible weight had been lifted from her 
life with this knowledge of Jasper’s love before 
her. She heard nothing more until she sud- 
denly became aware that Lennox asked her a 
question. 

‘‘T have told you so much news, has Tom 
Marchison been equally generous? Have you 
heard his tidings ””’ he inquired, dryly. 

Marie laughed. She could not have told at 
what, or why. 

‘‘Here he comes to tell me,’’ she said, glee- 
fully. ‘‘Give me your news, Tom? What can 
it be ?’’ 


, 


‘** Gad, it’s not so heavenly that you may look 
at me like an angel. Sure, you are improving 
every day. You never looked so lovely, Marie, 
as you do to-night,’’ was Tom’s irrelevant reply. 

‘*Oh, Tom, if you have any good news, tell it 
me, please !’’ she urged, lightly. 

‘‘That is a matter of taste,’’ coolly interpo- 
lated Lennox. 

‘‘Ay, sure it is. Mine is half and half. 
’Gad, I’m struck with a doubt even of that. [ll 
warrant Marie will take it only one-third good.’’ 
And Tom’s loud laugh rang out so that Basil 
Tremaine and Mrs. Alexander turned from their 
cards to see the cause of his merriment. 

‘Faith, madam, I am only telling that my 
mother and my sister Anne came this morning, 
and are lodged at the cross roads—Bill Sudley’s 
Inn. It’s no place for a gentlewoman, and is so 
villainous dirty that my mother says she must 
lodge better or go home.’’ 

‘*Then let thy mother lodge here. They can 
contrive a chamber for her,’’ suggested Mrs. 
Alexander, after a moment’s thought. ‘‘ It will 
be vastly pleasanter for Marie and me, and Anne 
is ever full of life.”’ 

‘“Ay, madam,’’ replied Tom, who had seen 
the dismay and almost horror with which Marie 
heard his news, ‘‘my sister is blessed with a 
tongue that wags sharply, and she hath some 
old grudge against Marie. ’Gad, I am not in 
their secrets, madam, but confound it! perhaps 
they had best not come here. My mother can 
stand the dirt and the noise a few days, I'll 

yarrant.’’ 

‘*She must come here to-morrow. It’s no 
matter about a chit of a girl like Marie. Her 
elders are not to be put to discomfort for her,”’ 
Basil Tremaine sternly answered, taking up his 
cards and resuming his game, fully comprehend- 
ing that the matter was decided. 

Lennox placed the long feather screen to shield 
Marie’s face from the heat of the fire, whisper- 
ing as he did so: 

** You are afraid of Anne Marchison. Faith, 
she does seem to bring you evil. Take care that 
her arrival does not augur disaster for you—just 
now.’’ 

‘What do you mean, Captain Lennox ?”’ she 
asked, faintly. 

‘*T mean that there is peculiar danger to you 
in having a quondam friend in the ranks of the 
enemy,’’ he replied, meaningly. 

‘*T fear I have no friend anywhere,”’ she said. 

** You have enough to save you from the sor- 
rows of an egregious folly, but Anne Marchison 
is not one of them. I only hope so many ladies 
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can be domiciled under the same roof without 
danger to themselves,’’ he added, jocularly, tak- 
ing his leave of his hostess and following Colonel 
Tremaine from the room. 

‘““Why do you examine your weapons so 
keenly, Captain Lennox ? Sure, you must think 
the British are in the orchard,’’ cried Mrs. Alex- 
ander, as she saw that officer pause in the hall 
and narrowly scrutinize his firearms 

‘**T’]l warrant, madam, they are not any too far 
from us, and a man’s life nowadays is naught to 
anyone save himself. He can’t look too warily 
after it when any bush may hide an assassin.”’ 

‘‘T hope not, indeed,’’ answered the lady, 
drawing her velvet pelisse around her shoulders 
and shivering a little a she sat down close to 
the fire. My son is out to-night. I trust Provi- 
dence will not permit the enemy to leave their 
barracks and creep unawares upon our poor, half- 
frozen fellows,’’ she added, pathetically, the 
haughty turbaned head drooping upon her 
hands. ‘‘ Look out, Marie, and see if it has 
fallen dark and stormy, or whether the stars 
shine. This cold wind is deafening. Sure, 
George Washington is barbarous !”’ 

Marie raised the sash, and opened the heavy 
oaken shutter. Pitch-like darkness was un- 
lighted by a star or even a feeble ray from the si- 
lent camp. The north wind howled and roared 
over Dorchester Heights. She was leaning far 
across the broad window sill, gazing up at the 
cold winter sky, when from the darkness a hand 
stretched out swiftly and laid in hers a letter. 
She closed the shutter, knowing that some one of 
the enemy had quitted his barracks, and stealth- 
ily entered’ the American camp to bring her a 
letter from Jasper Hamilton. Marie read it in 
the secrecy of her chamber, and loved him as 
tenderly as ever. It was brief and cautious, but 
enough, for it said : 

‘* To-morrow night, in the orchard, you must 
venture to meet me. Just after twilight, when 
men are still moving about will be safest. 
Under the great apple-tree which was struck by 
lightning. I will wait for you.’’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


' ”? 


“AH, MY DARLING: MY DARLING. 

Dusk had fallen again. It was a sad evidence 
of the bitterness and enmity stalking abroad 
that men waited for night, planned for the night, 
and breathed more securely when the night, not 
the day, came upon them. So the frozen twi- 
light of the short winter day deepened slowly 
enough to Marie Tremaine, for whom it enfolded 


a great event, a wonderful joy, filling her very 
soul with rapture, undimmed by apprehension. 
Evelyn and Tom Marchison, who were in Mrs. 
Alexander’s sitting-room, yelept the drawing- 
room, now shared by Mrs. Marchison and Anne, 
were half bewildered by the brilliant beauty of 
Marie Tremaine. It had been months since 
they had seen her gentle gaiety so spontaneously, 
or the sweet, witching smiles so full of mirth. 

‘Sure it’s not because my sister Anne has 
come,’? Tom Marchison said, with a grimace at 
Anne, whose glittering black orbs’ rested doubt- 
fully upon Maric, even while Major Alexander 
sought to entertain her, and provoke the sparkles 
of wit with which men liked to beguile a winter 
evening. Poor Tom had entered the room reluct- 
antly. He dreaded Anne’s proximity to Marie 
Tremaine, but the position was reversed. Marie, 
lovely and mirthful, laughed softly at his fears, 
while his shrewish sister sat in evident pre- 
occupation, silently listening, perhaps utterly 
perplexed and not altogether pleased, for her 
strange taciturnity was only broken by an occa- 
sional cutting remark, acrid and spiteful, as only 
Anne could utter. Anne Marchison had been 
fair enough while the freshness and roundness of 
health remained, but physical strength had not 
been sufficient to bear the terrible wear and tear 
of her passionate nature. She had degenerated 
into a wiry little creature, disappointed, ill-tem- 
pered, suspicious, consumed by jealousy, and 
the desperate throes of her unlucky love. 

‘‘Where is Captain Lennox ?”’ she asked, ab- 
ruptly. ‘‘Heis my old enemy. It is diamond 
cut diamond. We are too shrewd for each other 
and all the rest of the world. Why is he not 
here?”’ 


‘‘Lennox sent his complements to you, 
madam,’’ answered Evelyn, bowing low to Mrs. 
Marchison, ‘‘ and to Miss Anne, and says he will 
pay his respects latér, if you will permit.” 

‘‘T’]l warrant he has nothing better to do,”’ 
Basil Tremaine said, indifferently. ‘‘It’s only a 
rubber of whist with Major Warren. By the 
by, I have a bet with Warren that my wife 
sailed on the twentieth; he declares it was the 
twenty-second. You must give me your mother’s 
last letter, Marie ; where is it ?”’ 

‘**T’}] look for it, sir,’’ answered Marie, with a 
brilliant, involuntary smile that struck to Anne’s 
heart an angry suspicion. 

‘“What pleases her so vastly in that?’ she 
queried, crossly, as Marie’s brisk, rapid step ran 
up the narrow, dark stairs to her own chamber. 

An agile figure enveloped in cloak and hood 
was swiftly crossing the orchard to the great apple 
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tree “struck by lightning.’’ Over the frozen earth 
she stepped, looking neither to the right nor left, 
only flew straight as an arrow from the bow. 
The camp, with its myriad lights, lay so close 
that the voices came up to her with startling 
distinctness. The laughter of the the 
commands of the officers, and the tramp of sen- 


men, 


tinels near enough to speak with. The darkness 
protected her, but even then Marie felt a thrill 
of alarm. She had 
camp. Marie wondered why Jasper had chosen 
this spot, and yet she felt that, shut off from 
observation by a sudden rise in the ground, this 


never been so close to the 


secluded but public spot was singularly safe. 
She had no time to question or reason, for all 
out of breath as she was, Marie ran into the 
arms of a man standing beside the riven, black- 
ened trunk. 

‘*My poor darling, it is in this way we must 
meet ?’’ he whispered, folding her to his heart. 

“Oh, Jasper, Jasper !’’ she exclaimed, press- 
ing her face down upon his breast, and there it 
remained for a brief moment of passionate, over- 
whelming feeling. 

It was Jasper who first broke the spell. 
aised her head from his breast as he said : 

‘*Marie, my precious one, every moment is an 
I must tell you quickly the 
plans I have for you; do you believe, dearest 


He 


age to me to-night. 


life, that I have tamely submitted to this separa- 
tion.”’ 

The strange unsteadiness of his voice while he 
held her to his heart, as if he meant that no 
human power should again wrest her therefrom, 
touched Marie beyond everything. 

‘Oh, Jasper, I love you!’ she murmered, in 
that wonderful musical tone. 

‘* How can you love me, Marie, if you believed 
me faithless? But I was not, Marie, my in- 
formation was false, and it came from Anne 
Marchison. 
with your mother, and to England I went in 
pursuit of you, only to find myself betrayed and 
tricked, only to find myself on that side of the 
ocean and you, dearest, on this.”’ 

Marie pressed her soft cheek against his lips. 

‘‘What does it matter now, Jasper?—now that 
I have you again?’ she asked, gently. ‘‘ We 
can forgive Anne. Let me look at you, darling ! 
I can see row so plainly. How noble you look, 
Jasper, even in this ugly coat! Is this your 
uniform ?”’ 

‘“No, my poor dearest ; I am uot in uniform 
to-night. I could not pass the pickets in my 


scarlet coat.’’ 
Maric laughed musizally. 
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She told me you were in England | 
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It matters little to 
me now what coat you wear, except that you are 
safer in this, are you not?” 


‘‘T am so glad, Jasper. 


‘* Possibly,’? he answered, glad in his heart 
that she could not conjecture the extremity of 
his peril. 
tone 


defined the doubt in his 


and caught a vague alarm. 


Marie’s ear 

‘* Jasper, if anything takes you from me now 
it will break my heart !’’ she burst out, passion- 
ately. 

‘* Nothing shall part us, dear one, if you have 
courage to meet some danger, and do as I wish 
you. I must have you safe with me. 
me if I fail again.’’ And there was intense love 


God help 


in the voice. 
‘*T will incur any danger, Jasper. 
not take me with you now? 


Can you 
I will bear any 
fatigue or cold, only let me go with you now— 
now, this moment, Jasper ?’’ she entreated, pass- 
ing her arm around his neck coaxingly, and 


nestling close to him as if she would not be 
parted. 
‘‘No, Marie,’’ he answered, gravely. ‘‘ Do 


not tempt me, my dear life, the danger is too 
great for you to-night, or for me to permit, but 
to-morrow will you venture to the cross roads ? 
I will meet you there and carry you off with me 
into Boston ?”’ 

**T will venture anywhere, Jasper, with you,”’ 
she said, in a whisper. 

The handsome head bent low as he pressed 
his lips to her brow and folded her in his strong 
embrace, while he told Marie every minute de- 
tail of the plan arranged for her. 
ing to brave all, defy every danger, and the 
dashing British officer who loved as he had 
never loved before resolved that he would snatch 
Marie from the very midst of the enemy. 

‘‘T am selfish to ask it, Marie,’’ he said, with 
passionate tenderness, ‘‘ but God forgive me, I 
cannot live without you! I have been foiled 
and deceived until I scarcely dare to hope for 
success. Mine has been a rough wooing, dar- 
ling, through treachery and 
death itself. Nevertheless, 
end it all forever.”’ 

‘And forgive Anne Marchison ?’’ she inter- 
posed, softly. 

‘‘Curse Anne Marchison !’’ he broke out in 
irrepressible bitterness, ‘‘she sent me on a fool’s 
errand to England.”’ 

‘Did you see my mother, Jasper ?’’ she asked, 
in a little effort to stay the resentful words. 

The touch of her white fingers, stealing up 
into his hair, seemed to lull the wrath Anne 


She was will- 


danger — almost 


to-morrow we will 
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Marchison’s name stirred in his breast. He 
held them tightly within his own, as he an- 
swered, slowly : 

‘*Yes, Marie, I saw her and accomplished 
what she could not. Your Cousin Bassett is 
saved from execution, and will be exchanged 
with other prisoners. For your sake, my love, 
I did this. When we are both free men he shall 
atone to me for insult and dishonor. He has 
had no injustice, Marie. Bernard Bassett will 
come back to you sooner or later.’’ 

Marie looked up into the handsome face si- 
lently meeting the eyes gazing down into hers 
with that voiceless, intense tenderness Jasper 
Hamilton could not conceal. 

‘* Jasper,’’ she said, her soft, sweet, trembling 
lips suddenly pressed to his, ‘‘ you have made 
me too happy.”’ 

‘¢ To-morrow, it will all be over, Marie. I 
shall have no more doubts or suspense, no more 
intrigue from Anne Marchison. Take courage, 
darling, you will be mine to-morrow, and God 
knows that is an eternity tome. Are you brave 
enough to venture?’ hg asked, in a low, per- 
gsuasive voice. 

She slipped her hand in his gently, and laid 
her cheek against Jasper’s shoulder. 

‘*T cannot be happy without you,’’ was the 
whispered answer. 

‘*My own Marie, I must not keep you in this 
freezing cold a moment longer. I have had one 
precious half hour, beloved—that must suffice. 
Ay, they are changing guard—that is my golden 
moment,’’ he said, quickly, yet holding her in 
his passionate embrace. 

‘‘They could not recognize you in this ugly 
homespun coat, Jasper. There, it is all quiet 
again,’’ she said, as she clung to him in the 
might and power of her great love. Hamilton 
listened intently, then, with an abrupt : 

‘“My poor wife !’’ he pressed her to his bosom, 
frantically and tenderly. ‘‘Go, Marie,’ he 
said, in a tone of deprecation, ‘‘and whisper a 
prayer for me. Go, my darling, but give me 
one more kiss from your pure lips, the last until 
we meet again.’’ And Hamilton helc her closer 
while he kissed her again, then r eased her 
suddenly. ‘‘ Now run, my love, tha they may 
not be on your track, too,’’ he addeu, with bit- 
ter emphasis. 

She paused and said, softly : ‘‘God bring me 
to you again, Jasper !’’ then bounded swiftly 
away. 

Marie rushed up to her chamber in uninter- 
rupted safety. Wonderful good fortune had at- 
tended every step, had blinded the Argus-eyed 


enemies her people were to Jasper. She was 
safe, and ah, so happy, so jubilant, if only she 
could be certain of Jasper, but how could he 
fail? Then she ran downstairs with the letter 
in her hand. It astonished the girl to find her 
father in the same rubber of whist, too deeply 
absorbed to notice her glide noiselessly in and 
seat herself in the niche by the great fireplace, 
while Evelyn and Tom Marchison detached 
themselves from their outside interest in the 
game and resumed their seats near her. She felt 
a strange amazement that no one suspected the 
great, sweet tidings that sent the blood through 
her veins quickened ten thousand fold. All were 
there talking and jesting over their cards and 
Mrs. Alexander’s hot punch, unmindful of the 
bliss coming to her with such wondr.s facility 
—all save Anne Marchison. Tom said she had 
a headache and had gone to bed, and Lennox 
had not come. 

‘*Strange, too!’ Tom remarked, glancing at 
the dial on the mantel ; ‘‘ there was nothing to 
detain him, and Gad, everybody knows that it 
takes General Washington himself to hold Len- 
nox away from Mistress Tremaine’s presence.”’ 

**General Washington may have found work 
for him,’’ suggested Evelyn. ‘‘ Lennox is a 
capital fellow for an‘emergency, and who knows 
how many of the British have stolen into camp 
while we loitered here basking in the smiles of 
the Virginia beauty ?”’ 

‘“He would pay dear for his temerity who 
ventured into our lines just now, when each side 
is watching the other so venomously, and we are 
eyeing Dorchester Heights with covetous desire,”’ 
interpolated Major Alexander, as the card play- 
ers rose from the table, and the guests having 
verged closely upon the last moment, hastened 
to take leave before the tap of the drum ad- 
monished them to be in camp. 

‘*Good night, madam ; tell my sister Anne to 
try and not let her tongue wag with such dev ish 
sharpness. Miss Tremaine is all the bette for 
my sister’s ailment to-night, madam,’’ Tom aid, 
when he bade his mother good night.”’ 

“It’s vastly pleasanter for the two to keep 
aloof ; but Marie will be none the better to-mor- 
row for Anne’s ailing to-night, mark my word 
for that, my boy.”’ 

Tom laughed rather uneasily and followed the 
gentlemen into the hall, where Marie was chat- 
ting brightly with Evelyn, while her father en- 
veloped himself in his heavy furred cloak, now 
and then glancing at his daughter with a half 
regretful, half pleased admiration. 

‘* Keep a sharp lookout for the British, Tom ; 
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I’m vastly afraid you will fall into their clutches 
you are so unwary,’’ remarked his mother. 

‘‘Sure, mother, I’ll take care of, that,’’ he 
laughed, suddenly throwing the front door wide 
open and pausing to look back at Miss Tremaine. 

Marie was looking straight before her as the 
door flung back. A startled expression crept 
over her face, for her eyes met those of Lennox, 
for an instant only, then he had vanished in the 
darkness. 

Evidently he meant to avoid them, to avoid 
Marie, and Marie felt a dim, undefinable im- 
pression that his odd behavior was on her ac- 
count. She wondered, rather, that Lennox 
should act so peculiarly, wondered that he 
sought to shelter himself from her notice, and 
then it occurred to Marie that Tom’s careless 
words might have been verified : 

‘* General Washington had work for him.”’ 

Indeed, when Marie obeyed Mrs. Alexander's 
usual request to look out and see whether the 
night was ‘‘black and gusty’’ her belief was 
confirmed by the eager, earnest tones drifting 
back to her as the party crossed the orchard. 
Tones she recognized as those of Lennox—the 
clear, unmistakable voice of the Colonist officer 
talking rapidly, then they disappeared swiftly, 
and Marie closed the window, saying, in some 
perplexity : 

‘The night is wonderfully clear and cloudless, 
but there seems unusual stir about the camp. I 
fear they have work this cold night.’’ 

‘‘Sure George Washington would be a fool,’’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Alexander in alarm, ‘‘to send 
his men out in such weather as this. They can 
scarcely keep alive in camp. Martha Custis had 
best come here and look after her husband be- 
fore he goes staring mad.”’ 

Marie made no reply, only followed the irate 
dame upstairs, repenting of having needlessly 
alarmed her. ; 

Marie suddenly became aware, as she waited 
for Mrs. Alexander’s velvet train to sweep majest- 
ically out of the way, that some one flitted 
lightly into the hall below. She leaned over the 
balustrade and peered down into the gloom. It 
was Anne Marchison, and evidently she, too, 
sought to avoid observation. 

‘* Anne, is that you ?’’ demanded Mrs. Marchi- 
son, sharply, as Marie uttered a startled exclama- 
tion. ‘‘We thought you were abed ; what do 
you mean by prowling about like a_ British 
spy ?”’ 

Anne laughed uncannily. 

‘‘ A British spy, indeed ?”’ she exclaimed, in a 
high, shrill key, springing up the steps after 


them. ‘‘ Mother, you could never take me for a 
British spy. It hate the British. I am no spy, 
don’t accuse me—not me,’’ and Anne circled 
suspiciously around Marie, repeating ‘‘ not me— 
not me.’’ 

Mrs. Alexander held her candle over nearer to 
Anne. The girl’s face was ghastly pale, her 
eyes had a fiery glitter, usual to them when 
Anne was intensely excited. 

‘Where have you been, Anne? Not to bed, 
I'll warrant you?” 

Anne turned upon her mother with taunting 
defiance. 

‘‘T have been serving my country, madam— 
better than lying in bed.”’ 

Mrs. Alexander, who looked just then particu- 
larly haughty and contemptuous, said, coldly : 
‘‘T thought you had brought up your girls to 
have some sense of propriety; really, Mistress 
Anne has treated us to quite an ill-bred scene. 
Good night, madam. Come, Marie, perhaps the 
young woman will be in better temper to-mor- 
row,’’ and the resentful dame turned short away, 
drawing Marie with her. 

Marie bolted her chamber door timidly and 
sat down, oppressed by the vague threats of this, 
her natural enemy. What could she mean? 
Where had Anne been all the livelong evening ? 

Ah, well, to-morrow would ‘‘ end it all’’ —to- 
morrow coming now so swiftly. She would lay 
her head on Jasper’s broad shoulder and tell 
him these persecutions, and then charitably 
eliminate Anne from their future life. 

Marie could not cope with Anne; she shud- 
dered to think what might have happened had 
she come upon that brief sweet tryst in the 
orchard, or suspected Jasper’s actual presence so 
perilously near. The fair brown head had been 
bent on the round arms for a long vigil. It was her 
last night with them—she might never behold 
them again. Perhaps that was why sleep had 
vanished from those soft eyes, why Marie felt 
that she must sit there and wait for morning. 
The fire had burned into a bed of red hot coals, 
and they in their turn had faded into ashen 
greyness—dull, chilling and dead. The winter 
atmosphere grew more frigid, and Marie became 
sensible of an icy coldness creeping over her. 
Faint streaks were visible in the east when she 
drew aside the curtain and peered out into the 
obscurity of that cheerless hour. 

It was the earliest tint of a still glacial dawn, 
the mysterious lonely hour before the world 
starts to life. Marie shivered. It was deadful 
to be awake in that gloom. She felt an over- 
po ering weariness stealing over her, a cold, 
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miserable distress, as if some dire calamity had 
suddenly stricken her. 

Marie never could remember whether she had 
really fallen asleep, or was only in a drowsy, 
semi-unconscious state, when suddenly someone 
seemed to call her, ‘‘ Marie!’’ in the tender, 
deep tone she knew to be Jasper’s. She started 
up in bed, as a sharp, shrill rattle cleft the 
dimness and silence of dawn—the rattle of dis- 
tant musketry. 

‘Jasper! Jasper !’’ she exclaimed, springing 
up inalarm. ‘‘ Jasper, what is the matter ?”’ 

It was some moments before she could re- 
member how utterly impossible it was for him 
to have uttered her name, and yet she could not 
shake off the impression, vivid and _ startling, 
and clinging with the painful tenacity of reality. 
She drew back the curtain. It was quite early 
dawn. The east had a shadowy, roseate tinge. 
Her eye traveled from the dawning horizon east- 
ward, andthen Marie started violently, as her 
glance fell upon a figure rapidly approaching 
through the orchard. 

It was Lennox in full uniform, wearing his 
sword and topboots as if on duty. He came 
directly toward the wing she occupied and im- 
mediately under her window. There he abruptly 
stopped and gave a keen, upward look. Marie 
watched from behind the curtain, as his eager 
eye scanned her window again and again. She 
breathed softly, feeling that he must see her— 
that his intent gaze must penetrate the flimsy 
shield of the curtain and discover her shivering 
behind it. His purpose, whatever that might 
be, was apparently accomplished, for Lennox 
turned and walked away. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
‘*SOMETHING HAS HAPPENED.”’ 


Wuen Lennox had vanished from sight, 
Marie crept back into bed. The brave, healthy 
nature of the girl fought off the vagaries of 
fancy. It cost a struggle to banish the real- 
istic pain of the delusion of Jasper’s voice. It 
clung to her. The premonition of calamity took 
transient possession of her—the old doubt and 
fear of Lennox’s motive. Surely his errand had 
reference to her. Some unusual reason must 
have called Lennox from his couch before the 
morning dawn roused the camp. Struggle as 
she would Marie could not help a burst of tears, 
as real in their grief as if of her own knowledge 
disaster had crushed down upon her life. They 
were a relief. She accused herself of folly, and 
steadfastly thought of the necessity to her of 


courage and coolness, of the joy, removed by 
only a few hours of morning sunshine. Thus 
Marie’s forebodings departed-—courage returned. 

Jasper had told her to come to the cross 
roads, a hundred yards below the tavern, and— 
wait. 

““That is all, my love. If you are brave 
enough to venture, the rest shall be my care. 
Only be prompt when the sun is on the hour of 
noon,’’ he had said, and as Marie made her 
toilette, and Judith curled her sunny hair, she 
cast many a furtive glance toward the chimneys 
of the tavern, not a mile away. 

Breakfast was already in progress when Marie 
Tremaine appeared downstairs, but Mrs. Alex- 
ander forebore to rebuke her tardiness and Mrs. 
Marchison took her coffee in gloomy silence. 

“Tl warrant you, Marie, something has hap- 


pened to Anne,’’ abruptly remarked Anne’s 
mother. ‘‘She is like one demented, crying 


and wringing her hands and bewailing all night. 
I'm sure I can’t tell what hath come over the 
child.’’ 

‘It is strange. May I go to her, madam— 
perhaps I can do something for her?’ asked 
Marie, hastily conquering all repugnance to this 
errand of mercy 


. 


‘“Do, my child,’’ earnestly answered Mrs. 
Marchison, with a world of relief in her voice. 
‘* Drink your coffee, my dear, and then see if she 
will tell it to yeu, for she is well-nigh distracted 
about something.”’ 

Marie pushed back her cup and hurried up to 
Anne’s chamber 

Anne was lying across the bed moaning, her 
pallid and tear-stained face turned away from 
the door. She had not undressed or gone to 
bed during the night—only thrown herself down 
regardless of the hopeless ruin of her London 
gown. : 

‘‘Anne!’’ Marie syllabled the name doubt- 
ingly, as she hesitated on the threshold, remem- 
bering that it was perhaps for the last time. 

Anne turned slowly, and as she met Marie’s 
soft eyes, uttered a swift, sharp cry, and drew 
the sheet over her face. ‘‘Go away from me, 
Marie! Never, never come near me! _ Go, I 
say, leave me, or I will die !’’ she screamed, a 
piteous fear and tremor more than hatred in the 
voice. 

‘Anne, let me comfort you,’’ pleaded Marie, 
gently. 

‘Oh, my Lord!’ Anne cried out, still avert- 
ing her face, ‘‘if you knew what I have done 
you would not ask me that. Go, Marie! I say 


you shall—you are driving me mad. Oh, if 
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they would only kill me; for God’s sake, leave 
this room, Marie—Marie,’’ and Anne, with her 
face still averted, sat up in bed and began to 
scream wildly. 

‘**What can it be?’ asked Mrs. Marchison, 
meeting Marie re-entering the parlor, and seeing 
by the harassed look how peculiarly unpleasant 
her mission had been, 

‘“Vastly better to let the girl alone, Marie ; 
your kindness can be expended elsewhere with- 
out so much waste,’’ observed Mrs. Alexander, 
dryly. ‘‘Here comes Tom, perhaps he can 
manage her—eh, good morning, sir; your sister 
is in a fine tantrum this morning.”’ 

Tom Marchison nodded absently, then glanced 
at Marie with so sober a countenance that she 
said, in haste : 

‘Do not be uneasy, Tom. I have tried to 
coufort poor Anne. I think she will soon be 
better ; I will try again.’’ 

**You?’? he asked, with a look of shocked 
surprise. 

‘* Yes,’’? she answered, hesitating and blush- 
ing — ‘‘ but Anne will not let me.’’ 

‘*Gad, she is right—curse her folly,’’ he mut- 
tered between his teeth, and without another 
word Tom walked t the window and looked 
moodily out. 

His habitual gooc nature seemed to have de- 
parted, and somehow Marie felt uncomfortable, 
whenever she raised her eyes to find him watch- 
ing her and as persistently avoiding her glance. 
She felt sure that the unmirthful laugh with 
which he answered Mrs. Alexander was forced 
with great effort. Apparently the kind hearted 
dame observed that something was amiss with 
the great laughing dragoon, for she said, after an 
unusually long pause in the conversation : 

‘Marie, take your hat and pelisse and run out 
for a walk. It’s after eleven now; you may 
stay until twelve, but don’t go out of sight, 
child,”’ 

Tom gave an uneasy, helpless look at Marie, 
brightening and flushing at this unsought, and 
yet how earnestly desired, permission. 

‘You will not go out of the orchard, Marie, 
it might be dangerous; at least,’’? began Tom, 
approaching and then stopping at an unwonted 
distance from her in strange embarrassment, 
‘‘there is some confusion—our regiment is out 
to-day.”’ 

‘Never fear, Tom, I won’t show my cowardice, 
if that is what you are afraid of,’’ she said, in 
her daring, blithe way. 

‘*Gad, Marie, I am not afraid of that, you 
know I am not, but——”’ 


‘* But what, Tom; ah, don’t fear; take care 
of Mrs. Alexander, tell her the news—there, I 
am gone, adieu,’’ and she tripped lightly up the 
steps, turning at the top to wave her hand to 
Tom, who stood watching her with a wistful 
anxiety in his honest eyes. 

Marie’s cheek glowed with genuine shame that 
she could be so happy when in five minutes she 
wold have parted with them, perhaps forever ; 
ne\ _rtheless, she was wildly happy, hurrying 
around the plain little chamber, trying to tie on 
her hat and fasten the furred pelisse. 

Mrs. Simms paused in her spinning when Marie 
stopped at the kitchen door, and said : 

‘*T’m going for a walk, Mrs. Simms ; take good 
care of Mrs. Alexander, and thank you for your 
kindness.’ 

In the hall Lennox stood leaning against the 
wall in an attitude of depression and fatigue. 

‘Let me urge you not to walk to-day,’’ he 
said, abrubtly. 

‘You, too, Captain Lennox, doubting my 
courage ?’’ she demanded, gayly. ‘‘I am not 
going far——’ 

‘*No,”’ he interrupted, ‘‘ because our men are 
at the cross roads—you cannot go that far.’’ 

‘Why are they there to-day ?”’ 


ee 


Because the enemy is expected to attack us 
there to-day at noon. You will not go now, will 
you age 

There was a mocking defiance in the girl’s 
bright smile, as she said : 

**Yes, I wil, and you shall scold me after a 
while for it, but not now—I cannot wait.’’ 

Lennox glanced beyond her for a moment of 
silence, and chen said : 

‘‘Miss Tremaine, it is impossible ; will not 
this afternocn or to-morrow do for your walk to 
the cross roads ?’’ 

‘It is quite impossible, and I am going now, 
Captain Lennox ; you will not prevent me, will 
you?’ she said, in a half-pleading, half-coaxing 
tone. . 

‘* Yes,’’ he answered, sternly, ‘I do prevent 
you, because Jasper Hamilton will not meet you 
there at noon.”’ 

Her brown eyes opened wide. The brightness 
faded as if a shadow passed over the fair face, 
and she made no effort to conceal the amazement 
his remark, in its cold, severe tones, caused her. 

‘“Why do you say that?’ she asked, faltering 
in the effort. ‘‘ You merely mean to alarm me, 
but I will not be deterred. I shall go. Why do 


»)) 


you speak of Jasper Hamilton 7 


Lennox bent down to examine his sword, 
avoiding her eyes as if they were unpleasant to 
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behold, but his tone was authoritative and de- 
cided when at length he said, slowly : 

‘‘T am charged not to permit you to go there 
to-day. Why do you persist when I have told 
you that Hamilton cannot be there? Do you 
not know that a soldier’s will is dependent upon 
a thousand contingencies ?”’ 

“What do you mean? What can you mean?’ 
she asked, faintly. ‘‘Is Jasper in danger? Has 
anything happened ?”’ 

‘Yes, something has happened. Hamilton 
cannot meet you to-day, and God knows it is a 
hard fate.’’ 

She turned abruptly and rushed upstairs, 
passing swiftly out of sight, and he heard a loud, 
shrill cry as the door shut behind her 


CHAPTER XX. 
FALLEN, 

Ir was past midnight in the dark winter night. 
The camp with its canvas houses was silent, save 
the incessant tramp of the sentinels or their 
voices breaking sharply upon the icy air, chal- 
lenging occasionally an officer passing from some 
comrade’s tent. <A solitary light beamed in all 
that gloom—a light gleaming drearily and dull 
from the guardhouse window. Around it the 
guards had been doubled and ali was not ‘at 
Wrapped in a heavy military 
cloak, an officer stood irresolutely outside, evi- 


rest within.’’ 


dently waiting for someone. It was Lennox, 
and a moment after Evelyn came up to the 
guardhouse 

(Ah, Evelyn, are you ready? We must go in 
now, it is less than two hours,’’ he exclaimed. 

‘Tess than two hours ? My God !’ ejaculated 
Evelyn. ‘Tlow did it happen, Lennox? Is 
there no chance for his life ?’’ 

‘*None,’’ answered Lennox, in a low tone. 
‘(Tt is the old story, a jealous woman—Anne 
Marchison—saw Jasper Hamilton and gave the 
alarm. They captured him, and at daylight he 
will be shot as a deserter, and by way of reprisal 
for two of our men shot yesterday in Boston, 
because they onee belonged to the Lord Gov- 
ernor’s guard. Hamilton is on the rolls of our 
Colonial troops as an officer. They prefer to 
shoot him as a deserter rather than hahg one of 
his quality asa spy. Mistress Anne Marchison 
has fetched him to the gallows, but it is justice 
for Bernard.”’ 

‘He meant to see Miss Tremaine, if one may 
eredit Anne's raving,”’ Evelyn said, with a 
glance at the lighted window. 

‘Will you go in and see him? His time is 


growing short,’’ Lennox answered, ignoring Eve- 
lyn’s inquiry 
‘¢ No—oh, 1 I cannot,’’ was the hurried re- 
ply. “é 
‘*T have 
I thought.’’ 
Lennox see! 


Besi les I have no pass.”’ 


I’ faith, it’s vastly worse than 


| to summon all his resolution 
to the task efore him. He walked away 
quickly, TI door of the guardroom was 
opened when he presented his permit. Passing 
the keen-eyed men, among whom were many of 
the Virginia Rangers, more than usually vigilant 
for the safety of this prisoner, Lennox whispered 
a word to the sentinel, who stood aside and 
without hesitation permitted him to enter a 
small inner cell 

The narrow door had closed after him before 
the tall man leaning against the wall turned de- 
liberately, with the same easy grace of old days, 
the same indolent jnsouciance, to greet his old 
enemy. 

** Kh, Hamilton, sure it’s cursed hard luck,’’ 
Lennox said, . short, brusque tone, ‘‘ but I 
have come to ask you if you have any messages 
or directions. | pledge my honor to deliver 
them. It’s all any man can do for you now ?”’ 

Hamilton |] d at him haughtily. 

‘Thank y > he answered, the handsome 
face as smiling and dauntless as when they 
drank toasts at the Old Raleigh to ‘‘ the King,” 
or the ‘‘ Lord Governor Dunmore.’’ ‘‘ Thank 
you, it is ratl er a short shrift, your commander 
has vouchsafed me, but this turn of fortune can- 
not be altogether unexpected to a soldier.” 

““T wish to God, Hamilton, you had stayed 
inside of Bost ’ ejaculated Lennox, 

‘‘T have nothing to regret, the odds were 
against me. I have lost, and it won’t matter 
two hours hence—to me,’’ added Hamilton, a 
sudden pathos in the last two words. 

“Then you may have a message for those to 
whom it will matter?’ suggested Lennox. ‘*] 


am well aware that your mission was not mili- 
tary to-night. I understand perfectly that you 
conferred not with a soldier, *but with—Miss 
Tremaine. Have you any word for Marie?’ 
The brave, tranquil face changed. The daunt- 
less courage of the man who had confronted with 
death so often wavered. This name alone had 
power to bre his spirit. 
‘¢There is no message to send, Lennox,”’ he 
‘“ Tf vou would show her a kind- 
ness, shield her from any knowledge of my fate. 
Let her think anything, save that I lost my life 
in this effort to see her, and yet,’’ he added, 
pensively, 


. a 
said, wearily 


uu must say something, for she is 
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to meet me to-morrow at noon, and Marie never 
fails.”’ 

Lennox made no reply. There was a shade 
less of compassion in his bronzed countenance as 
he silently assented. 

‘““You seem already aware of that,’’ added 
Hamilton, bitterly. ‘‘I suppose it will be the 


9 





theme of camp gossip to-morrow 

‘*T was not aware of it,’’ interrupted Lennox, 
‘and there is no probability of the details as far 
as they concern Miss Tremaine becoming camp 
gossip, for they are known solely to Evelyn, 
Tom Marchison and myself. You are held, as 
you are aware, as a deserter.”’ 

‘Possibly, then, I may inform you,’’ Hamil- 
ton went on, ‘‘that she is my wife, and the 
sharpest regret I have now is that I did not 
claim my wife in Williamsburg.”’ 

Lennox listened in unconcealed amazement, 
then said : 

‘‘ Hamilton, I have resolved upon vengeance 
since Bernard Bassett came to his death. You 
yourself know the dark details of that tragedy, 
but, on my soul, I am sorry for you now.”’ 

Hamilton walked slowly across the narrow 
apartment several times before he turned, with a 
strange smile flitting across his face. 

‘Tt may be, then, a rather hardly gained op- 
portunity of informing you that Bernard Bassett 
will be exchanged with other prisoners of war.’’ 

‘‘Then he was not hanged ?”’ interrupted Len- 
nox, eagerly. 

‘‘He was not hanged,’’ repeated Hamilton, 
again pacing the short space between the walls. 

‘‘ Hamilton, your time is short,’’ abruptly re- 
minded Lennox, a certain huskiness in his voice 
not usual there. ‘‘If I could help you, ’fore 
God, I would do it. I would give my life to 
save you the misfortune of being torn from so 
fair a wife, but I am powerless. Hamilton, you 
have only minutes at your disposal. If there is 
anything you desire command me, and it shall 
be done if any human power can compass it.”’ 

Hamilton paused, his glance fixed on the 
floor. 

‘No,’ he said, in a low, unfaltering tone, as 
he raised his head and fearlessly faced his doom. 
‘“No, it is best that Marie should never hear 
how I came to my death. Let her believe that I 
fell in battle—let her believe anything save that 
mine has been an ignominious end, One cannot 
relish the degradation of execution,’’ he added, 
with a bitter laugh, ‘‘and, poor child, it would 
break her heart. No, tell her, Lennox, that I 
forbid her ever to inquire into the ugly details or 
listen to them. Let my wife accept the unex- 


plained fact. It is the only kindness I can do 
her.”’ 

‘‘Had she no intimation of your danger ?’”’ 
asked Lennox, a queer unsteadiness in the voice 
accustomed to cynical sneers and acrid witti- 
cisms. 

‘*None,’’ Hamilton replied, a wave of passion- 
ate feeling sweeping over his face. ‘‘ I saw Anne 
Marchison when she rushed back from your 
camp, and I knew that she had betrayed me, 
but I gave no hint of it to Marie, and until you 
tell her the truth she will expect to meet me to- 
morrow at noon, poor little girl,’’ and there was 
a ring of deep, intense melancholy in Jasper 
Hamilton’s tone. ‘* Neverthless,’’ he went on, 
in his old, brave way, ‘‘ I meant to run the risk 
from the moment Fanning informed me of her 
proximity. I knew the danger, and fought for 
my life, but destiny is mysterious, and a soldier 
must yield to the chances—always ten to one 
against him.”’ 

‘You have no other wishes ?’’ interpolated 
Lennox, with a swift glance at the small high 
window. 

Hamilton’s eye followed the glance, and both 
men stood in a solemn hush, for in the east were 
the faint tinges of the earliest break of day, and 
at dawn Hamilton must die. They looked at 
each other, Colonist and Briton, captive and 
captor ; both were gallant men, both were gen- 
tlemen of quality and fashion, and in that mo- 
ment of recollection both realized with sharp 
pain that before the sun rose one of them would 
meet acruel doom. They had visited the same 
houses, mingled with the same people, dined at 
the same tables—ay, and loved the same woman, 
in those old pleasant days at Williamsburg when 
Jasper Hamilton was the brilliant, triumphant 
idol of Lord Dunmore’s salon and all the Colonial 
circles. 

Now the Colonial court had passed away, and 
retributive fate had meted some of those gay, 
heedless officers such measure as brought them 
compassion, even from enemies. 

‘*T have no wishes apart from Marie’s happi- 
ness ; for God’s sake, Lennox, break it to her 
gently, for, unworthy as I am, she loves me.”’ 

‘Trust me, Hamilton, and now I will leave 
you for a few minutes,’’ Lennox said, reluctantly. 
‘*T should be glad if you had a better fate, God 
knows I would,’’ added the Colonist captain, as 
he left the room. 

Left Hamilton to prepare himself for the sharp 
trial preceding finality. 

He knew that when the door opened again it 
would nevermore close for him. The dawn un- 
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folded all too swiftly. The dim early light com- 
ing through the eddying mists crept over the 
orchard, outlining the chimneys of the farm- 
house. Hamilton’s wistful gaze distinguished 
them in the faint morning grayness. ‘‘ My dar- 
ling, adieu—adieu,’’ he murmured, in an ago- 
nized whisper. The door opened again—bronzed, 
grave faces were outside, stalwart, weather- 
beaten soldiers on duty. The officer stepped 
into the room, and, speaking respectfully but 
firmly, reminded the ‘‘ British major’’ that the 
hour had come—the last minute of grace had 
expired. 

** Ah, Chamberlyne, are you the executioner ?”’ 
he said, carelessly, recognizing the officer in his 
tarnished, well worn uniform. 

‘Yes ; a file of my men are on duty—I re- 
gret it, Hamilton. I hope you believe that,”’ 
answered Chamberlyne, earnestly. 

“Certainly, my dear fellow ; we are both sol- 
diers,’’ Hamilton said, with pleasant courtesy. 

Evelyn and Tom Marchison stood in a little 
group outside. Each said «a compassionate 
‘« farewell,’’ and wondered at the bright smile of 
the man going out to execution—all save Lennox. 
The smile faded as the two men shook hands, 
and Ilamilton said, softly : ‘* Remember.’’ Each 
comprehended the other, and knew that it was 
of Marie he spoke and thought, of the tender- 
hearted girl, innocent of the great tragedy enact- 
ing while she slept. Lennox watched the party 
file around the orchard, Hamilton’s head above 
the rest. 

‘It’s enough to sicken one,’’ he ejaculated, 
under his breath. 

evelyn made no reply. The three men silently 
waited to hear the shrill signal of death, the 
single volley from muskets aimed at a great, 
handsome, living target. 

“She might possibly see him from her win- 
dow,’’ Tom Marchison said, in the subdued tone 
in which even the soldiers spoke. 

A look of horror crossed Lennox’s face. He 
measured with his eye the distance between the 
farmhouse and the spot on which the cruel scene 
was being enacted. 

‘God save her from that !’’ and Evelyn shud- 
dered as he uttered the words. 

“The hill shuts off the view,’’ briefly an- 
swered Lennox, ‘‘and the distance is too great.’’ 

Nevertheless, he slowly crossed the orchard 
toward the house. Half way over the sudden, 
acute rattle of musketry seemed to echo from 
hill to hill. Lennox started as if one of the 
bullets had pierced himself. It was over. The 
tragedy had ended as far as it concerned Hamil- 

Vol. XLVIL—22. 


ton, but Hamilton’s unrecognized wife? Lennox 
knew that his great compassion for Hamilton 
lay chiefly in the unacknowledged love in his 
heart for Marie. She loved him and was his 
wife, and with this knowledge Lennox had an 
overweening pity for the unkind fate severing 
them. 

All wore the a 


r of ‘matchless repose and 
tranquility around Mrs. Simms’s dwelling. His 
searching eye detected not the flutter of one fold 
of the curtain. 

‘‘\ few hours more of happiness, Marie, 
before we break your heart,’’ he said, with sar- 
donic emphasis, as he rapidly retraced his steps. 

“Come, Lennox, we will see the last of the 
poor fellow,’’ observed Evelyn, in a suppressed 
voice, meeting him in the orehard. 

In the hollow, shut off from view, as Lennox 
had said, ‘‘ by the hill,’’ they found what had 
been Jasper Hamilton lying on the frozen ground, 
while the soldiers dug him a grave. 

‘“The men were good marksmen,’’ remarked 
Colonel Tremaine, with not a thought for the 
dead, save that one more enemy had perished. 
‘What is his name ?’’ he asked. 

** Jasper Hamilton,’’ replied Lennox, with icy 
brevity. 

‘Eh, then, he is my nephew. He has poor 
Margaret’s features,’’ responded the older officer, 
bending over the beautiful dead face and critic- 
ally scanning ‘Justice at last, though he 
looks worthy a better end,’’ added the relentless 
Colonist, seeing only the enemy before him. 
There he lay, ready for the long rest of the tomb, 
the wind playfully lifting the curls of golden 
hair. The fine limbs were already rigid, the 
shapely white hands, laid lightly across the 
broad breast, where Marie Tremaine’s head had 
rested, 

The men talked over their work while the 
officers laid him in the rude coffin, sufficiently 
good for an executed criminal—all that stern 
justice allowed, all that a man dying as he did 
could get, all that any of them would have with 
the same terrible fortune befalling him—and 
each remembered that he might chance upon a 
similar fate at any hour. Lennox looked cynical 
and sneering, Tom Marchison anxious and 
moody. Chamberlayne and Evelyn stood apart, 
watching the work drearily. Even the hard-rid- 
ing old colon uncompromising and vindictive 
as he was, silently walked back and forth, glane- 
ing ever and anon at the marvelous beauty of 
Hamilton's dead face, smiling in gentle repose 
while the living were so perturbed. Perhaps the 
colonel thought of his sister and the long past, 
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but certain it was that his pity did not extend 
to a regret of the pitiless doom descending upon 
her son. Possibly the dangerous charm which 
had come to Hamilton from his father steeled 
the heart of the officer against his fallen nephew. 
If he could know that other tie, and whose heart 
must ache until it had grown as cold as that of 
the man they were about to consign to a name- 
less grave, even Basil Tremaine might have 
relented. 

Lennox and Evelyn carved a mark upon a 
giant oak spreading its naked branches over 
the grave. This cabalistic sign alone remained 
to tell the world that the handsomest cavalier of 
the times lay buried at the foot of the tree while 
Lord Howe waited for him and comrades specu- 
lated upon his absence, and fair faces watched 
longingly for the splendid staff officer. 

So they left him and returned slowly to the 
camp and the living men already preparing for 
strife. They were going out to fight. The camp 
was astir with excitement. Chamberlayne’s com- 
pany had been ordered out to the cross roads, 

“To the cross roads; they are skirmishing 
there, are they?” asked Lennox, thoughtfully, 
his eye wandering toward the farmhouse. 

“Ay, and General Washington himself has 
just galloped past with his staff,’’ answered 
Major Alexander, mounting his horse. ‘‘ We are 
going to have a lively time. Hold yourself ready 
to move at a moment’s notice.’’ 

He rode away at the head of his men, past 
the farmhouse, and Lennox saw him take off his 
hat and salute Marie Tremaine. 

‘She must hear it now—there is no help for 
it. I cannot go into the fight until that obliga- 
tion is discharged. Many of us will go down 
before the day is ended,”’ he soliloquized, draw- 
his hat low over his keen eyes that discerned so 
much, and turning once more to wend his way 
to the farmhouse. 

The sun had passed the meridian when Len- 
nox at the head of his company galloped out of 
camp to the cross roads, 

Days elapsed before the Rangers were again in 
camp, before the distant echoes of musketry 
ceased their ugly rattle and the men returned— 
all save a few brave comrades who lay under 
the frozen sod, not very far distant from that 
other grave—the grave of Jasper Hamilton, 

The biting winter blasts had seared the stern 
countenances until they had grown old and 
lined with suffering. They were freezing in their 
scant uniforms. ‘ 

‘‘TIs there any news, Tom?’ asked Lennox, 
dragging his stiffened limbs out of the saddle. 


‘*Marie Tremaine has gone,’’ he answered, 
assisting Lennox to remove the frozen, ice-cov- 
ered coat, and brightening the fire in their tent. 
‘*T saw her yesterday when she came down to 
the chariot, white as marble, a heart-broken 
look in her eyes. She walked up to Basil Tre- 
maine and said, ‘ Papa, I thank you for letting 
me go home to Virginia. It is very kind to me, 
sir.’ Sure, she is lovely as heaven itself. 
They have gone back to the Manor House, and, 
Lennox, that girl is suffering worse than death. 
My sister Anne is raving with a brain fever—that 
is the news,”’ he said, after a pause. 

“Sure, that is enough,’’ grimly replied Len- 
nox. 

‘*Yes, my sister is no angel, but she is reap- 
ing the whirlwind, for even I, Lennox, will not 
see her. She has broken Marie Tremaine’s 
heart and killed Jasper Hamilton—ay, and the 
end is not yet, for Bernard Bassett hath a score 
to settle. Gad, her humors have cost us dear.’’ 

‘Women always cost us either reputation or 
life, or whatever clse we hold dear,’’ was Len- 
nox’s cold sarcasm, as he lighted his pipe. ‘ We 
will meet the greater number of our female 
friends when we go to the devil, Tom, all save 
Marie Tremaine,”’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 


‘JUSTICE HOLDS THE SCALE.’ 


’ 


Tue long Revolutionary War was over. The 
glow of the setting summer sun fell upon Tre- 
maine Manor as it had glimmered upon it in all 
the six years of strife and battle. White dimity 
curtains still fluttered idly in the evening breeze. 
The hospitable doors, as of yore, stood wide 
open. The touch of the seasons had fallen 
lightly upon the Manor House, for carnage and 
depredation had never invaded its tranquil se- 
curity. And now the war was over. The 
tenacious Briton had been vanquished, and the 
triumphant Colonists returned to luxury and 
ease, to the smiles of expectant, loving women, 
to the vanities of laces, buckles and powder. 

The hard-riding old colonel would never again 
cross the threshold of his home. His sword 
rested in its scabbard above the hall door. , I[t 
had done good service, but the arm wielding it 
so inexorably rested in a soldier’s grave. The 
enemy’s bullet had laid the grim Colonist leader 
low at Brandywine. The old master, honored 
and pitiless and gallant to the last, had passed 
away, but the young master, not less honored or 
gallant, was coming home from the wars to-day. 
Bernard Bassett had led his troops through battle 
and skirmish for six years, never flinching from 
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hardship, reckless of danger as one who cares 
nothing for his life. He was Colonel Bassett 
now, and returned to Tremaine Manor for the 
first time since he quitted it, nearly seven years 
before. Mrs. Tremaine, a trifle older looking, 
arrayed in deep mourning habiliments, but 
withal still handsome, waited in ill-disguised 
eagerness for Bernard, whose immediate arrival 
had been heralded by Jupe, quite as much a 
hero among the cabins as his master in the 
Manor House. Madame Tremaine’s glance trav- 
elled perpetually toward the road winding away 
in the distance, a wistful tenderness in her half- 
glad, half-melancholy expression. Two brave 
men had gone out from her door and only one 
returned, and she had strange misgivings that 
this one brought back a heart aching with pain. 

The sweep of a trailing skirt aroused her, as 
Marie, with a garden hat in her hand, crossed the 
hall and paused at the door. Her beauty seemed 
to have matured into a more resistless charm than 
even in the old days of girlhood, save that the 
lightsome gaiety and laughter had gone forever, 
and in its stead was a half-derisive, half-mourn- 
ful vivacity. She gathered up her sable gown, 
and descending the steps of the piazza sauntered 
down a secluded walk shaded by great elms. 

The lapse of years had deadened the wild 
anguish of Marie’s widowed heart, but possibly 
nothing could have recalled the past so vividly as 
this prospective meeting with Bernard. She 
cowered and shrank from its terrible memories. 
In all that time she had asked no question nor 
sought to inform herself of any particular of 
Jasper Hamilton’s fate. 

Experience seemed to have taught her that 
those who withheld the intelligence did it in 
mercy, and possibly it was beyond human 
strength to bear the probing of a wound so fatal 
to her happiness. Tears blinded her eyes as 
Marie leaned against the rough bark of the great 
elm and wondered vaguely how everybody could 
be light hearted and happy save herself. 

‘*Marie!’’ The girl started violently and a 
burning flush swept over her cheek. 

‘* Bernard |’? she gasped, a subdued pathos in 
the soft, musical tones, a pathos the war-worn 
man standing before her remembered too well. 
** Bernard ! Bernard !’’ she repeated, lifting her 
eyes slowly to meet the gaze fixed upon her. 

He was watching: her just as he did seven 
years ago, and something of the old feeling of 
relief and confidence crept into her breast. He 
was the same grave, noble looking man, bronzed 
and dauntless in appearance. 

‘*Yes, Marie, poor little cousin, there is no 


more work for me and I have returned,”’ he re- 
sumed, with a weary sigh as he brushed his hand 
across his eyes as if to efface the vision upon 
which they were riveted. ‘‘ Returned after seven 
years of fruitless striving, after the repose com- 


ing to my uncle and hundreds of other brave 
men so easil) It would not come to me, Marie. 
Indian tomahawk and British bullet were won- 
derful hard to catch; they would not take the 


life flung before them ; others have gone down 
into the dead trenches and I am spared—spared 
when for seven years I have sought death— 
spared to come home with a command laid upon 
me, a charge imperatively imposed. It is no 
fault of mine, Marie ; do not turn from me, my 
dear. You must know that I am compelled to 
speak of my uncle Basil’s will, and then I will 
leave you forever. [I cannot endure the pain of 
seeing your aversion, Marie; ah, my dear, I am 
human.,”’ 

Marie leaned heavily against the giant elm ; 
her face had blanched to a ghastly whiteness, the 
long lashes could not hide the tears. Once again 
in his life Bernard Bassett wrongfully accepted a 
foregone cone! sion of his own, a second tira 
he was mistaker 


“erry to bear with me, Marie,’’ he continued, 


the dark color slowly receding from his own 
face. ‘‘T say this at once, that I may not dis- 
tress you with my presence. I must say it, you 
know. that. You know, Marie, that your fa- 
ther’s will leaves us joint heirs of his estate, 


provided you become my wife? My dear, do not 
believe that I venture to dream of such a heaven, 
but the terms of the will compel me to ask you 
plainly the question I believed decided years 
ago. Will you be my wife? Do not imagine,’’ 
-he added, hastily and huskily, a hopeless, 
desperate look on his countenance. The look 
coming once before in the foul dungeon of the 
prison ship, when Lady Catherine Murray gath- 
ered up her skirts and stood aloof from the man- 
acled prisoner while she told him that Marie was 
Jasper Hamilton’s wife 


sé 


do not imagine that 
[ do this without my aunt’s approbation. She 
sent me here, and do not hesitate to refuse a 


suit so vastly distasteful. I can endure all 
things, Marie, and seven years ago I discovered 
that you were lost to me.”’ 


She looked up into his stern, rigid face, and 


something in the expression seemed a swift reve- 
lation of years of suffering as great and deep as 
her own. Something appealed to her divine, 
womanly pity—stirred her slumbering sympathy, 
and then there was rest and security in the ten- 
derness of this strong-hearted, gallant man. 
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‘“‘ Bernard,’ she faltered, her voice quivering 
in its melancholy cadences, ‘‘ I have no love for 
you. My heart is with the dead. I cannot even 
tell you of the past. I——” 

‘Tt is unnecessary, Marie. I am informed of 
everything more fully, poor child, than your- 
self,’’ he said, as he paused, utterly unable to 
go on. ‘‘I could be content with your respect 
and friendship, content to adore you, without 
the precious boom of your love, some day I 
might win that, if it could be as my uncle 
wished,’’ he watched the trembling figure with 
an anxiety as if one swift hope had broken 
through his iron resolution. 

Marie pressed her hands over her, face and 
burst into tears. 

‘‘Bernard,’’ she said, brokenly, ‘‘I am a 
desolate, miserable woman, not worth your love, 
with nothing to give in return for it. Oh, Ber- 
nard, how can you want me now ?”’ 

‘* Because,’’ Bernard rejoined, in a whisper, as 
he moved a step nearer, ‘‘ because, Marie, life 
is nothing without you, because I love you, my 
darling, beyond everything human and divine. 
Marie, do not temporize or trifle with me. | 
cannot bear it. Speak your decision. I am be- 
yond the power of discussing this question with 
you. Shall it be as my uncle commands ?”’ 

“Tt shall be as you and papa wish,’’ she 
whispered, sadly, ‘it is the only atonement I 
“an make.”’ 

For one moment Bernard Bassett reeled back- 
ward like a drunken man, then a radiant joy 
flashed into his grave eyes. 

‘* My dear one, my dear one !’’—and this time 
the man’s voice trembled and quivered like a 
woman’s—‘‘ my own dear, you shall never re- 
pent it. I will devote my life to your happi- 
ness.’’ 

‘*Ah, Bernard !’ Marie murmured, a pathetic 
regret in the tone, ‘* papa wished you something 
better than the weary, sorrowing woman who 
has brought misfortune upon those who loved 
her best.’’ 

‘*T am content,’’ was the brief reply. 

BS %* * K *K * 
Six weeks after Bernard Bassett’s return to 
Tremaine Manor there was a quiet, unostenta- 
tious wedding in the great drawing-room of the 
Manor House. A few of the aristocratic fami- 
lies of the neighborhood were present, for Colonel 


THE 


Bassett and Basil Tremaine’s beautiful heiress 
could not be married without somewhat of a sen- 
sation among the quality. 

‘*T’ll warrant you, Bernard never hoped for 
this when we were starving and freezing in the 
north Colonies,’’ ejaculated Tom Marchison, an 
amazed admiration in his honest countenance as 
the bride in her magnificent white lutestring robe, 
adorned with ‘‘ Grandmother Tremaine’s ’’ costly 
lace, swept past him, leaning upon Bernard’s 
arm. ‘‘Sure, he’s a proper gentleman of fine 
fashion ; but, Lennox, she should wed with a 
prince. Marie is too beautiful for any of us.’’ 

‘‘Very good logic,’’ retorted Lennox, a tinge 
of bitterness in his tone, while his wistful glance 
rested upon Marie’s face; ‘‘ very good, seeing 
that none of us have ever had a chance of win- 
ning her.”’ 

The big dragoon reddened, but Lennox never 
perceived it. He was gazing at the couple stand- 
ing before Parson Chesly, while the magic words 
were pronounced uniting these two forever and 
aye. 

‘*She will be true as steel, but Marie will 
never love this one as she did the other,’’ whis- 
pered Tom, as the guests thronged around with 
overwhelming congratulations. 

‘It don’t signify. I would take her without 
a spark of love, and glad of my bargain,’’ re- 
joined Lennox, smoothing the lace ruffles around 
hands, once more growing soft and white. 

‘Ay, and so would I, sure,”’ bluntly retorted 
Tom, laughing at the envious cynicism of his 
friend’s manner. 

She was Bernard’s wife at last, after all these 
years of sorrow for the one and hopelese despair 
for the other. Anne Marchison’s reckless in- 
trigue and cruel temper had been forgiven and 
forgotten in pity for her sad fate. Anne had 
never been sane for one moment since her savage 
jealousy had betrayed the man she loved to an 
ignominous death. Jasper Hamilton had said 
that Anne Marchison was his evil genius, but 
even his wrongs might not have merited the 
swift retribution falling upon her. For six 
years she had raved with frenzied violence be- 
hind the iron bars of a madhouse. 

Even in the days of the dauntless old colonel 
the Manor House had never been so famed for 
magnificent hospitality as when grave Bernard be- 
came its master and Marie its envied chatelaine. 
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BRIDGETOWN HARBOR, 


ASHORE IN 
By LILLIAN 


TIN HE British island of Barbadoes, or, as it is 
| sometimes colloquially called, = Bimshire,’”’ 
is, after St: Kitts, the oldest of the English 
colonies in the West Indies. Moreover, it has 
never changed hands, having been for more than 
two centuries and a half a loyal, prosperous and 
valuable possession of the English Crown. 

It was colonized in 1625, and for many years 
before the emancipation of the slaves in 1834, 
the very name of Barbadoes was a synonym for 
that luxurious prodigality which one is wont to 
associate with life in the tropics. But with the 
freeing of the slaves its prosperity began to wane. 
Plantations were left more and more to the care 
of overseers, while the planters themselves lived 
abroad. The ‘‘ good old times’’ of lavish hos- 
pitality came to an end, and the glory of Barba- 
does faded. 

After careful research the reason for calling 
Barbadoes ‘‘ Bimshire,’’ and a Barbadian a 
‘* Bim,’’ remains a mystery. Indeed, the only 
satisfactory way of solving this problem, so far 
as is known to the writer, is along the lines 
adopted by the immortal David Copperfield, who 
declared his belief that his landlady called him 
‘*Mr. Cupperfull’’ because it was not his name. 


“ BIMSHIRE.” 
D. KELSEY. 


However on iy designate it, the charms of 


this. the most windward of the Caribbee Islands, 
seem, in a manner, at least, to have been over- 
more striking beauty of the 
neighboring islands. It is true, Barbadoes is 
not mountainous, like Dominicaand Martinique, 
and lacks the varied scenery of nearly all the 
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HUT, JOE’S RIVER PLANTATION, ST. JOSEPH. 


contiguous islands. But one cannot live upon 
scenery alone, even in the tropics, and what it 
lacks in grandeur of outline is more than com- 
pensated for to many travelers by its garden-like 
cultivation, and its greater facilities for living 
and getting about comfortably. The absence of 
snakes, too, adds much to one’s peace of mind, 
and lends a feeling of security which few tour- 
ists, women, at least, can feelin Martinique or 
St. Lucia, for instance, where the deadly fer-de- 
lance is still frequently met with. 

Barbadoes is also one of the healthiest of the 
West Indian Islands. Situated in 15 degrees 4 
minutes north latitude and 59 degrees 37 min- 
utes west longitude, its nearest neighbor is the 
island of St. Vineent, something under a hundred 
miles to the west. It is a coral island, not a 
voleanic formation, as are its neighbors, and it 
has an area of 166 square miles, divided into 
eleven parishes. 

It is entirely without mountains, although by 
no means flat, its surface rising to 
an elevation of over a thousand fect 
in some parts of the island, and it 
is cultivated to the very water’s 
edge. In fact, after leaving the dusty 
Liguana Plains of Jamaica, and the 
parched mountains along the south- 
ern shore of Hayti, Barbadoes looked 
green and luxuriant in the extreme. 
As the Para came up to her anchor- 
age in the crowded roadstead, called 
Carlisle Bay, in the early light of a 
perfect tropical morning, a scene of 
the greatest interest was outspread 
around her. Just in front lay the 
city of Bridgetown, the capital and 
chief town of the island, almost hid- 








which lined the shore. Beyond the 
town, the gently undulating cane-fields, 
windmill dotted, glowed a vivid green 
in the sunshine. On the right, out 
into the blue waters, stretched Need- 
ham Point, with its lighthouse and 
signal station, and upon its white sand 
beach broke the thundering surf of the 
Caribbean. All about her was the ever- 
fascinating traflic of the tropics. Div- 
ing boys—black, brown and yellow— 
clamored for coins, and showed their 
wonderful skill in catching those 
thrown them before they could reach 
the bottom. The clearness of the 
water was a new and unending sur- 
prise. Down, down, the bronze bodies 
of the boys sank, assuming a curious greenish hue 
as they neared the sand of the bottom, The motion 
of the water apparently multiplied their arms and 
legs, until one seemed to see some hitherto un- 
known dweller of the deep in place of the naked 
body of the diver. Just as we held our breath in 
the fear that the boy would not reappear, up- 
ward wriggled the curious monster, and gradu- 
ally assumed human shape, until with a final 
splutter his head and arms appeared. He held 
up the coin triumphantly, and with a ‘ Here 
you are, mistress,’’ or ‘‘ Pll dive under the ship 
for a sixpence, master,’’ clambered into his 
primitive boat and awaited the next coin. In fact, 
one of the most interesting ‘‘ sights ’’ in Barba- 





dos is the harbor. Situated as the island is, it 
forms a center for the shipping of this part of 
the world. There seemed not an hour that 
craft of some sort were not arriving or departing 
from the port. Flags of all nations, including 
the stars and stripes, which travelers are wont to 
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deplore the absence of 
in foreign waters, float- 
ed from the mastheads 
of steam and sailing 
vessels. These were 
crowded so closely to- 
gether that as their 
hulls shifted with the 
current collisions 
seemed imminent. 
The Quebec Steamship 
Co., the Pickford and 
Black Lines, and sev- 
eral others center here, 
while on alternate Sa- 
turdays the Intercolo- 
nial ships of the Royal 
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PUBLIC SQUARE AND MONUMENT, BRIDGETOWN. 


a succession of gales. 
As in nearly all the 
ports of the West In- 
dies, large ships are 
obliged to anchor off 
the town, and passen- 
gers are conveyed 
ashore in small boats. 
This is always a serious 
drawback, as, if there 
is a bit of sea on, the 
boats toss about in a 
most unsatisfactory 
manner, and _ render 
the short journey a 
time of apprehension 
for many. Moreover, 


Mail Steam Packet Co. meet the homeward bound as merchandize must all be transferred from 


ship from Colon and Jamaica, and on the follow- 








COUNTRY RESIDENCE, CHRISTCHURCH. 
ing Monday the outward bound ship from South- 


ampton, bringing the longed-for ‘‘ mail from 


home.’’? With such 
regularity do these 
ships arrive at and de- 
part from Barbadoes, 
that when on March 
22d, 1897, the Medway 
due from Southamp- 
tonon that morning 
failed to appear, it 
transpired that it was 
but the third time in 
eighteen years that the 
outward bound ship 
had falled to arrive be- 
tween six and nine 
A.M. on her schedule 
day. The Medway ap- 
peared early the fol- 
lowing morning, hav- 
ing been detained by 














BRIDGETOWN, 


ship to shore by lighters, the process of unload- 








CEMETERY, ST. MICHAELS, 


ing or loading a ship is a somewhat slow one. 
The Island of Barbadoes is the most densely 


populated place in the 
world outside of China. 
The truth of this is at 
once forced home the 
moment one sets foot 
in the main street of 
Bridgetown. Lower 
Broadway, New York, 
never seemed to us so 
choked with traffic as 
was this street, and it 
was so every day dur- 
ing ourstay. Ofcourse 
it is narrow, and 
through it there moved 
so dense and motley a 
throng as to make it 
not only bewildering 
but well-nigh impos- 
sible to make any head- 
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nature. There are no unre- 
laimed lands in Barbadoes, 
hence the negroes cannot be- 
come ‘‘squatters,’’ as is the 
case in Jamaica, but must 
hire their land and habitation. 

Bridgetown itself has a pop- 
ulation of something like 
19,0000, and has a substan- 





tial and prosperous appear- 
ance. Its churches and pub- 
lie buildings are attractive, 
while its shops, as far as one 
could judge, seemed to con- 
tain everything essential to 
comfort. The establishment 
par excellence is the ‘‘ Ice 
House,’’ a large building on 
the main street, having stores 











SUGAR ESTATE, CHRISTCHURCH. 


way. Curious low carts, piled high with sugar- in its lower floor, where one may buy anything 

cane or hogsheads of sugar, and drawn by six from a baby-carriage to a bottle of olives. Nor 

mules, impeded the progress of the smart coaches is this all. 1 upper floors are a sort of hotel 

of the English residents, or the mounted ‘‘ red- or club, wher t is said, Barbadian delicacies, 

coats’’ of Her Majesty’s army. Negro women solid and liquid, are to be had at their best, and 

of all sizes (mostly large sizes), nearly all at moderate cost 

dressed in short, white gowns, with white The market square, which is called Trafalgar 
turbans, elbowed their way along, bearing upon Square, is an interesting place to stop and watch 4 
their heads trays of sweetmeats, a washtub, the crowds come and go. There is a little en- 4] 
a can of molasses, or any other conceivable or closure, gay with crotons and hibiscus, having a ay 
inconceivable object. Tiny tram-cars, drawn fountain shaded by palms near at hand, and in ay 
by mules, ambled through the moving mass the square stamls the statue of Lord Nelson, re- iy 
with much jingling of bells, while inextricably ferred to by Mr. Froude, in his ‘‘ English in the ay 
mixed with all this were irresponsible natives of West Indies,’’ as being ‘‘ for some extraordinary i. 
tender age and no particular raiment, who fell reason’’ painted ‘‘a bright pea green.’’ Either i 


over us and each other, and generally added to the torrential rains and fierce suns have dimmed 
the confusion of the 


scene, 


—~er™ 
Migtisé. 





Men, women, chil- 


dren—yes, even the 
mules— were busy. 





This was in striking 
contrast to most of 
the other islands, 
where no negro ever 
seemed to have any 
business more impor- 
tant than sleeping un- 
der the shade of some 
tree. In Barbadoes, 
with its 183,000 pop- 
ulation, 150,000 of 
which are negroes, 





they must either work 
or starve, and they 
prefer the former, for- 








eign as it is to their NATIVES—IIUMAN AND OTHERWISE. 
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the hue of this work of art, or our eyes had be- 
come so accustomed to the vivid greens of the 
tropics as to be incapable of further sensation, 
for the statue seemed striking neither in color nor 
otherwise. 

Out from the center of the city lie the palm- 
bordered roads, where the beautiful homes of the 
English residents are situated. Many of the 
places are surrounded by high walls, but through 
the entrance gates one gets a glimpse of the 
beauty within. Shaded by the mahogany, 
bread-fruit and palm, the fine limestone houses 
are overrun with creepers. Crimson trails of 
bougainvillier, pink ipomea, or the delicate 
passion flower wind about the porches, while 
through the open doors of a wide central hall one 
looks into a garden glowing with color. Scarlet, 
yellow and pink clusters of the frangipani, like 
a gigantic rhododendron in growth, vie with a 
bewildering mass of bloom unknown save in the 
green-houses of the north. Hibiscus, in all its 


varieties, adds its gorgeous 


cate creepers, or overrun with clinging ‘‘ morn- 
ing glories.’’ These white roads are, however, 
rather trying to the eyes, particularly in the 
midday under the glare of the sun. 

A favorite drive out from Bridgetown is to 
Codrington College. This institution was 
founded by Colonel Christopher Codrington, who 
willed two large plantations to found a college. 
The college came into possession of the property 
in 1712, and was commenced in 1716. It has 
been for many years a flourishing institution of 
learning. 

The drive down to Hastings, leading past the 
garrison, the headquarters of the British troops 
in the West Indies, is particularly pretty. It 
winds along the shore and passes numberless 
villas and cottages mantled with vines and gay 
with flowers. Once at Hastings there is the 
celebrated Marine Hotel, delightfuily situated, 
just a bit back from the sea, and having a 
pretty pavilion almost at the water’s edge, where 
one may sit and watch the sun go down into the 
seemingly limitless sea. The Marine is some- 
what expensive, from three to four dollars per 
day, but is extremely comfortable, even luxuri- 
ous. There are, however, several less preten- 
tious houses in the city, where one may live 
very comfortably at much lower prices, say from 
two to two dollars and a half per day, 

Another popular drive is across the island to 
the Crane, a well-known hotel, having quite a 
reputation for luncheons and dinners. It seems 
to be the custom to allude to the Crane as a 
‘* watering-place,’’? but in an island twenty-one 
miles long and fourteen wide, and about a hun- 
dred miles from any other land, one can scarcely 
find many inland resorts, and the whole island, 





reds and pinks to the tints 
around it, until one is liter- 
ally dazzled by the richness 
of color about one. 

Farley Hall, the residence 
of the governor, is naturally 
one of the most beautiful 
places in the island, and is 
surrounded by all that nature, 
aided by artistic hands, can 
give to a tropical home. 

The roads all over the is- 





land are excellent, many of 
them cut out of the limestone. 
They remind one much of the 
roads in Bermuda, where one 
drives through the same sort 
of rockcuts, draped with deli- 
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from our point of view, par- | a 
took of the character of a ‘‘ wa- 
tering-place.”’ , 

But, if left to the driver, it 
is none of these drives which 
will serve to introduce the 
visitor to the beauties of Bar- 
badoes. 








Ilere, as elsewhere, 
one is certain to be driven 
first to the cemetery. 
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In Bar- 
badoes, at least, one has less 


cause of complaint, for a more 
cheerful drive than that which 
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bid 


leads through the long avenues 
of royal palms of that ‘* silent 
city ’’ would be difficult to find, 
Death seemed robbed of its 


‘ 
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gloom in this broad ‘‘ savane,’” 
each little plot of ground being 
bright with flowers and vines, and the air redo- 
lent of the delicate odor of stephanotis and 
frangipani. As Barbadoes has a somewhat ad- 
vanced civilization, our drive included a visit 
to the insane asylum, workhouse and _ prison, 
all substantial, well-built buildings, speaking 
volumes for the controlling hand which had 
guided affairs in this colony for so many vears. 
This island offers a further inducement to the 
traveler in the shape of what the late Bishop of 
Winchester was pleased to call a ‘‘ melancholy 
little railway.’’ 
‘runs ”’ 


This line meanders, (the word 
cannot conscientiously be used) from 
Bridgetown to a place bearing the Scriptural 
name of Bathsheba, a distance of twenty-one 
miles. There is nothing in particular to go to 
Bathsheba for, but the line follows the shore for 
some distance, and there are some fine views of 
the coast. Moreover, one certainly ought to ride 
upon this railway for purposes of observation. 
There is no such ‘‘ pomp and cireumstance”’ 
connected with the departure of our ‘‘ Congres- 
sional Limited’’ or ‘‘ Empire State Express ’’ as 
is attendant upon the departure of this two- 
penny train. It is completely and thoroughly 
English in all its appointments, and if one closed 
one’s eyes imagination might easily picture the 
departure of a ‘‘ Midland Express’’ from St. 
Pancras. 

However, any railroad is much better than 
none, and the Barbadians have every reason for 
being rather proud of this evidence of the march 
of progress 

Life in ‘‘ Bimshire,’’ temporarily, at least, is 
charming, there is a certain luxurious style of 
living which appeals to the wanderer from less 
genial climes. They seem to take more time 


WOODEN COTTAGE, JACK MANANIS ROAD, BLACK ROCK, 


for it. The early morning bath and light 
breakfast are followed by a substantial break- 
fast about nine o'clock. This consists of fruits, 
of which there is an abundance of all the 
varieties known to the tropics, cereals, fish or 
meats. The markets of Barbadoes offer a 
tempting variety of meat and fish to choose 
from, the flying-fish. in particular being very 
plentiful. At four tea 
comes in. This proved to be a ‘ hard-boiled ”’ 
compound which it was impossible to swallow 
with comfort. 


At one comes luncheon. 


ut as one simply must take tea, 
the only recourse is to buy some and _ privately 
bribe a servant to brew a special cup. At seven, 
or later, comes dinner, the serious English din- 
ner, which is taken as inflexibly here as else- 
where. A deviation from its form is unpardon- 
able. One of the most unanswerable criticisms 
offered me upon our manner of living was by a 
young Englishman, who said that he could not 
live in America because the ‘‘ Yankees’? were 
quite as apt to ‘begin a dinner with chicken as 
with any other meat.’’ This I could not deny, 
although, being the only American present, and 
seeing the eyes of my companions fixed upon 
me, I felt, for some unaccountable reason, that I 
ought to do so 

To many of the English people an American, 
whether a New Englander, a Californian, or, for 
aught I know, a Mormon, is a ‘‘ Yankee.’”?  In- 
fluenced, no doubt, by the serene beauty of a 
moonlight night, an English officer, wishing to 
be particularly agreeable to me, told me that I 
did not ‘‘t like a Yankee,”’ 
which was, 


a compliment 
my own judgment, entirely unde- 
\merican is easily recognized by 
the intonation of the voice. 


served, as an 


| 
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One must be constantly on one’s guard to 
avoid falling into some sort of error through ig- 
norance, not only of local customs, but English 
forms of speech. My chagrin at being told bya 
young man the morning of my arrival in Bar- 
badoes that I looked ‘‘seedy’’ was indescrib- 
able. I made mental comparisons and failed to 
discover that I looked ‘‘seedier’’ than the 
English women around me; in fact, my 
‘* Yankee’’ clothes suited me better, but it was 
not until some hours later, when I learned that 
he had intended to tell me that I was not look- 
ing quite well, that my self-respect was restored. 
The same morning, just before breakfast, my 
host asked me if I would have a ‘‘squash.”’ | 
was new to the tropics, and particularly anxious 
not to miss anything new in the way of fruits or 
vegetables, but I recoiled at the thought of a trop- 
ical ‘‘ squash,’’ and declined. I was sorry for it. 
It turned out to be a most delectable compound of 
lime-juice, sugar, ice and soda, worthy of a bet- 
ter name. Experience soon proved that all the 
beverages were not as inocuous as the ‘‘ squash.”’ 
Unless on the principle that what will keep out 
cold will keep out heat, the reason for the con- 
stant imbibing of whisky and soda, swizzle, and 
various other similar drinks in this hot climate, 
seems inexplicable. From the rising of the sun 
until the going down thereof, and, indeed, far 
into the night, life is supported by an assortment 
of stimulating drinks, which seem to be a neces- 
sary concomitant of existence in the tropics. 

There is, of course, almost no variation in the 
length of the days so near the equator, the sun ris- 
ing and setting about six o’clock the year through. 
One misses the summer twilight, which it seems 
ought to follow the beautiful sunsets which close 
the day. But there is none. It is day, and 
then it is night, without a particle of prepara- 
tion for it. On our first Sunday in Barbadoes 
we were taken to the English cathedral, a fine, 
old church, gray with age, and standing in the 
midst of a quaint churchyard overrun with 
tropical growth. In through the open windows 
beside us a huge poinsetta flaunted its scarlet 
streamers, flame-red against a tangle of greenery 
behind it. Beyond, the light-green globes of the 
unripe bread-fruit stood out from the clear dark- 
green of its foliage, and in the air there was the 
throbbing pulsation of life in a tropical noon- 
day. And then, the fresh young voices of the 
choir rose in the old familiar words : 

**O ye ice and snow, bless ye the Lord ; praise Him 
and magnify Him forever.” 


Even to one accustomed to the realities of a New 


England winter, these words, in such a scene, 
seemed as apocalytic and unreal as the ‘‘ gates of 
pearl’’ of the the New Jerusalem, described by 
St. John. One’s first thought must be that the 
large majority of the congregation could but 
regard these words as figures of speech without 
form or substance. 

Naturally in so small an island as Barbadoes 
there is less to interest the tourist than in some 
of the other West Indian Islands. There are no 
mountains or valleys to explore, and very little 
to attract the sportsman. But in point of climate 
writers are agreed that there is no healthier 
among the islands. The temperature is said to 
range between 75° and 83° F., and the heat is 
always tempered by a cool breeze. The coral 
formation insures dryness of soil, and there is a 
large percentage of sunshiny days during the 
winter season. Exposure to the midday sun is 
always to be avoided, for it is nearly vertical, 
and a sunstroke is a serious matter. But Bar- 
badoes can offer to the searcher after winter sun- 
shine more comforts and luxuries than can be 
found elsewhere in the Lesser Antilles, having 
more modern and better hotels than any of the 
West Indian Islands, with the exception of 
Jamaica and perhaps Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
There is good society, and the English residents 
are extremely hospitable, and there are fewer 
annoyances than one usually looks for in the 
tropics. , The voyage is one of about ten days 
from New York, and there are several lines of 
steamers to choose from, the best known, how- 
ever, being the Quebec Steamship Co., which 
charges sixty dollars for a ticket. 

It must be admitted that there is lacking 
about the streets of Bridgetown and the country 
roads all over the island that brilliancy of local 
color which one observes particularly in the French 
islands. White gowns and turbans, no matter 
how stiffly they may be starched, cannot com- 
pensate for the loss of the vivid reds, yellows 
and greens affected by the negresses elsewhere. 
The gay little ‘* foulard ”’ or shoulder shawl, 
rivaling the rainbow in colors, and forming so 
important an article of dress in Martinique, is 
replaced by a white kerchief. A negress clad in 
turkey-red cotton, turban and all, as seen in the 
neighboring island of St. Lucia, is far more pic- 
turesque than the white-garbed market women of 
Barbadoes. Neither is a darky, fully clad and 
going about his legitimate business, as interest- 
ing from the spectacular point of view as is the 
ragged, utterly irresponsible vagabond with noth- 
ing to do but to beg. This is probably poor eco- 
nomics, but the tourist is apt to take impression- 
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istic rather than economical views of things. 
Not that the negro ‘‘ Bim”’ will not beg. In- 
deed, one of the most flagrant cases was that of 
a respectable-looking darkey, who politely asked 
for ashilling. ‘‘ But why should you be given 
a shilling,’’ was the query, ‘‘ you do not look 
like a very poor man?’’ ‘Oh, yes, master,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘do give me a shilling, I’m the father 
of thirteen children.’’ In a country as grossly 
over-populated as is Barbadoes, families of this 
size are not at a premium. He did not get the 
shilling. It is to be presumed that the blacks 
here share in what Mr. Froude has called the 
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‘*emancipated morals ’’ of the other islands, but 
if so, there seems less evidence of it to outward 
appearances. At any rate, immorality is less 
gorgeously clothed than in some of the other 
islands, and if occupation and good laws count 
for anything the negroes in Barbadoes ought to 
be on a somewhat higher scale. 

Food is not to be had by the natives for the 
asking in Barbadoes, and one misses that lux- 
uriant growth of food - producing trees which 
an air of plenty to the country in 
Jamaica. In sharp contrast with the thatched 
cottage of the Jamaican, shaded by bread-fruit, 


rive sucl 
give sucl 


cocoanut and banana, is the seven by nine 
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wooden box of the Barbadian negro, without a 
tree to shade it. These little huts are set thickly 
side by side along the roads, such flimsy struct- 
ures that one ceases to wonder at the enormous 
loss of life which follows a hurricane or a fire. 
And Barbadoes has several times been visited by 
devastating storm and fire. As early as 1675 
the prosperity of the young colony was given a 
serious check by a most disastrous storm. Again, 
on Oct. 10th, 1780, the whole island was swept 
by a terrific hurricane, and in 1831 perhaps the 
most destructive storm ever known killed directly 
or indirectly about sixteen hundred people, and 











N, BIRD RIVER. 


destroyed property to the value of a million and 


a half sterling. or about seven million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and there have been many 
less destruct storms. 


Barbadoes is always owed her prosperity in 
large measure to sugar. It was here that the 
first sugar- s planted on English soil, the 
cuttings ha been brought here, it is said, 
from Brazil i641. From that time to the 
and almost the sole industry, 
has been iltivation and manufacture of 
sugar. More than any of the West Indian is- 
lands, with ssible rival in Antigua, it is fitted 
by nature to be a sugar-producing country. 
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There are no mountains, no rivers, no forests, 
and almost no running streams. Hence, with a 
rainfall averaging over fifty inches annually, and 
often rising far above that, and the natural pro- 
ductiveness of the soil, Barbadoes is practically 
a sugar plantation. As early as 17356, 22,769 
hhds. of 13 ewt. of sugar were produced, and 
the trade increased largely every year. 

With the decline of the sugar industry came 
hard times for Barbadoes, and now, in common 
with the other sugar-producing islands, she is 
confronted with perhaps as grave a problem as 
she has ever had to solve. In fact, the Royal 
Commissioners sent out to the colonies last year 
to investigate the matter have stated in their 
report that ‘‘The sugar industry in the West 
Indies is in danger of great reduction, which, 
in some colonies may be equivalent, or almost 
equivalent, to extinction.’’ 

The involved questions of sugar bounties, or 
prohibitive tariffs, are beyond the purview of the 


transient tourist. Still, one cannot visit these 
islands and not hear on every hand expressions 
of foreboding as to the future. The inaction of 
England is deplored, both in the colonies them- 
selves and to some extent in the mother 
country. The reversion of trade to this country 
is openly talked of, and the sentiments expressed 
as to the future of the West Indies, by Lord 
Pirbright, in his article ‘‘ The Ruin of the West 
Indies,’ in the National Review, for December, 
1897, are shared by many. Lord Pirbright, after 
carefully reviewing the situation, said, inclosing : 

‘* Geographically much nearer to America than 
to Great Britain, they (the West Indies) might 
seek, and would certainly receive, from the 
United States, not alone the commercial facilities 
which we deny them but other inducements of 
far greater importance. Trade would follow the 
flag. That flag would no longer be ours, and 
we might have to deplore, not only the ruin but 
the loss of our West Indian possessions.’’ 








AN AUTUMN MORNING. 


By EDWARD WILBUR MASON. 


And the spider’s nets are on the lawn, 


[os frost’s agleam in the mellow dawn, 


And deep in filmy robes of mist 
The hills and the silent woodlands lie, 
And anon, as the sun comes up the sky 
The gray clouds turn to amethyst. 


The tender song of the waking thrush 
Is heard no more in the brooding hush, 
Nor linnet’s song in the dying trees. 
And down where the dodder’s skeins are spread, 


The witch-hazel gleams in velvet red, 
And the sweetbriar waves in the breeze. 


And wheeling up through the distant sky, 
On their flashing wings the plovers fly, 
And over the breast of the pool 
Through haze of the daybreak’s atmosphere, 
The cry of a bittern, sharp and clear, 
Comes from the marshes dim and cool. 


And deep in the grasses at our feet 

The tuneful crickets still sing as sweet 
As in the depths of torrid June ; 

And o’er the dells and the sleepy woods, 


A reverent hush of stillness broods 
As morning dreams into the noon. 
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E who climbs to the upper Alps of the green 
| | Ritten, wanders through its fair fields and 
vast forests, or descends its slopes, may 
see, and if he wander wide, or climb high, will 
be sure to see a tall, powerful, handsome peasant, 
hatless, barefooted and clad in rags which flutter 
in the wind, who moves on as noiselessly as a 
ghost, yet extends his hand as he passes, not to 
ask alms, but to offer his open snuff-box with a 

vague smile and the low whisper, ‘© Tabak ?”’ 
He was young anc strong when he began his 
ceaseless march, and he is strong and vigorous 
still, although he has passed middle age and his 
hair and beard are turning gray. Those wander- 
ing eyes were once keen and piercing ; that vague 
smile, a robust, jovial laugh ; that low whisper, 
a deep, manly voice ; but a blight fell upon Sep- 
pel when he was twenty-five years old, and for 
more than thirty-vears his mind has been that of 
a little child. Perhaps it is better so, otherwise 
he might have had his desire, and have found 
it turn to ashes in his mouth, he might have 
been cynical, incredulous, despairing of good, 
believing nothing, fearing nothing, hoping no- 
thing ; one of those who say in the morning, 
“Would God it were evening!’ And in the 
evening, ‘‘ Would God it were morning!’ And 
he is, instead, a little child, and as a child he 
wanders up and down the strange mountains, 
and the steep, green Alps, over the wide pasture 
fields, through the vast pine forests, past cot- 
tages where fires burn, but not for him ; past 

laughing children—he who never had a child 
past graves where he once wept and prayed, but 
where he weeps and prays no more; _ past 
churches where once he knelt, but which no 
longer mean anything for him, past crucifixes 
where the dying Saviour hangs, but Seppel no 
longer remembers the Saviour of the world ; for 
him, birth and death, and joy and pain, and 











effort and desir 


religion have faded away beyond even the 


, and the duties and hopes of 


shadow of a dream ; so long has his mind been 
a mere infantile blank, with that one uncon- 


scious, automatic speech and action, ‘‘ Tabak ?”’ 
The peasants see him pass through snow and 
rain, through storm and sunshine, but they 
know that the procession of the seasons means 
nothing to Seppel, nor, apparently, do cold or 
heat, or weariness or hunger, affect him in the 
least. 

He is become as one of those who are not— 
shadows which drift through life toward the 
abyss and darkness of death. 

When he tell in love with Sophie Penzl, from 
the Zillerthal, his old mother warned him that 
she was a stranger to them all, and that she 
might be a light maiden, full of frivolity and 
trifling. Seppel would not listen to his mother 
nor to any other warnings ; he was, in fact, deaf 
to everything but the promptings of his own 
heart, which beat to suffocation whenever he ap- 
proached the little maiden. She was a small, 
round, littl reature, all soft colors and soft 
curves—as different as possible from the plain, 
hardy peasant women of the Ritten. Her cos- 
tume, too—the velvet hat with the gold cord and 
tassels, the velvet bodice with its white chemi- 


sette and coral necklace—seeméd, though it was 
really the ordinary costume of the Zillerthal, to 
have been invented to show off Sophie’s round 


young figure and pretty white throat. 
For a time, w! 


ch seemed to him endless, and 
was in reality about three weeks, Seppel strug- 
gled with his love and kept silence. When at 
last he spoke, Sophie confessed that she liked 
him, but refused to be formally betrothed be- 
cause she wished to ask her mother’s consent in 
person. In truth, she was as much in love with 
Seppel as she could then be with anyone ; but 
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in those days she was inordinately vain, and the 
desire of worldly comfort and advancement—a 
desire destined to play a tragic part in her his- 
tory—was perhaps her dominant characteristic. 
She played with Seppel, not out of a love of co- 
quetry—a quality in which she was deficient— 
but because she loved him in her way, and liked 
to play with him. She reveled in agreeable sen- 
sations, and it was a very agreeable sensation to 
hear Seppel’s deep voice vibrate and tremble, 
and to see his piercing eyes veil themselves in 
softness for her. And yet, in her shrewd, prac- 
tical peasant mind, she had (though all uncon- 
sciously to herself) taken his measure correctly, 
and felt as certain that he would never be able 
to give her luxury and advancement as she did 
that he would always love and shelter her. 
While these thoughts were passing through 
Sophie’s mind, she was sitting at a little table in 
the courtyard of a small inn in the village of 
Liingstein, which was kept by her aunt Marie, 
her mother’s sister. It was the afternoon of 
Easter Sunday, and she had walked down to 
Liingstein with Seppel and several other peas- 
ants of both sexes. Seppel had treated her to 
bread and a glass of the thin sour wine of the 
country, and had now gone away on an errand, 
Her other companions were amusing them- 
selves in their own way, and Sophie, with her 
elbows on the table, and her eyes fixed on va- 
cancy, was wishing that she had, or could ever 
reasonably hope to have, a blue silk apron, like 
that of her aunt Marie. Her aunt Marie had 
gold earrings, too, and a gold watch, and yet she 
was neither young nor pretty. Why should she 
have such things? The answer came quickly. 
Because she had married a husband who could 
give them to her. Seppel would always love 
Sophie, that she knew; but he could never, 
never give her such beautiful things. And her 
eyes filled with tears, as she recalled a certain 
necklace of imitation turquoise for which she 
had longed in her childhood. 
had it, and never would. 


She had never 
‘ Always to be wish- 
ing for nice things in vain !’? And here she lost 
herself in vague desires and regrets. 

At this point in her musings the window be- 
hind her opened noiselessly, and a hand was 
placed on her shoulder. 

‘What is it, Tante?’’ said Sophie, listlessly, 
without turning round. 

“Sh !’sh !’? whispered Marie ; ‘‘ don’t speak 
loud. Sophie, come in here.”’ 

To do Marie justice, she never suspected. for 
a moment that Sophie was betrothed, and 
though in the days to come she reproached 


herself bitterly for the afternoon’s work, she was 
actuated by pure family affection, and a desire 
to place her sister’s child well in the world. 
The concealment which she practiced, and for 
which she was subsequently séverely blamed, 
was not her fault, and was suggested by the man 
who on this particular afternoon was the guest 
of honor, ard also the only guest in the great 
dining-room. He was a large, square, rubicund 
fellow, long past middle life, but so alert and 
carrying his years so well, that he seemed much 
younger than he really was. Marie and her 
husband sat at some distance from him, on a 
settle placed against the wall, the former with 
her hands folded in Sunday calm over her blue 
silk apron, the latter sitting up stiffly and smok- 
ing slowly a long pipe. They both nodded 
kindly when Sophie came in, and said, in one 
breath, ‘‘ Here she is, Herr Weil.”’ 

Herr Weil also nodded pleasantly, but with a 
certain air of géne, and motioned the girl to a 
seat at his table. He was a childless widower, 
who had been, until recently, a shopkeeper in 
the Zillerthal, but was actually landlord of the 
Golden Stag at Klausen, and a very great as 
well as very honorable personage in Sophie's 
estimation. It was not hey nature to be timid, 
however, and she smiled and accepted his offer 
of a seat with pretty ease. 

Herr Weil plied her with questions : how she 
liked being a Kellnerin, how many guests Herr 
Staffler had, and various other inquiries, all of a 
practical nature, to which she replied readily 
enough. Presently he ordered coffee with cream, 
and kropfen with jam, and invited Sophie to 
partake of these delicacies, much to her delight, 
for she was a gourmand in her small way. 
When he asked her to have more whipped 
cream, and bade her tie the remaining kropfen 
in her handkerchief, he had acquired her esteem 
and admiration in a very marked degree. 

At last Sophie looked at the clock and rose to 
go. Marie, after a word with Herr Weil, fol- 
lowed her into the hall, and, putting her hand 
on her shoulder, said, softly : 

‘Herr Weil would prefer your not mention- 
ing that you saw him, Sophie; and I must ask 
you to promise that you will say nothing about 
it.”? 

‘*L promise,’ answered Sophie, readily. 

‘*Qn the cross !’’ said Marie, half laughing, 
half serious, as she raised the crucifix attached 
to her rosary to Sophie's lips. 

‘€On the cross !’’ 
kissing the crucifix. 


answered Sophie, readily, 
‘But you must tell me 


why, Marie,’’ she added. 
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‘So I will,’”’ said Marie, 
heartily. ‘‘ In two months and 
two weeks from this day I 
promise to tell you, if you 
keep your tongue quiet. Mean- 
while, who did you come with 
to-day + a 

‘*With Suttners Simmde 
and his wife, and with Seppel 
Steiner.’’ 

‘Oh! Take care you don’t 
trifle with Seppel, Sophie. He 
has not got money enough to 
marry anybody, and if he 
should fall in love with you 
he will take it hard.”’ 

‘*P’ll take care,’’ answered 
Sophie, laughing, and she ran 
off to join her companions. 

She was silent and abstracted 
during the walk home, and op- 
pressed, she knew not why, by 


Ly 


a vague sense of wrongdoing. 
“You will write to your I 
mother to-morrow, won’t 7 
you?’ whispered Seppel, as 

he bade her good-night. 
‘No, no, no /”’ answered So- 
phie, vehemently, fairly 
snatching her hand away from 
him as she spoke. ‘‘I wonder 





what made me so cross?’’ she 
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said to herself as she was un- 
dressing, ‘‘and I wonder why I feel as if I had 
done something wrong, when I know I have not ?”’ 
she continued, peevishly, as she threw herself on 
her bed and wept, stifling her sobs lest the other 
maids, four of whom slept in the room, should 
hear her. 

The days went on, bringing so much work for 
Sophie that she had no time to feel either regret 
or remorse (if, indeed, she had cause to feel 
either), and furnishing to Seppel all the delights 
of a fool’s paradise ; for, although Sophie had 
not yet written to her mother, she had promised 
to do so as soon as the stress of summer work 
should be over. At that time she really loved 
him as much as she was capable of loving any- 
one, and it was no thought of treachery which 
prompted her silence, but the feeling that her 
mother would make difficulties, and that it was 
best to put off the struggle as long as possible. 
She had not often gone to the Gast Haus at 
Liingstein since the memorable day when that 
exalted personage, Herr Weil, had treated her to 
kropfen and cream, and she had never since had 
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the opportunity of speaking to her aunt Marie 
alone ; nor had she desired to do so, her curios- 
ity having quite faded away. While she lived 
on quietly from day to day, enjoying Seppel’s 
love, he was ned by it. All his spare hours 

and they were few enough, for he was one of 
the hardest working peasants on the Ritten— 
were spent in hovering about for a sight of her, 
and he subjected himself to inconceivable priva- 
tions in order to purchase little trifles for her ac- 
ceptance. It was really wonderful to see how 
love had prompted ingenuity, and how, out of 
his deep poverty, he yet contrived to give her 
something nearly every day. 

One Sunday he waited for her after mass with 
a string of blue Venetian beads, which he had 
purchased from a traveling peddler. Sophie 
gave a cry of delight when she saw them. 

‘They are what I have wanted all my life !”’ 
she exclaimed, enchanted ; and, diving into her 
pocket, she produced a package wrapped up in 
her handkerchief, exclaiming: ‘‘I have some- 
thing for you, too. Look at my portrait !’’ 
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The gift was one of the coarse, black, papier- 
maché snuffboxes commonly used by the peas- 
ants of the Ritten. It had the portrait of a 
peasant girl, in the costume of the Zillerthal, on 
the cover ; but, by some curious freak of resem- 
blance, the smiling blue-eyed maiden was the 
very image of Sophie herself ! 

Seppel was nrute with delight, and the pretty 
little creature danced round him, equally happy, 
standing on tiptoe every now and then, and 
peeping over his shoulder as he stood absorbed 
in adoring contemplation. 

‘‘T shall take it away from you if you like it 
hetter than you do me,”’ she pouted at last ; and 
Seppel’s answer was to seize her small face in his 
hands and kiss it passionately. 

‘‘For shame !’’ said Sophie, dancing away. 
‘What would my mother say? and the Frau 
Wirthin? and Tante Marie ?—for we are not 
really betrothed yet, you know.”’ 

‘Don't say that, Sophie darling, for God's 
sake !’’ exclaimed Seppel, earnestly. 

‘But it is true! so long as my mother doesn’t 
know,’’ answered Sophie, hovering aloof. ‘‘ But 
I love you!’ she whispered, coming closer to his 
protecting arm again. 

Two or three days after this, while Sophie was 
busily at work, she was told that her aunt Marie 
was waiting for her in the Wirthins’ room, with 
a message from her mother. 

‘‘Ts the mother ill?’ cried the girl, alarmed, 
as she embraced her aunt. 

‘*No, she is not ill; but she is thinking of 
making some changes—of going, perhaps, to St. 
Ulrich’s to live—and she wants to see you first.’’ 

‘*T shall lose my place here, then,’’ answered 
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ee Sophie. ‘‘ We are just in the 


thick of the season, strangers 
} coming and going every day ; 
| and if I leave now for two or 

three days the Frau Wirthin 
| will not take me back.’’ 

But Marie, who seemed to 


be armed at all points, answer- 
; ed that she had come provided 
{| with a substitute, and had ar- 
} ranged everything with the 
nd Frau Wirthin, and that the sub- 
Fr, «stitute was already accepted. 

It was then the 4th of Au- 
gust, and on the following day, 
at dawn, Sophie went down to 
Liingstein to joint her aunt and 
uncle, with whom she was to 
make the journey to the Ziller- 
thal. Seppel went with her, 
and carried her bundle. It was still very early 
in the morning when they reached the outskirts 
of the village, and Seppel waited at the crucifix 
while Sophie ran to the inn to find out when 
her aunt intended to return. She found things 
in unwonted confusion, and Marie very busy, 
and was not a little surprised to learn that their 
holiday was to last a week, and that they were 
to return by a different route, staying a day in 
Bogen. 

Then, while Marie was busy in giving out 
linen, and in locking and unlocking, Sophie ran 
back to Seppel. 

‘*We shall not come back until a week from 
to-day, and we shall come up by the Bogen 
road,’’ she panted, with sparkling eyes. 

‘When?’ said Seppel, eagerly. 

‘* About midday.”’ 

“Very well, then. Ill wait for you by 
Heilige Joseph from eleven to three. Give me 
another kiss, Sophie !’’ 

“You can kiss the snuffbox while I am 
gone,’’ said Sophie, laughing as she complied. 

‘*So I shall !’’ shouted Seppel, suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, and waving his snuffbox in 
his hand as he looked after her. Every now 
and then she turned and kissed her hand to 
him, and thus they watched each other to the 
last. They had never heard, poor young things ! 
of the saying 

“They that are watched out of sight 
Bide away for many a night.”’ 


Sophie found her mother well, her idiot 
brother, a fair, handsome fellow, with the face 
of a St. John, was sitting as usual on the floor 
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by his mother’s knee, stringing beads and but- 
tons. Both welcomed her affectionately ; her 
mother volubly, Gottfried with many childish 
inarticulate murmurings, and the girl’s spirits 
rose at the sight of all the home surroundings, 
But when she approached the subject of the 
change to St. Ulrich she met with vague replies, 
and three days after her arrival they all went to 
Klausen, where Herr Weil kept the Golden Stag, 
and where he had invited them to dinner. 

Never in her life had Sophie been so flattered 
and caressed, and after a sumptuous dinner in 
the big dining-room, Herr Weil took them all 
through the inn, and displayed such treasures of 
solid furniture, and such piles of linen in the 
great ‘‘schrauk,’’ that he assumed the propor- 
tions of a demi-god in her imagination. Then, 
after a visit to the cellars and stables, they all 
came back to the dining-room once more to find 
coffee set out for them. 

In after years Sophie always remembered the 
long, bare, empty room, with its well-scrubbed 
floors, the settles ranged against the walls, its 
rows of tables, and the thick, green vines veiling 
the bow windows which overhung the hurrying 
waters of the Adige—as if it had been the gate of 
hell. All day long the devil had been whisper- 
ing in her ear: ‘‘ You are not betrothed, not 
betrothed, not betrothed.’’ Now, as she sat 
down beside Herr Weil, at his request, and 
poured out the coffee, and looked with a heart 
which beat wildly with affright at a package 
upon which he kept his right hand, the 
refrain beat in her head again, and mingled 
with the sound of the rushing water : ‘‘ Not be- 
trothed, not betrothed, not betrothed,’’ and 
through this refrain she heard Herr Weil slowly 
lumbering on how he had been now six months 
a widower; how he had no need to account 
to anyone for what he should do; how if 
he could get a certain girl, he would require no 
”> murmured the audience 
at this). How he would not wait any girl’s 
pleasure. It was ask and have—yes or no. 
How he had prepared the marriage papers ; how 
he had a present ready for the bride. And here 
he opened the package he held in his hand, and 
took out a chain of real gold, and a pair of gold 
earrings. 


dot. ‘*So generous, 


‘* For you, Sophie, if you will be mistress of 
the Golden Stag. But the wedding must be the 
day after to-morrow.”’ 

‘‘Where’s the girl who would refuse you, 
Herr Weil ?”’ interrupted Marie, enthusiastically, 
while her husband slowly nodded approval of 
the sentiment, and Sophie’s mother murmured, 
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**So good! so 
ously smooth 
Sophie to rep! 
There was 
said, in a suf] 
‘“*T won't p 
make up yot 
get a kind h 
mother a 
fried.”’ 


‘© Oh, Sopl 


whispered her 


Then there 
but for the r 
the buzzing 
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good ! Herr Weil!’ as she nerv- 
wn her apron and nudged 


silence; then Herr Weil 

thy manly manner : 
ou, dear girl; but you must 
d now. Remember, you'll 
nd and a good son for your 
brother, too, for poor Gott- 


child ! oh, Sophie, child 
ther. 
s silence in the room once more 
shing water, the rustling leaves, 


he flies. And again the devil 


whispered in Sophie’s ear: ‘You are not be- 


trothed, not 


mother would 
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betrothed, not betrothed ! Your 


consent to your marriage with 
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Sophie heaved a deep sigh, and put up her 
hands to her ears to shut out the voice ; but her 
hand was taken, she felt an arm round her 
shoulders, Herr Weil lifted up her chin and 
kissed her, and said, ‘‘ I’ll say yes for you, my 
dear girl,’’ and then she never knew how exactly 
—they were all round her in a moment, her 
mother kissing her and crying, her uncle Paul 
patting her on the head, her aunt Marie put- 
ting the earrings in her ears, Herr Weil slipping 
a ring on her finger—the deed was done, and 










te 


the devil’s refrain 

changed very quick- 

ly to, ‘‘It was not 
my fault, not my fault, not my fault.’’ 

Sophie was betrothed on Thursday afternoon, 
and on the following Saturday morning, at six 
o'clock mass, she was married. She had not 
had a moment for reflection, regret or remorse, 
for she had gone back to the Zillerthal on 
Thursday evening, and had had to try her wed- 
ding dress on late that night, while all of Friday 
was taken up by innumerable small duties. On 
Friday morning she had gone to confession and 
to communion at five o’clock mass ; but even in 
confession, with the fear of God before one’s 








SITE WAS SITTING AT A LIT- 
TLE TABLE IN THE COURT- 
YARD OF THE INN.’ 


eyes, it is quite possible to tell the truth and 
not to have the truth understood, and while 
Father Vellenger perceived that she had been 
amusing herself with a youth to whom she was 
not betrothed, he did not understand that that 
youth believed himself to be betrothed, and had 
set his life on the girl’s love. The many paters and 
aves which Sophie had to say for her supposed 
frivolity helped to pass the last hours of freedom 
—hours which ebbed away with such alarming 
rapidity that the girl seemed to herself to be in a 
whirling dream until she stood with her bride- 
groom before the altar, and heard the last words 
of the nuptial benediction fall into the silence of 
the church. In another moment they were in 
the open air again, Herr Weil holding her hand, 
and the joyous strains of the village band (for he 
had done the thing handsomely) resounding in 
the morning air as they walked 
across the platz to the Weisse Kass, 
and sat down to stuffed vea? and po- 
tato salad, washed down by hot 
spiced wine. Sophie was Frau Weil, 
landlady of the Golden Stag, and 
triumph filled her heart, particu- 
larly when, two hours later, the new- 
ly married couple went away in the 
7 railway train, bound for Innsbruck, 

and oh, glorious thought, even for 
# Munich! 


On Tuesday morning, just a week 
from the day he had bid good-by to 
Sophie, Seppel came rushing down 
the hillside at a racing pace. 

The shrine of the Heilige Joseph 
lies on the southeastern side of the 
rough bridle path which climbs the 
precipitous hills to the north of 
Bogen, and there is no shade within 
half a mile of it. The sun blazed hot upon it 
this August morning, but Seppel did not heed 
the scorching rays, and the cloudless sky was 
the image of hismind. 

Half an hour passed, the church clocks struck 
half-past eleven, and still he stood waiting. 
Twelve o'clock, and far and near the church 
bells pealed forth, and Seppel removed his hat 
and murmured the customary prayer. Then he 
replaced it, and after a keen glance down the 
road, which shone white and arid in the sun- 
shine, he leaned back against the shrine once 
more, idly snapping the lid of his snuffbox up 
and down. The girl on the cover was wonder- 
fully like Sophie — there could not be any 
doubt of it— and he shaded his eyes with 


’ 
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his hand to see the portrait better, and then put 
it to his lips and kissed it. 

A faint sound—could it be a laugh ?—startled 
him, and he turned hastily to see two young 
peasants standing before him, the latter of the 
two with a satirical smile on his lips. The tall 
fellow was Peter Taggenburg, a youth much 
given to mockery, and proportionately dreaded. 
The peasant 
Peter's alter ego 


shorter was Johann Silbernagel, 
and a harmless fellow enough. 
Seppel devoutly hoped that Peter had not seen 
he therefore 
‘Tabak ?’ in an indifferent tone, as he extended 
his open snuffbox. 

‘* Thanks,’’ Peter, a pinch and 
looking hard at Seppel, whose eyes had relapsed 


him kiss the portrait, and said 


said taking 
into a dreamy contemplation of the road. 

‘*My cousin Sophie gave that ?’’ said 
Peter, touching the snuffbox. 

Seppel nodded, holding it tightly in his hand, 
while he glanced for a moment at the portrait. 

Still looking hard at him, Peter put forth his 
hand and laid a finger on it. 

‘*Sophie’s very self, isn’t it ?’’ he said. 

Seppel nodded and blushed. 

‘S Tabak ?’’ 
box. 

‘‘No, thank you,’’ answered Peter, slinging 
his coat more comfortably on his shoulder and 


you 


he said again, holding out the 
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And he 
When, after a furious 


jured Seppel on the back of the head. 
was right in thinking so. 
fight, the combatants had been wrenched apart 
by Johann Silbernagel, Seppel had indeed fallen 
backward. But he had risen again, and when 
ceeded in dragging Peter away, 
led him to resume his walk up 
had both looked back at 


seen him sitting quietly at the 


Johann had sue 
and had 
the mountain, tl 
Seppel, and had 
base of the shrin« 
Seppel had 
turned the corner 
from his sight 


persu 


seen them, too, and, as they 
of the path and vanished 
sprang up to rush upon them 
foot on a stone and fell vio- 


again, turned his 


lently backward, cutting his head against the 
stone coping f the shrine, and becoming in- 
stantly uncons 


one, and for for 


ious. The path was a solitary 
ir hours he lay helpless in the 
when at last he was taken up 
he was supposed to be dead. 


blazing sun, and 


For many days and nights he lay senseless, 
burned by raging brain fever, and it was thought 
that he must die, for, in addition to fever and 
the deadly injury to the base of the brain, he 
had received a violent sunstroke. But the days 
lengthened themselves to weeks, and the weeks 
to months, and still he lived, and by and by it 
began to be whispered that he would live and be 
well and strong once more. 


Sales 


ae set 
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preparing to depart. ‘‘ Herr Weil wouldn’t like 


? 


While Seppel lay groaning with racking head- 
ache and burning with fever, Sophie was finding 
out day by da¥ and hour by hour that all is not 
gold that glitters. Something more she learned, 
for, as a great writer has said of a much more 


to see it in your hand, would he? 


, Seppel did not answer. He was still looking 
down the road, and did not hear. It was with a 
visible effort that he first glanced at the box he 
held in his hand, and then at Peter, with mute 
inquiry. 

‘*] said,’’ repeated Peter, pointing to the box, 
‘*Herr Weil wouldn’t like to see that in your 
hand, now that Sophie’s his wife.”’ 

‘* Sophie isn’t his wife ; Sophie’s betrothed to 
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distinguished heroine, ‘the process of purgatory 
had begun for her on the green earth. She knew 
that she had doi Her husband soon 
tired of her, and then was angered with himself 
for having spent so much good, hard money in 
winning a girl without a dot. From this mental 
that of feeling injured by his wife 
ul accepted him was but a step. 
Then, too, he 
difficulties, ar 


- 
e wrong. 


. 
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me,’’ answered Seppel, calmly. 

*€ Sophic Penzl is Herr W a7? re- 
turned Peter, slowly and emphatically. 

‘You lie, you devil!’ shouted Seppel, with 
blazing eyes, 


process to 
married to because she | 
was deeply involved in money 
before many weeks were over he 
began to fear that he should net be able to keep 
the ‘‘Golden Stag That he perfectly well 
knew, also, that he ought to have taken it 
did not tend to improve his temper, and he had 
another trouble ; t 


‘‘T lie, do I?’ answered Peter, red with unger. 
“My own mother was at Sophie’s wedding on 
Saturday, and when she asked her if she had 
any message for the Ritten, Sophie said: ‘Give 
them all greetings from Frau Weil! You're a 
damned fool, Seppel !’’ 


not 


he sands of time began to run 
frightful rapidity known only 
accepted bills which fall due 


for him with 
to those who | 


In the violent scuffle which ensued Peter on a certain y, and he became irritable, sus- 
Taggenburg was never after sure who struck ceptible and moros 
hardest. He only felt certain of one thing, Even if his wife had loved him, she would 


which he repeated to himself nightly to his have found it hard to put up with his exactions, 


dying day—namely, that it was not me who in- and, as she not only did not love him in the least, 
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but soon began to hate him, her daily work was 
more than difficult. 

The fine promises to her mother and Gottfried 
had never been kept, and they still lived in their 
native village as best they could, while Sophie 
ran after the flying minutes, and worked from 
morning to night like a galley-slave. Like many 
another well-preserved man, close upon seventy, 
Herr Weil aged all at once. He grew inordin- 
ately stout, tried to drown the thought of his 
troubles in unlimited beer, and was always either 
sodden, or irritable, while his suspicions, order- 
ings and scoldings were endless. 

Sophie never knew just when she began to 
pray that she might not wish for his death, nor 
knew how soon she learned that her life was to 
be toil and pain and fear—fear which grew and 
grew, until she trembled on opening her eyes in 
the morning and feared to close them at night. 
She was physically so weary that she knew not 
what to do, when, late in February, her husband 
fell ill of gout, and the violence of his temper 
increased a hundred fold. She had proposed 
having her mother come to help at the beginning 
of his illness, but he refused, with such a shower 
of abuse, that she never mentioned the subject 
again, and dragged through the toilsome days 
and wakeful nights as best she could. Late in 
March Herr Weil so far recovered as to be able 
to sit up in bed. As the days grew gradually 
warmer he improved, and in April he began to 
get about in a wheel-chair. There his progress 
ended, and his wife’s work grew harder and her 
trials heavier, until, one day late in September, 
he lifted up his stick to strike her, for some tri- 
fling neglect, and fell back—dead ! 

sefore he was laid in the grave his creditors 
appeared in swarms, and within a week his 
widow was despoiled of everything, even the 
gold earrings. 

The day she gave up the keys of the Golden 
Stag she felt too tired and worn out for regret, 
and retired to the humble lodgings she had hired 
with but one wish—to rest. And for several 
days she scarcely left her bed ; then she remem- 
bered that she was penniless, and rose and took 
up the burden of life and the search for work 
once more. At the end of another week, having 
found no other place, she was compelled by her 
urgent necessity to take service at the Golden 
Stag ; but she was too broken to be galled at be- 
ing servant where she had been mistress, too 
thoroughly humbled to rebel at fate, too glad to 
have escaped alive from the fearful yoke of 
matrimony to feel anything but the relief of 
deliverance. Slowly, as the weeks and months 


passed, she began to recover her health and 
hopefulness, and a plan gradually formed itself 
in her mind. At Easter she gave up her place, 
and in the faint gray dawn of Easter Monday 
morning she went forth to seek her fortune anew. 
She had told no one the object of her journey, 
and it was supposed that she was returning to 
the Zillerthal. But she had another journey to 
make first, and now that she had at last begun it 
she walked with passionate haste, and with such 
absorption in her own anxious thoughts that she 
gave no heed to anything else, and started vio- 
lently when the Klausen postman, whom she 
met on the way, touched her arm and handed 
her a letter from her mother. She thanked him, 
glanced at the address, thrust the letter in her 
pocket unopened, and hurried on. Shame, re- 
gret andl remorse assailed her when she thought 
of Seppel, but deep down under all lay the hope 
that he would forgive. And now she was free. 
She had hardly heard, nor could she have borne 
to hear, his name mentioned since her marriage, 
but she did know that he had been ill, and was 
well again, and she went steadily on her way, 
telling her beads the while, with hope rising at 
every step. 

It was past two o'clock in the afternoon when 
she began to climb the road which leads from 
Bogen to the heights of the Ritten, and within 
an hour she passed the shrine where Seppel had 
waited for her nearly two years before. But 
she hardly thought of that. Her whole being 
was absorbed in the panting desire to see him 
and be forgiven. She knew where he was to be 
found this Easter Monday afternoon, but she 
would not seek him there. She would sleep at 
a little village inn on the mountain, and in the 
early dawn she would waylay him on his way 
to work, and ask him to forgive her. That he 
would do so she was sure. She instinctively felt 
the deep hold she had over his heart, and be- 
lieved that his love would be stronger than her 
faithlessness, Gradually, as the pure, perfumed 
mountain air caressed her heated temples, 
youth revived in her as well as love. Love! 
she had never ceased to love Seppel, so she told 
herself, and she saw a vista of happy vears 
stretching before her after she should have knit- 
ted up the dropped threads of her existence, and 
should have been taken back to the shelter she 
had spurned, Surely a bliss not unlike that of 
paradise, to sin and be forgiven, and to be set 
far from the inevitable consequences of evil-do- 


ing ! 


But to whom is such a joy accorded? Not 
perhaps to more than one in a generation of all 
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TABAK 


the millions which crawl between heaven and 
earth |! But, beyond her own small part in it, 
Sophie knew nothing of the history of human 
life, and to her the desired bliss seemed not only 
possible but certain. And so she continued to 
climb the stony path, surrounded by the sweet 
sights and sounds of an April day. 

It was drawing toward five o’clock in the 
afternoon when she stopped for a moment to ar- 
range her bundle. She knelt down to do this 
more easily, and as she arose she perceived some- 
one descending the steep, green hill which rose 
abruptly against the sky in front of her. It was 
a tall, stately figure, and suddenly her heart 
stood still as she saw 
that it was Seppel. He 
continued to advance 





slowly, and she drop- 
ped her bundle and 
made a step forward, 
blushing deeply, and 
for the first time suf- 
focated by a recollec- 
tion of the wrong she 
had done him. Would 
he forgive? Could he 
forgive? Oh, he must 
forgive! And, witha 





> 


cry of mingled shame, 
love and appeal, she 
rushed toward him. 

He did not know 
her. His large eyes 
dwelt tranquilly on 
hers with a vacant 
vlance, and then, with 
a vague smile, he CX- 
tended his open snuff- 
box with the low whis- 
per, ‘Tabak ?’’ 
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gathered up her bundle and took her way down 
the hill which she had climbed full of such joy- 
ous anticipation. Even now, as she went on, 
she began once more to hope—to hope that his 
malady might be a passing one. Ata roadside 
e mountain, she halted to rest, 
od and wine. The hostess, an 


inn, far down t 
and asked for f 
aged peasant woman, was unknown to her, and 
after a few moments Sophie led the way to the 
subject nearest her heart by saying that she had 
met ‘“‘such a strange peasant, without hat or 
shoes, and who had offered his snuffbox. Was 
he quite right ?”’ 
‘* Ay, ay,’’ said the old woman, nodding. “It 
is the widow Steiner’s 





Seppel. He is an in- 
nocent -— he'll never 
know anything more.”’ 

‘Was — he — born 
—so?”’ said Sophie, 
quivering and paling. 

‘Lord, no! This 
time two vears, he was 
the handsomest and 
sharpest peasant on 
the Ritten. He was 
betrothed to a girl 
named Sophie Penzl, 
from the Zillerthal— 
a light, good-for-noth- 
ing hussy, that left 
him one morning to 
cet her mother’s con- 


sent to the marriage, 





promising to be back 
in a week, and then, 
four days after, mar 
ried the landlord of 
| the Golden Stag at 





Klausen. 


i mor Sep- 


L 





Tears and plaints, 
and prayers for for- 
giveness were poured out in vain. He did not 
repulse her, but he did not reply. At last Sophie 
attempted to cling about him, but he shook her 
off with a certain childish impatience, and look- 
ing at her vacantly, and again holding out the 
snuffbox, he once more whispered, ‘* Tabak ?” 

Then the terrible truth dawned upon Sophie, 
and she sank at his feet with a wild outburst of 
grief and remorse. When she looked up again 
he was gone. 

For a long, long time she sat still upon the stone 
where she had fallen in her despair, and gazed 
at the vast landscape with unseeing eyes, while 
her tears poured fast. Finally she rose and 


HERR 


pel waited for her at 
the end of the week 
below there at the Heilige Joseph. We know 
that, because he told his mother. Well, how it 
happened no one ever knew. . He had a fight 
with Peter Tag 
married and had been married three days, but 
it was not Peter that hurt him. Johann Sil- 
bernagel, who was there, testified to that, and 
the last they saw of Seppel he was sitting at the 
foot of the shrine, and he was found lving there 
so many hours after, with the 
back of his head cut against the stone step. A 
sunstroke, to He was taken up for dead, and 
lay ill a matter of ten months or so, and it 


WEIL. 


renburg, who told him the girl was 


in a swoon 


was thought must die. But he is as well as 
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ever now, only as you see. He can never do a 
stroke of work again, and he knows no more 
than the babe unborn. Ah, that bad girl has a 
deal to answer for, and she'll pay it dear, sooner 
or later.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Sophie, rising, ‘‘I’m sure she 
will.’’ 

She then paid her reckoning and departed, 
stumbling wearily down the mountain. At 
nightfall she crept into an humble inn on the 
outskirts of the town and lay down upon a nar- 
row pallet, from which she almost hoped never 
to rise. But in the gray dawn she awoke from 
the stupor into which she had fallen, and care 
clutched her throat as she sat up with a heavy 
sigh and an awful sense of the irrevocableness of 
her wrong-doing. What should she do now? 
Her weary eyes, looking round the room, lighted 
upon the letter she had received the day before, 
but had not opened, and she arose to get it, 
feeling that it was a comfort that she had a 
home and a mother. The letter contained only 
a few lines to say that her mother and Gottfried 
were both ill, and to beg her to come at once. 
A pang shot through her as she read it, and 
reflected that she had already lost twenty-four 
hours, and she quickly washed and dressed, paid 
her reckoning, and hastened to the railway sta- 
tion, thanking God that she had still someone to 
care for. 

She was not in time for the train in which she 
had wished to travel, and had to wait for an- 
other, which left three hours later, but she was 
too heartbroken to feel either anxiety or impa- 
tience, and sat still, looking at vacancy, and 
sounding the depths of her despair. Conscience 
was doing its work, too, and each passing mo- 
ment registered a vow to devote herself to her 
mother and Gottfried. In this disposition of 
mind the hours passed, and she made her jour- 


ney so absorbed in gloomy thoughts that she 
seemed to wake from a dream, when, at five 
o'clock in the afternoon, she found herself de- 
scending the road which led to the Zillerthal. 
She had stiil an hour’s walk before reaching 
her village, but she could see it distinctly, and 
could hear the solemn tolling of the Trauer 
Glocke as it marked the progress of a procession 
which was slowly winding its way to the cem- 
etery. She was too far away to distinguish any 
individual among the mourners, but she saw 
that there were two coffins, that it was a double 
funeral, and vaguely wondered whose it might 
be, as she crossed herself and murmured the 
prayers for the repose of the dead. Twilight 
was closing in when shetreached the outskirts of 
the village, and the first woman she met em- 
braced her, with many tears and exclamations of 
pity. 

Sophie was not to be allowed to find a place 
for repentance. Her mother and Gottfried had 
died two days before and had just been laid to 
rest. 

Six weeks later she left her native village for- 
ever, to take her place as novice in a vast con- 
vent near Halle. She is there still, bent and 
aged before her time, creeping about her daily 
tasks, telling her beads, praying in the chapel— 
a wreck, which the wild waves of life have 
tossed on that quiet island of repose. Her ex- 
istence is merged in that of the community, but 
sometimes, when the weather is cold and wild, 
and snow and hail beat against the chapel 
windows, Sister Dolorosa shudders, and bows 
her head in agony at the thought that poor, 
childish Seppel is wandering through the pitiless 
storm. And then she groans beneath her breath : 

** Kyrie eleison, 
Christe eleison, 
Kyrie eleison.”’ 
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PATHWAY, DOWN THE 


THE NATURAL BRIDGE OF 


XA] OTABLE scenes of nature, like persons and 
\ books, have their special fortunes with 
, one, and count for a greater or less im- 
pression, ephemeral or lasting, according to 
the mood and circumstances under which first 
acquaintance chances to be made. 

My first impressions of the Natural Bridge of 
Virginia were those of a brief passing visit, made 
many years ago in my boyhood, in company 
with a gay party of tourists, who ‘‘ stopped off”’ 
a Richmond «& Allegheny Railroad train one 
afternoon, ascended the mountain in a stage- 
coach pulled by six determined mules, slept 
over night in that fine old Virginian hostelry, 
the Forest Inn, and were off again at daybreak 
the next morning. On that occasion the image 
of the bridge itself was but one of many crowded 
hurriedly upon the retina of memory, Never- 
theless, the surprise, the mystery and awe of a 
single descent into the deep, shadowy ravine, 
beneath the stupendous arch of rock, were such 
that afterward they ‘‘haunted me like a passion ”’ 
at intervals of retrospection. 

Last October an opportunity occurred to verify 
or renew these early and long-kept appreciations. 
I found myself in that beautiful and academic 
Valley town, Lexington, the seat of Rockbridge 
County. The county is named for the Natural 
Bridge, which is within its boundaries, and 


RAVINE, TO THE B 


VIRGINIA. 


about fifteen miles distant from Lexington. 
With a good saddle-horse, such as are plentiful 
in that region, the journey can be made com- 
fortably in three hours, or less. I thought the 
pleasure of revisiting the bridge would be en- 
hanced if I approached it by a comparatively 
unfrequented route, and on horseback, in the 
good old-fashioned Virginia way. Nor did the 
realization of 
disappointing 

It was late autumn, a season of ideal beauty 
in this mountain region. The first frosts had 
burst open hestnut burrs, and given a 
purplish blus 


y project turn out in any way 


to the golden persimmons clus- 


tered on their leafless trees. Keen, balsamic air 
and mellow sunshine raised the mere physical 
spirits to ex tion. To the eye of the soul, the 


misty mountains and rolling lafds, the glimmer- 
ing streams, and the woods dense with wild 
vines, the gorgeous foliage of the deciduous 
trees aflame against dark backgrounds of pine 
and cedar, all seemed, in the intense, pulsating 
silence, to | 

Through t 


nder a visionary spell. 

declining afternoon I rode along 
that singularly romantic way, over the Blue 
Ridge hil!s, toward sunset drew rein at the 
stables attached to the Forest Inn. The original 
inn itself, | knew, was no longer in existence, 


having been destroyed by fire some years ago; 
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but it was replaced by an- 
other house, a little further 
along the road. Of the hostler 
who welcomed me I asked af- 
ter the former proprietor by 
name, The old negro looked 
at me with reproachful sur- 
prise, and answered : 

‘‘Didn’t you know, sah, 
dat Mistah Possons am daid 
dis long time? Yes, sah, he 
done got shot.’’ 

This was not altogether re- 
assuring, and when I finally 
approached the hotel I fancied 
that it looked sad and deserted 

only a fancy, let me add, 
for it proved to be the abode 
of hospitality, friendliness and 
good cheer. 

But the bridge was my first 
and great concern. I must look upon it before 
nightfall, and only half an hour of daylight now 
remained. It is necessary to descend into the 
deep ravine and gaze upward to see aright this 
unique marvel of Nature’s handiwork. One might 
pass over it, along the highway that it carries 
across the chasm, and not discover by the closest 
observation any unusual feature in the mountain 
road through the forest. 

The footpath winds across a sloping, grassy 
field, then plunges down steeply, alongside a 
brawling torrent, and through a grove of ancient 
arbor vitw, the largest bole of which has a 








GIANT ARBOR VITZ. 





THE ROAD CROSSING THE NATURAL BRIDGE, 


mighty girth of eighteen feet. A sharp turn, 
where the path almost doubles upon itself, near 
the bottom of the ravine, and suddenly the bridge 
is in full view. 

It is a sight to make the heart stand still, then 
beat faster with emotion. A mountain hung in 
mid-air! Rough-hewn by the elements, quarried 
from chaos in the mists of ages, it stands com- 
plete against the background of the sky, symbol 
of silence and eternity. Its abutment walls are 
the everlasting hills, and waving forests fringe its 
parapets. The stream flows hushed beneath it. 
Far aloft the dusky swallows flit unseen, but 
faintly heard, and 
in the shield of 
stainless saffronsky 
framed by its awful 
arch, the lamp of 
evening burns in 
the solitary splen- 
dor of a southern 
star. 

This bridge, un- 
touched by tool, 
“not made with 
hands.’”’ bears in 
ever part the Al- 
mighty Builder's 
mark. Because of 
its service, its fash- 
ion and form, so 
like man’s handi- 
craft, yet of super- 
human strength 
and grace, it strikes, 
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as no other work of artifice or nature can, God’s 
impress on the mortal eye and mind. 

The next day, and subsequently, visits made 
at leisure revealed the innumerable details of 
interest in the bridge and its surroundings, in- 
cluding Cedar Creek, the water-course it so mag- 
nificently spans. It is always twilight in the 
chasm, and the sky overhead is indigo blue at 
mid-day. Cedar Creek is a considerable stream, 
which has its source two or three miles above 
the bridge, and falls into the James River about 


the same distance below. An exploration of its 


STAGE COACH ON TOP OF 


ravines shows a cave of historic interest, and an 
opening in the rocks, where can be heard the 
rushing waters of the Lost River, a mysterious 
subterranean torrent. 

The aetual dimensions of the bridge, as ascer- 
tained by 


impression of sublimity made upon the eye, 


scientific measurement, bear out the 


The height, including the thickness of the sus- 
pended mass of rock and earth, is about two 
und fifty feet. The areh is light- 
springing and symmetrical, and its span is fully 


hundred 


ninety feet at the widest part of the opening, 
which is nearer the top than the bottom. The 


top of the bi 
level, wooded, 


lve, where the road crosses, is 
nd sixty feet wide at the nar- 
hole structure is an immense 


rowest part. Tl 
monolith of limestone. Its calcareous nature 
and horizontal strata exclude the idea of a vol- 
eanic origin. ‘The most plausible supposition to 
account for the formation is that what now con- 
stitutes the gr 
ment of the rv 
or tunnel, thr 


span is the last remaining seg- 
ff what was once a long cavern 

which the river passed. If 
the water real rved this colossal passage, it 


must have tak intold ages to do it, and ear- 


ie 


, 
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THE NATURAL 1 GE 


ried away al rmous mass of débris. Not a 
fragment of loose rock remaing in sight to tell 
the tale. 

The smooth walls and buttresses of the Natural 
Bridge are mostly of a light bluish-gray tint, 
darkened here and there by moisture, reddened 
in streaks ferruginous element in the 
formation, marked by irregular patches of 
lichen and moss. The latter species of fresco- 
work has decorated the vaulted roof of the arch 
with an extra narily exact picture of a gigan- 

It is the emblematic bird, 


tic ‘‘ spread eagl 
he appears upon the national coat- 


precisely as 
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of-arms, and has been the wonder of many suc- 
cessive generations of visitors. 

Upon the smoother faces of the rock, to a 
height of twenty or thirty feet from the bottom 
of the walls, names and initials innumerable are 
carved. In a conspicuous and high position, 
though not the very high- 


subsequently destroyed by accident, Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall wrote of ‘‘ God’s greatest miracle in 
stone,’? and Henry Clay described it as ‘‘ the 
bridge not made by hands, that spans a river, car- 
ries a highway, and makes two mountains one.”’ 
The thrilling narrative of ‘‘An Adventure at 
the Natural Bridge,’’ 





est, appear the letters | 
“*G. W.,” which well- 
authenticated tradition 
asserts were graven there 
by George Washington, 
when, as a youth, on a 





surveying expedition for 
Lord Fairfax, he visited 

the spot. Thomas Jef- | 
ferson, another illustri- 
ous Virginian, and the \ 
third President of the 
United States, not only 
visited, described and 
mapped the ‘‘ Rock 
Bridge,’ but acquired it 
from the Crown by 
nominal purchase, and 
owned it with the sur- 
rounding tract of land. 
The grant from George 
III., dated July, 1774, 
is still preserved in the 
Land Office of Rich- 
mond. Jefferson wrote, 
in his ‘‘ Notes on the f 
State of Virginia’’: 





“It is impossible for the RS 
emotions arising from the a 
sublime to be felt beyond 
what they are here — so 
beautiful an arch, so elevat- 
ed, so light, and springing, 
as it were, up to heaven! The rapture of the speg- 
tator is really indescribable.” 


After he became President, Jefferson built a 
cabin for the entertainment of tourists at the 
Natural Bridge, which, as he said, was destined 
‘*to become famous and draw the attention of 
the world.’”? In a book which he provided for 
sentiments,’’ and which was written full, but 


ce 


THE ‘* SPREAD EAGLE.”’ 


,o CE written by Elihu Burritt 
gus: early in the present cen- 
tury, and familiar to sub- 
sequent generations 
through the school 
** Readers,”’ is based up- 
on the authentic ex- 
ploit of astudent from 
Washington College 
(now Washington 
and Lee Univer- 
sity ), at Lexington. 
This young man 
undertook and ac- 
complished the al- 
most incredible feat 
of climbing from 
the bottom to the 
top of the mighty 
wall, following most 
of the way the long 
cleft of fissure which 
may be seen on the 
left side of the large 
photographic view accomwany- 
ing these notes. Two or three 
persons have been killed by ac- 
al cidentally falling from the Pul- 
£ pit Rock, at this identical point ; 
and the bridge has proven a 
bridge of sighs for at least 
one suicide — a stranger who 
threw himself from the top in 
the year 1843, and whose body was never iden- 
tified. 

The Rock Bridge of eternal Nature! There it 
stands, in silence and awful majesty, immutable, 
mysterious, sublime, untouched by the fires and 
frosts of the changing seasons, the same marvel 
to-day that it was when first creation’s curtain 
rose, and that it will be henceforth forever until 
the crack of doom.—JH/. T. 
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MY WARNING. 







ary " HAD been settled in 
) Smithville for a little over 
a year, and had already 
worked up a practice that 
was already paying fairly 
and that promised to be 
very remunerative in the 
future. Several of my 
friends, of whom I had made many, had openly 





wondered why I did not marry. I was begin- 
ning to wonder myself. And yet my heart 
had not been touched in the least. I sometimes 
said it was because I had not given myself time 
to think of those things. I sometimes thought 
it was because my heart must be made of a dif- 
ferent sort of material from those of the average 
of masculine humanity. For there was an 
abundance of female youth and beauty in Smith- 
ville ; yes, and plenty of prospects of womanly 
wealth, too, if one could bring himself into a 
mental condition in which so sordid a thing as 
considering the financial prospects of a desirable 
bride could be possible. 

[ sat at my breakfast table idly opening my 
morning mail and turning over and over in my 
mind the last remark on the strangeness of my 
single condition, which I had heard. It had 
been made only the evening before, by the man 
I liked best of any in Smithville. ‘‘ A successful 
doctor who does not marry,’’ he said, ‘‘is failing 
in his duty to the world. Some woman deserves 
your name, a home with you, and happiness. 
It will be an old maid who must accept these 
blessings and benefits—if you don’t act soon !’’ 

And, just as I said his emphatic remark over 
for at least the hundredth time, I picked up a 
large, square envelope, faintly perfumed, and 
daintily addressed to ‘‘ Doctor Arnold Mont- 
gomery,’’ in a fine, feminine hand. 

I read, with eyes that opened 
wider and wider as I went on, the following re- 


| opened it. 


markable document : 

“Doctor Monracomery—I understand you are 
thinking seriously of matrimony. That is wise. 
Has no one already assured you of that fact, or 
am I the first to assert it? 

““T sincerely congratulate a gentleman, of 
whom my opinion is as high as it certainly is of 
you, on the possession of so much sound sense. 

‘“But you are a fool! For I understand you 
intend to marry Elizabeth Gordon, and no one 


By CLARENCE MILES BOUTELLI 


but a fool would think of such a thing for a 
moment, 

‘*In the first place, she is older than you— 
unless your looks greatly belie you. In the 
second place, she is homely, and a man might 
as well fall in love with his eyes open as to dive 
in—like a frightened boy into a pond—with 
them tightly shut. Thirdly, she cannot bring 
you anything in the way of fortune, and you 
have been in active practice so long that you 
ought to crave leisure for study in certain special 
directions, and you ought to know much money 
leisure demands, and how long it takes to save 
it. These three counts ought to be enough to 
deter any but the blindest and most foolhardy of 
lovers. 

‘**But I have not told you all. What I have 
left to say is so horrible, so incredible, that I 
shrink from writing it. But I see no other way 
—the woman ix insane! Once she was rescued 
from a pond, barely alive and unconscious. Once 
they broke into her room just in season to save 
her life from the consequences of an open gas jet. 
Do you see the point? And these statements are 
statements of fact. You can test the truth of what 
[ have said by asking anyone who has lived in 
Smithville for as long as ten years. It isn’t gener- 
ally believed that the unfortunate woman has ever 
manifested anything more serious than a suicidal 
mania. Youll find, if you inquire, that most 
people will say her parents died from natural 
causes; I say they were poisoned ; I say that 
there would have been an investigation—if the 
authorities had had any sense. 

‘‘Now, Arnold Montgomery, you have your 
warning. If you don’t profit by it, the conse- 
quences be on your own head. I shall feel that 
my conscience is clear. I shall be sure I have 


done my duty. Go your way—take your chances 
—if you dar : 


That was all. There was no signature. The 
letter, though in a woman’s handwriting, was so 


evidently written in a disguised hand that I 
should have felt helpless if I had had a page of 
manuscript from each individual in Smithville 
with which to compare it. I didn’t have a 
reasonable hope of finding out the authorship of 
the remarkable document. 

And, so far as I was concerned, the whole 
thing was absurd 
don but twice 


I had never seen Miss Gor- 
I had never spoken to her in 
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my life. How people in a country town will lie ! 
Though, to tell the exact truth, perhaps lying 
about one another is too general a characteristic 
of the race for it to be quite fair to limit and 
qualify my statement as I did above. So that, 
in the interests of that exact truth I so love and 
admire, I will recast my remark—How people will 
lie! 

My first new patient that morning, strangely 
enough, was Elizabeth Gordon. Her sister, Miss 
Grace Gordon, sent me a short note saying that 
her sister was slightly im isposed, and that she 
wished I would call at my earliest convenience. 
I went to the residence of the Gordons at about 
eleven o’ clock. 

I found the elder sister, Miss Elizabeth, 
threatened with a fever of some sort, and really 
seriously ill. The matter had been taken in 
hand in season, however, and I felt sure that a 
few days would see her restored to her normal 
condition of health. 

In a world of coincidences I could not help 
being impressed with the remarkable fact that I 
was called to see Miss Gordon on the very day of 
getting my queer letter, while I had worked in 
the town for so long a time without being sent 
for. A few questions, however, served to clear 
away all the apparent strangeness of the affair. 
The regular medical attendant of the Gordons 
had been suddenly called from town a day or 
two before ; another physician, who had resided 
in Smithville for many years, had, at some time 
in the past, done something displeasing to the 
Gordons. I, then, the third doctor, was the 
only one for whom they could send ; of course, 
they sent for me. How simple so many of the re- 
markable occurrences of this strange world be- 
come when common sense calmly investigates 
them. 

I looked about me, of course, as any man 
would have done after such a letter as had come 
tome. The residence of the Gordon’s was large, 
roomy, and well furnished with old-fashioned 
and somewhat marred and worn furniture. I 
saw, everywhere, or fancied I did, the evidences 
of a decreased prosperity—a falling from the 
height at which thoughtless expenditure had 
been possible, down into the unhappy depths of 
an enforced, biting economy. So far as property 
and finance went, my frank correspondent had 
probably been correct. 

No one would have called Elizabeth Gordon 





handsome. Few would have denominated her 
pretty. But she had a good face, an attractive 
manner, and was a thoroughly gentle gentle- 
woman. The letter writer who had criticised her 


personal appearance must have had spite in her 
soul to prompt what she wrote. 

As for insanity—nothing could seem more ab- 
surd. She had a clear eye, a steady glance, and 
was as free from any trace of abnormal nervous- 
ness as any person I had ever seen. The only 
thing I saw that tended to throw a single doubt 
upon her mental soundness was the evident atti- 
tude of her younger sister, Miss Grace. Miss 
Grace evidently watched her with an unflinch- 
ing intensity of attention that must have sent 
her to a tired repose every night. 

I gave very little attention to Miss Grace, but 
went away with the impression that she was very 
pretty —the conviction that a man would be 
more likely to choose her than her sister — if 
compelled to choose either. 

I managed, during the day, to lead a conversa- 
tion with a friend—an old resident of Smithville 
—up to the subject of the Gordons. I did it so 
skillfully that he couldn’t have guessed I had 
any purpose in it. Indeed, I think he thought 
my inquiries a double compliment—a compli- 
ment to his knowledge and good judgment—a 
compliment to the old-time importance, in the 
narrow limits of Smithville, of the decayed 
family of Gordon. 

The parents died natural deaths. My inform- 
ant was sure of that, though you mustn’t think 
I was so weak and foolish as to suggest any idea 
of the opposite having been true. They had died 
rather suddenly—but not rery. They had died 
rather closer, in point of time, than is usual; I 
believe my friend said the man outlived his wife 
some six weeks or two months. The cause of 
death was not quite clear and definite ; a gradual 
decline of strength, a sort of general breaking 
down of the vital powers ; then—heart failure !— 
a cause happily less common in those days than 
itis now. Grief, in the case of the man might 
have accented his danger and hurried his de- 
cease. I think, in spite of the inaccuracies and 
unkindnesses it contained, I should have looked 
rather closely into the causes of those deaths— 
had they fallen under my observation after the 
receipt of my letter. But—thousands of people 
go to their graves, every vear, with the cireum- 
stances attending their taking off apparently far- 
more serious than in these cases. 

‘‘T understand Miss Gordon has narrowly 
missed a tragic death on two occcsions ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes. Everyone knows of those cases, 
But,’’ lowering his voice, ‘‘no one really knows 
whether it was accident-—or something worse !"’ 

‘And Miss Grace, is it true she keeps watch 
over Elizabeth ?”’ 
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‘‘ Yes, I believe she does. I understand it is 
regarded as safer.’’ 

‘* Elizabeth is regarded as insane ?”’ 

‘Well, scarcely that. I think I wouldn’t use 
a stronger word than queer. Not dangerous— 
and 2 

Someone interrupted our conversation at that 
point, but I did not particularly care. I felt I 
had found out all I really cared to know. 

Elizabeth recovered rapidly, but had an acci- 
dent at about the time I should have ceased my 
professional visits. She fell downstairs and 
broke her arm. The fracture was a particularly 
bad one ; indeed, I thought at one time that am- 
putation would be necessary. I was compelled 
to visit her frequently. And 

Well, I may as well confess it first as last, I 
went much oftener, after the first few days, than 
mere professional zeal demanded. And I made 
many visits that I knew my conscience would 
never let me put into my bill. I had fallen vio- 
lently in love with Grace, just as I had thought I 
possibly might from the time I made my first 
professional call upon her unfortunate sister. 

Grace Gordon was devotion’s self where her 
sister was concerned. She was always at the 
door to meet me. She sat and watched while I 
examined the progress of the cure. She always 
accompanied me to the door, her last words some 
anxious question regarding her sister. The course 
of true love proved the old saying false in this case. 
When I asked Grace to marry me, she said she 
would. She rather surprised me, indeed, by the 
intensity of the feelings she displayed. She con- 
fessed, too, to having cared for me even longer 
than my love for truth would allow me to admit 
I had coveted possession of her. 








I pressed my peerless Grace for an immediate 
union. She readily consented. 

‘*You know, Arnold, that—that my surround- 
ings are peculiar. How—Lizzie 





; 
‘*She shall be cared for in my home—our 


home—as tenderly as she has ever been in yours. 
You may be sure of that.”’ 

‘“T know that, Arnold. I know how good 
and noble you are. But—the servants can care 
for her an hour. I will go with you to-morrow 
evening and be married. When? I say at 
nine o’clock. Where? Since circumstances ren- 
der it unwise to have the ceremony in my own 
house—why not in yours?—I have only one 
thing to ask, one stipulation to make. I want 
the one who performs the ceremony to come 
from your old home. I have reasons for not 
caring to have anyone in Smithville asked to 
officiate.”’ 


That request was natural enough, remember- 
ing the many unpleasant remarks that must 
have been made regarding their family affairs. I 
readily granted it, and telegraphed to have an 
old college chum, now a clergyman of some 
note, and rising rapidly in reputation as a pulpit 
orator, be at my residence at the hour named. 
He wired me his answer; nothing could give 
him greater pleasure than to comply with my 
request ; he had, however, consented to make an 
address late in the afternoon, and could not 
arrive until evening. His train would be in at 
8:52. He would take a carriage and come to 
my house at once. Once with me he thought 
he might remain a day or two. I did not in- 
form my housekeeper what I intended doing, 
well knowing that nothing short of the dungeon 
and the rack could have kept the news-loving 
soul from untimely gossip. I simply told her of 
the coming of my friend, and that he was a 
clergyman. She was intensely religious that I 
knew that fact would make her do all in her 
power to have the premises in the most present- 
able condition possible. Not even the prospect 
of a bride could have moved her to the exertions 
the prospective presence of a preacher would 
prompt. 

I went with my carriage at eight o’clock to 
the Gordon residence. I did not go in, for I 
found Grace waiting for me at the door. We 
entered the carriage and drove rapidly away. 
Only one window in the stately mansion—stately 
still, if rather old and tumble-down—was lighted. 
The rest of the building was dark and cold and 
forbidding. 

Grace pointed to the one bright window, and 
spoke very gravely. 

‘* Poor Lizzie is in there,’’ she said. And she 
put up her sweet mouth for a kiss. How she 
loved her sister! How I loved her ! 

We arrived at my residence a little before the 
clergyman, though he was prompt. At nine 
we stood up to be married, my housekeeper 
and my hired man acting as witnesses. The 
ceremony was soon over—very soon—and the 
beautiful woman I loved was my wife. And 
there had been only one interruption, one dis- 
cord, in the whole event; that was when the 
bride corrected the clergyman in his use of her 
name, insisting that he should call her Eliza- 
beth instead of Grace. 

She turned and faced me, when the last words 
had been said, the words that made us man and 
wife, and there was a look in her eyes I had 
never seen there before. 

‘‘T loved you the first time I ever saw you,” 
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she said, her manner as free and unimbarrassed 
as though we had been alone—‘‘ months, I sup- 
pose, before you had really seen and noticed me. 
I said then I would marry you, and I have, 
haven’t I? I’ve had my own way ever since | 
can remember. You married Elizabeth, too, in 
spite of vour letter of warning.”’ 

‘The letter of warning! Did I ever tell you 
about that?” 

“You didn’t need to. J wrote tt myself! 
Clever, wasn’t it? I tell you, Arnold, I’m a 
philosopher,’’ and she swept a glance through 
my troubled and staring eyes with her brilliant 
blue ones, and folded her dainty hands demurely 
in her lap. ‘‘I ama philosopher. The way | 
managed the matter of the names, ha, ha, ha! 
would prove that, though maybe the letter was the 
better performance. Who ever knew an anonym- 
ous letter to fail to pique curiosity? Then, when 
IT knew Grace would be sick, when I knew she was 
qoing to fall downstairs and break some of her 


9 


bones, when—— 

But I was on my feet, though unsteadily so. 
I got out my watch. 

‘* Doctors have no time for their own,”’ I said, 
shortly ; ‘‘I have an appointment I must keep 
at once.”’ 

I beckoned the clergyman into the hall. I said 
a half dozen pithy and intense sentences in his 
ear. He bowed. He shook my hand in sympa- 
thetic sorrow. 

‘““T’]l not let a thing happen in your absence,”’ 
he said. 

A minute later I was in my carriage and on 
the way to the Gordon residence. And my best 
horse, the beast that had triumphantly drawn 
me to victory in more than one case of life and 
death, was smarting under a sterner and more 
insistent lash than he had ever known before. 

I could not guess what I would find. 1 dared 
not. But, short though that journey was, there 
was time for imagination to picture scene after 
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scene in my stricken soul, and to picture them 
again and again 
Two old people—sinking 





failing—dying— 
and—oh, my God ! how horrible it was ! 
Two women, walking on a steep slope, while 


the treacherous water waited below. A push—a 
struggle—and—was there ever an agony like 
mine ? 


A peaceful sleep at midnight. A stealthily 
opened door. A crafty hand at the gas jet. And 
—and then—— 

I reached the end of the journey. Every 
window in the Gordon residence was now alight. 
The smoke was beginning to curl and drift and 
quiver everywhere. 

They did not save the house. How could 
they? They did not save so much as a table or 
achair. It was too late. But I—I—though I 
came out empty handed—I went up to the room 
of Grace—the room of the woman I had thought 
Elizabeth—and saw that which I have never told 
to any one but my friend, the clergyman, who 
married me—and which I have never written 
until now. I know how that kindly, gentle, 
noble, self-sacrificing woman died. 

Red—red—red! God help me, blood every- 
where! And dreadful death in the corner, 
behind the broken furniture! And no servant 
in the house since tea time ! 

Suicide? Nerer! A nameless deed. The 
deed men name murder when responsibility 
dares to do it.» 

And—well—that is all ! 

That is the way in which I met the wishes and 
opinions of my friends—the way I married. 

And that is why Mrs. Montgomery and I never 


go out together, why she receives no calls— 
knows no friends, why her lady’s maid is a 
masculine-looking female, who would put some 
professional athletes to shame, and why I employ 
a man—an assistant, I call him—iho never sleeps 
when I do. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING AND COLONNADE, 


A WESTERN CREATION: 
THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI EXPOSITION AT OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


NE might have supposed that the day of exposition admirable. They have, at the same 

) great American expositions was over, since time, made many pleasant innovations which 

the Chicago World’s Fair. But the Omaha _-will be followed by the St. Louis and other exposi- 
effort brings proof that public interest in this 
stvle of competitive struggle of man will never 
end so long as there is ambition for excellence 
in the world ; so long as there is call for human 
achievement ; so long as there is a country great, 
growing and ambitious as ours is. The Omaha 
Exposition proves that while the Chicago fair 
drew upon the country at large, it yet did not 
reach the numberless masses of the Far and Mid- 
dle West, and these are the people who are now 
the patrons at Omaha. In addition to having 
the pride of their section at stake, they have 
the advantage of distance and location, and the 
radius from which Omaha draws contains at 
least four-fifths as many people as the same 
radius around Chicago. Independently of geo- 
graphical environment, the exposition itself is 
bevond all question one of the most complete 
this country has ever seen. 

The plan appears to have been drawn with 
more ease of purpose than many of its prede- 
cessors, owing to the fact that it had so much to 
pattern after, and by which to profit. In this 
respect the promoters acted wisely, for they got 
together about all the features that make such an 
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tions. The tout ensemble of the Omaha show 
could not have been better, and in this regard it 
has never had an equal it appears to be simply 
perfect, the maximum in perfection of arrange- 
ment of edifices and as beautiful a grouping of 
buildings as could well be imagined. The 
preservation of the entire theme is gracefully 
carried out in the location of the buildings 
around a central lagoon, which has just enough 
of the water aspect to give relief without being 
obtrusive. At the same time it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a more restful or imposing pic- 
ture than th group of ex position buildings 
around this sheet of water. It is at once an in- 
spiration and a dream, while it is a veritable 
vision of fairyland at night when in full illumi- 
nation, with its thousand of electric lights turned 
on. The imagination falters in a vain effort to 
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GRAND COURT, AT NIGHT. 


picture anything more entrancing than the scene 
presented by night at this great festival of light, 
and no one could stand in one of the immense 
throngs around the Government Building, where 
glistens the « lectric fountain, with its m\ riad 
colors, and its, cool, sparkling, humming waters, 
without hearing low spoken thrills of admiration 
for the inspiring loveliness of the picture. 

The original projection of the Trans- Mississippi 
and International Exposition was that it should 
cover the products, the manufactures and the in- 
dustries of the States west of the Mississippi River. 
It was soon seen, however, that the two splendid 
exhibits made at Atlanta and at Nashville had cre- 
ated an added Northern interest, and it was not 
long before the Eastern and Middle States showed 
an active interest in the work at Omaha. It is now 
a pleasure to note that as many as forty States 
have special exhibits, buildings or creditable 
representation at Omaha. It will thus be seen 
that, while in the main the original object of 
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the Government has had to 








do, from Alaska to the Gulf, 
is represented in the display, 
and it is so arranged that the 
visitor has no difficulty in 
seeing and understanding thege 
possessions of UncleSam. The 
army and navy exhibits are of 
the intensest interest to every- 
body, and crowds are con- 
stantly surrounding the models 
of battle ships and the great 
12 and 13-inch guns that have 
wrought such havoc in the 
war with Spain. The aqua- 
rium department of this ex- 
hibit also forms a pleasing 
sight. 
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tide, and all through the day, just infront of the 
electric fountain, at once a crowning glory to the 
whole group, and a beautiful example of sym- 
metry and perfect proportion of outline. Added 
to these features the tasteful ornamentation of 
the Government Building is a contribution to 
the people’s love of art worthy of the nation. 
It would be a fitting tribute if this structure 
could in some way be preserved, so that it would 
stand for ages as a perfect type of architectural 
grace and beauty. 

As for the exhibits within its walls of staff, it 
is detracting nothing from the former displays of 
the Government to say the collection at Omaha 
is the most thoroughly comprehensive that has 
ever been brought together. Nothing is lacking 
to make it attractive and instructive, and it is no 
wonder the building is always the most crowded 
of any on the grounds. Everything with which 


Of the general exhibits 
themselves, scattered through- 
out the other buildings, it may be said that, 
while they were not so large or voluminous 
as were shown at Chicago, no other exhibition of 
similar character has surpassed them in point of 
excellence of quality. The utmost good taste 
has been shown in collecting, for there are fewer 
useless things shown than is ordinarily the case. 
Indeed, the utilitarian purposes and effects of 
the Omaha Exposition are everywhere visible, 
especially in the products of agriculture, mining, 
and the arts and sciences. 

In the Agricultural Building there is shown an 
object lesson about the great West that has sel- 
dom been surpassed in point of useful suggestion, 
conveyed by the practical treatment displayed. 
Hanging upon the wall in the Nebraska depart- 
ment of this building is a series of four large, 
life-sized pictures, made of native cereals, grasses 
and the like—the work of a woman, by the way 
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—of the successful career of a Nebraska farmer 
who came to the State thirty years ago, when a 
young man. The pictures show the four stages 
of his career, at once admirable and remarkable. 
The first scene shows him driving into the West 
with his yoke of oxen, his capital consisting for 
the most part of a stock of energy. The next 
shows his first home, a rude cabin on the plains, 
surrounded by the few acres of land he has 
under cultivation. The third shows the ‘‘ home- 
stead’’ improved into a cozy little farmhouse, 
with a modest barn and other outbuildings, well- 
kept fences, ete. It is a beautiful picture of 
rural domesticity, and attracts universal atten- 
tion. The fourth of the series shows the home 
of the satisfied and now affluent farmer, a mag- 
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dreds of great groups of statuary, beautiful 
panels, imposing Corinthian columns, pilasters 


and spandrels, so arranged as to present, wher- 
ever they are placed, a picture of wondrous and 
artistic beauty. Every building of the main 


court is decorated with statuary, both in single 
figures and in groups. The turning out of these 
pieces of statuary involved an immense amount 
of labor, and many sculptors of ability, both 
American and European, were called in to com- 
plete the work. The subjects of the statues have 


been drawn from works of antique art. At night 
they are lighted up, and their classic beauty is 
greatly enhanced. This feature of the Exposition 
not only adds beauty to the whole, but affords a 


vast amount 


instruction for the student. <A 





MANUFACTURERS’ BUILDING. 


nificent country seat of modern build, surround- 
ed with every accessory — trees, commodious 
barns with their accompanying horses, cattle, 
fowls, etc., while driving a splendid team of bays 
before the gate is the farmer himself. Altogether, 
the series make a splendid display, and offer 
material for meditation on the rewards of a life 
of industry, foresight and frugality. This is 
one of the many hundreds of useful lessons that 
may be learned from this great exposition. They 
are everywhere, and all the time conveying to 
the mind the lesson of the great West, its mar- 
velous advancement and unsurpassed resources. 
Of the artistic and decorative work which so lav- 
ishly adorns the buildings, pilasters, colonnades 
and stairways at the Trans-Mississippi Exposi- 
tion, too much cannot be said. There are hun- 


most striking piece adorns the Electricity Build- 


ing, representing man controlling the forces of 


nature. It is a triple group, the first of which 
represents ‘‘The Struggle,’ and an immense 
lion is fiercely wrestling with two male figures of 
colossal _ size ‘The Victory” is the second 


group, a triumphant, upright figure of man, one 
foot resting the prone figure of a defeated 
enemy. The largest of the three groups suggests 
**Man’s Supremacy.’’ The triumphant victor 
driving, with reins drawn taut, his patient and 
docile steeds, five great lions, to an immense 
chariot. 


These form imposing ornaments to one of the 
most graceful buildings on the grounds, but 


other adornments are no less attractive and artis- 
tic. On the Agricultural Building, which is 
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Hf finished in ivory, are garlands of flowers and twin buildings, thus affording superior facilities 
iH festoons of cereals, thrown into bold relief by for observation, and for light and shade. The 
if being finished in their natural hues. Placed at exhibit of paintings is, first of all, one of quality. 
1g! | intervals on the walls outside are medallions of The director of this department has gathered 
< barnyard fowls, etc., while still larger medallions many of the world’s most famous works of art 
eit of the American bird of liberty appear. Millet’s from all countries, with the work of the American 
5 if famous figures, ‘‘The Digger’? and ‘*The artist predominating. 
iy Sover,’’ have contributed decoration to each One of the pleasant features among the duties 
hi side of the main entrance to this building, while of the Board of Managers was the selection of 
i} immediately above the doorway is a panel deco- the design for the special souvenir medal. It 
Pie rated with an Egyptian bull’s head, the fruits of will be remembered that when the Cleopatra 

all seasons being gracefully festooned on either Needle, which now adorns Central Park, New 

. side. Crowning the whole composition is a cen- York, was transported from Egypt to America it 
f tral figure representing ‘‘ Prosperity,’? supported was decided to strike a medal in commemoration 
te! by the figures of ‘‘Labor’’ and ‘‘Industry’’; of the event. For one side of these medals an 
| all these are of colossal size. ideal profile of Cleopatra was desired, but no 
At Perhaps no building on the grounds occupies perfect one could be found. Commander Goringe, 
in more attention of the visitor than the Art Build- the engineer who transported the needle, gathered 


ings, and it is here that one of the most striking 
statues of the entire Exposition is to be seen. It 
. ” . 

is a figure of ‘‘Fame,’’ which is represented 
( some nine or ten times in the decoration of the 
building. ‘‘Fame’’ is represented here by the 


sé 


Rte winged, draped figure of a woman holding palm 
branches in her outstretched hands, while there 
is something divinely free and graceful in the erect 

t figure and pose. The appropriateness of the Art 

Building to its purposes is complete, the light 

being pure, and none of the pictures hanging at a 

i disadvantage. The building is in the form of two 

Greek crosses joined with a court between, while 
galleries run around the entire interior of these 











a large number of mutilated Egyptian coins and 
had photographs made of a sufficient number to 
complete the profile. It then became an easy 
matter to make a die for the medal to commem- 
orate the removai of the great obelisk. In con- 
sidering a similar proposition at Omaha, the 
idea of composite photography was utilized in 
making a souvenir medal for the Exposition. <A 
corps of competent judges was appointed from 
the trans-Mississippi States, and these selected 
from a number of beautiful women two of the 


fairest in each state, and from these photographs 
there was made a composite picture of forty-four 
representative beauties. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 
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“ 


rHE GATE OF THE CORRAL, LIGHTED BY THE 


BIG CAMP FIREQACAME INTO SUDDEN VIEW.” 


LUCY ALDEN’S CAPTURE. 


By RHODA S. REGEN’ 


burning red in the cloudless Western sky, 
Lucy Alden sat on the threshold of her 
ranch home in deep thought. 


( ae calm, autumn evening, while the sun was 


To find this simple homestead one must travel 
far beyond the end of the railroad, across the flat 
stretching to the South, ford the clear creek 
where the pecans hang over and the air is musical 
with call of mocking bird and canary, up and 
down arroyos, dry from the drought of the long, 
hot summer, till on the smooth prairie just 
beyond the patch of mesquite we can see the 
little dwelling of two rooms, the rough boards 
beginning to gray with the sun and wind of six 
months 

And it was of this that Lucy Alden was think- 
ing. Notof the rough shanty, ‘tis true, but of 
the great stretch of nothing as it seemed, to the 
front and far behind—to this side and to that. 
And of the mother whose frai! health, after the 


removal to this Western life, had succumbed in 
a few months. Rembrance brought tears with 


the picture of the silent little band carrying this 
loved one to the undulation beyond the corral, 
where in its warm bosom was laid earth to earth. 

Since then Lucy had given way to despond- 


ency. She to 


x little interest in the house, pass- 
ing much her time on the bed moping or 


crying, or at the doorstep desolate and melan- 


choly, though the wind petted her with its fresh- 
ness, the air was so filled with joyous life, and 
the ever moving flocks of grazing sheep suggested 


veace. The n coming to meals unexpectedly 
| | A 
fretted her, a fact she always let 


though the path to the spring 


worried a 

her father se 
was shady and no water so cool, she saw only 
the stones, and while she hated the house 
because it was rough, bare and hot, she persisted 
in hanging about it and living over and over 
again the sad last days of her mother’s life. Her 
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father and little brother Robert did in their 
masculine way all in their power to brighten 
her up, but despondency brings selfishness, and 
as she saw no happiness in living she made life 
unhappy also for others. 

‘*Cheer up, pet,’’ her father would say, as he 
left in the mornings. ‘‘ Thank God, the three 
of us are yet left together.”’ 

Lucy’s good angel was near her in the soft air 
and sweetness of this evening, and conscience 
suggested that grieving and despair might be 
ingratitude to her God, her people and herself, 
and by the time the sun was sinking like a great 
ball into the vast prairie ocean, and the blue- 
jay’s harsh call had died away, and the twitter of 
red bird and mocker subdued, she had resolved 
to make those bare walls inclose a home, to take 
a mother’s place to the growing boy, and by 
resolution and self-dependence aid her father in 
his hard fight with a new country. Many recol- 
lections of omitted duties came trooping by in 
the hush of the short twilight, bringing the con- 
sciousness th~t, after all, hers had been the mis- 
sion to uplift and strengthen. 

Far across the prairie came the cheerful song 
of her father, ‘‘ Home, home, sweet, sweet 
home!’’ then the chunk-chunk of the saddles 
and a few minutes brought him and Robert, a 
boy of ten, to the wire enclosing the house-yard. 

‘‘ Well, daughter, lonely for father? Come, 
give me akiss, and then get me a snack. We've 
found the sheep to-day in bad condition from 
scab, and we must finish rounding them up 
to-night into the corral, ready for a drive to the 
dipping pen. Don’t feel bad over it, Lucy,”’ as 
the pout came into her face. ‘* Robert will stay 
with you and in two hours I'll be home again.”’ 

Lucy had run to him bright and eager with her 
new resolutions, which were now put to the test. 
A lump in the throat has to be swallowed and 
the voice steadied before she could bring herself 
to say, ‘‘ Why, that’s all right, father.’’ Robert 
uncinched his horse and turned him loose in the 
enclosure, while Lucy hurried to place supper. 
They then sat down to the table as she put on it 
the simple meal of pork and _frijoles that she had 
given them a great sufficiency of here of late. 
True, there was rarely little else to be had, but, 
maybe 





‘* Mat Barnes was killed to-day by a Mexican 
herder, sis,’’ reported Robert. 

‘‘What? How? What for?’ rapidly cried 
Lucy, with a terrified face. Mat Barnes had 
been overseer at a ranch close by, and being 
of a lively nature had easily gained the affections 
of the young folks for miles around. Lucy, in 





particular, had been drawn to him, and he was 
the only one of the many that came and passed 
she made any efforts to entertain. 

‘*Knived, of course, and killed instantly.”’ 
tobert liked Mat, too, and was not of a brutal 
nature, but he enjoyed telling the news and 
Lucy’s terror. 

‘* Mat was put out about the way one of the 
men was treating the sheep, Lucy,’’ explained 
her father, ‘‘and without a moment’s warning 
Giacomo turned on him and stabbed him.”’ 

‘‘That thieving, old greaser!’’ cried Robert. 
‘“You remember old Giacomo, sis—the same one 
that escaped from*the Sherwood jail? He ought 
to have been hung long ago, if only for the way 
he’d cut into the flesh while he was shearing 
sheep.”’ 

‘““Yes,’’? assented Lucy, in a hushed voice. 
‘‘What did they do to him?” 

‘*Po? They haven’t caught him! It'll take 
a greaser to catch a greaser. Like as not he’s 
prowling around our place.’’ 

‘*Come, come, Robert, you are frightening 
sister unnecessarily. Well, daughter, that was a 
good supper. Only beans and coffee for a bill 
of fare, but plenty of love and content to flavor 
it. Don’t sit up for me if you are tired, and, 
Xobert, tell sister of our trip over to Hog Back.”’ 

Lucy’s father kissed her affectionately, and 
calling the collie, threw himself on to his horse 
and was off. 

As they washed the dishes the children talked 
little of the day’s trip to the divide, and a grea 
deal of the murder, such subjects, especially at 
night time, holding an uncanny fascination over 
the young mind. Besides, there is little enough 
novelty found in the ever same persuits of ranch 
life. Newspapers are scarce, telephones and 
telegraph still to put in an appearance, homes 
far apart and social intercourse rare. 

After the work was done Robert started a little 
blaze in the fireplace of the other room—a bed- 
room—the wind having risen, and from a north- 
erly direction. Lucy closed the outer door, not 
without a frightened look into the dark beyond, 
and felt a momentary wish that the door had a 
lock to it—something not often seen in the new 
Southwest, where animals are more to be feared 
than men. She drew up to the fire and was 
soon lost in thought, as usual, Robert busying 
himself in braiding a new quirt, the intricacies 
of which kept him, too, silent. The wind took 
on a tone of lamentation, the beams gave out lit- 
tle cracks and creaks, while from far off came 
the hoarse cry of the herders and now and then 
the bark of the coyote. Lucy rose at length and 
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lighted the lamp, for the 
quiet was painful, and 
shadows flitted unpleas- 
antly across the 
one window of 
the room. She 
threw another 
stick on the fire, 
and the air was 
alive with 
sparks and 
light. 

‘*Whew, but 
I'm tired !’’ ex- 
claimed Robert, 
stretching him- 
self on the boards. 

‘Oh, don’t go to sleep, Robert— 
don’t !’’ pleaded Lucy. 

‘‘ |—ain’ t—sleepy,’’ he yawned ; ‘‘I’m 
— just —tired,’’ and out he stretched 
again and off he went to sleep. 

The clock ticked distressingly loud at first, 
and the wind continued its sighing; but the 
busy thoughts soon drew Lucy away again to a 
fairyland of hopes and plans for an ideal future. 
She was rudely roused by a knock—a rather hes- 
itating one, it seemed. She had hardly time to 
rise before the door opened and a Mexican 
woman poked her head in. 

‘¢ Buenas tardes, senoral’ and her body fol- 
lowed. Such appearances were not uncommon 
in this scattered community, where Mexican 
women did the washing for the ranches, though 
nightfall usually found them in their own ’dobe 
or that of a dark-skinned friend. The woman’s 
face looked familiar, though, like all her class, 
little of it was to be seen because of the muf- 
flings of a dirty woollen shawl or rebozo. So 
with a nod Lucy pushed a chair toward her with 
a ‘* Well ?”’ 

*¢ Poco frio,’’? said the woman, and shuffling 
into a corner of the fireplace, squatted down, 
and wound her arms into the shawl with a 
shiver. 

‘*Poor thing!’ thought Lucey, ‘‘she looks 
cold. Father will be home soon, and he’ll know 
what to do with her.’’ So, after venturing a few 
remarks, and finding that the woman could un- 
derstand little and answer less, she attempted to 
resume her musing. But a covert glance from 
stranger set her on the alert, and she felt that 
she was being watched. She rose, arranged a 
few things in the room, shook out some goods 
that were lying on the machine and folded them 
up, more and more conscious that every action was 






** ONCE—TWICE—THREE TIMES GOES THE LARIAT ABOUT 
HIS HEAD—WHIZ-2Z-z.”’ 

noted. Why was it? Before five minutes had 
passed she discovered that the woman’s foot was 
in a boot and Spurred! That the peculiar ap- 
pearance about the Mexican’s face was caused 
by the shaving off of a bristling mustache, and 
that the features were those of old Giacomo ! 

No need to tell Lucy that this was the mur- 
derer fleeing from the armed men and hounds 
scouring the country for him—like as not ready 
with his stiletto to be used on Robert and her- 
self at a moment’s warning. Why had he come 
here for anything elsé? 

Something must be done, and done quickly. 
Plans flew like lightning through her heated, 


beating brain. Her father’s entrance at any 
minute might precipitate matters; the sleeping 
boy was unconscious of any danger ; all, all rest- 
ed with her. Two things must be done: she 


must arouse suspicion, which would make 
either herself or her brother the victim ; and she 
must capture Giacomo —the soul of her dead 
friend seemed appeal for that. 

A few minutes elapsed before she could over- 
come the rapid 
to hum a tu 
shed. 


beating of her heart, and begin 
She went out into the lean-to 


‘*Not a drop of water, as usual, when one 
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wants a drink,’’ she muttered, noiselessly pour- 
ing out a half-bucketful upon the ground. ‘I 
never saw such a bucket for being always 
cempty,’’ as she came into the room. ‘* Rob, 
Rob! you sleepy head! Go to the spring for 
She playfully waked him up, al- 
ternately scolding ‘and laughing while he fused 


some water.’”’ 


and complained. 
Rob was awake at last 
‘* Hello ! how did 
that old witch come? On a broomstick ?”’ 

‘* Here, Rob, Pll go for the water. But get 
out the dominoes and we'll have a game. Want 
to play, sefiora ?”’ 

‘Si, si! The Mexican’s eyes twinkled, his 
native gambling instinct overcoming all pru- 
dence, and Lucy with relief saw them employed 
in not only arranging the dominoes, but actually 
commencing a game before she left. 

The spring was half way down the decline of 
the arroyo, close to the house, and an absence of 
ten minutes would appear reasonable, and 
neither Robert nor the Mexican notice it. It 
was her purpose instead of going to the spring 
at the left of the house, to slip off to the right, 
run the quarter of a mile up the road to the 
rock corral where her father was to be. 


“Oh, lemme alone !’ 
at the sight of the stranger. 


Sut she 
was so timid of the dark—her fourteen years of 
life had been a spoiled and petted one, depend- 
ing always on some other to think and do for 
her. But the fate of the three, the whole of that 
precious household which her father daily 
thanked God for keeping together, lay in her 
discretion, her courage, her action. Slipping 
around the corner of the house like a thought, 
she crept under the yellow shaft of light stream- 
ing from the end window, and—but her heart 
seemed to stop and the blood to flow back in a 
warm flood all over her, as the old adobe ruins 
grew out of the dark toward her. These remains 
of an earlier homestead, who, it was believed, 
had suicided, had been peopled with many 
ghosts and other apparitions since Lucy’s resi- 
dence here, caused by shadows and twilight leg- 
ends. The old walls and chimney had resisted 
time and weather, and now came as a buga- 
boo to daunt her. Could she pass that place ? 
Maybe be seized by some unseen terror and 
tortured, murdered? Yes, she was strong in 
her responsibility, and shutting her eyes, she 
ran past, when upon the clear night air came 
from its recesses a light neigh that was responded 
to by Robert’s horse at the house. No need now 
to call on duty, on courage, on God! Away, 
away like a flash, across the smooth turf, into 
the scrubby mesquite, whose thorns scratched 


her face and hands with a sharp sting, some- 
times falling over treacherous dead _ trunks, 
up again and again, and ever on, the ringing 
in her ears and the throbbing of heart and head 
being her only sensations. 

At last, when it seemed that a hard, tough 
knot in her throat would strangle her, the last 
little hillock was mounted and the gate of the 
corral, lighted by the big camp fire, came into 
sudden view. How she leaped forward as her 
father’s voice again came to her across the wild, 
“My old Kentucky home, good-night !’’—the 
strain they had so often sung together. 

She presses forward, the collie sees the oncom- 
ing figure and with a sharp bark over he goes for 
an enemy, and finding his friend knocks her 
trembling feet from under her in his joy. Before 
she can rise her father is there, too. 

‘* Papa—Giacomo—Robert—there !’’ is all she 
can articulate, as she points back to the house, 
but the great eves strike consternation to the 
father’s heart. His boy is dving or dead! No 
time to ask questions. Back to the fire to mount, 
and a word to the others to join him. 

‘Papa, papa, take me, too,’’ pleaded Lucy, as 
he drew rein by her. 

‘*No, no, little daughter, there may be shots. 
You are best here.’ 

‘Papa, dear, precious papa, do not leave me ! 
I must go, I must, indeed’ She clung to the 
pommel and drew herself up behind him, and 
they were off to regain the others. As they drew 
near the house the mellow beams from the 
window flowed as calmly as ever. A glance in 
the window showed the room to be bare and no 
signs of life about. The same dread thought 
that had passed through Mr. Alden’s brain now 
came to torture Lucy—Robert was either mur- 
dered or kidnapped. An instant was taken to 
devise plans when the remembrance of that 
ghostly neigh caused Lucy to wisper : 

Quick, quick !”’ 

Just in time for the clatter of hoofs as they 
turned in that direction told of the Mexican’s 
mount and escape. 


“The old adobe, papa. 


After him go the pursuers, every man leaning 
forward in his saddle and shaking loose reins 
Hi-ji! like a 
pack of hounds in full ery, but the broncho 
ahead is of a wild nature, too, 


over the wild beasts they ride. 


The mesquite 
scatters the band, trying to pull them from their 
saddles as they force a passage way through. 
Out again to the open and the Mexican still in 


view, for sight is sharpened by the excitement 
and a strange clearness comes from the star-lit 
sky. For a good half-mile the chase is direct 
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when he heads for the arroyo, which in this 
place is steep and stony. 

‘Tle’s a goner ! 
brink they 


thev rein 


shouts a herder, as over th 

him pass. Fora second’s length 
only to see the tough little pony’s 
form coming into shape on the opposite bank. 
Down go the whole band, then, like a house of 
blocks tumbling against one another in the pitchy 
darkness of the hollow, among stones and 
boulders. Only two men and Mr. Alden through 
more care and better management are able to 
keep on up the other side, but the latter’s horse, 
with his double load, is longer reaching the level 
and the two herders are already in hot pursuit. 
One gains head rapidly, then is lost sight of in 
the shadow of a hill, then the forms of pursued 
and pursuer are sharply outlined against the 
starry horizon, they see the herder gather up his 
rope, rise in his stirrup, his body bends for- 
ward—once—twice—three times goes the lariat 
about his head—whiz-z-z—the trained horse 
comes to a standstill, throws nis weight on his 
haunches, and over tumbles Giacomo, skirts and 
all, with a thud, having saved his worthless neck 
from another rope by throwing up his arm as the 
lariat went over him. 


i et GW >! 
HORSE CT 


5 
Sputtering 5 curses and calling upon all 
the saints of | dar for revenge, he was 
securely tied ned on his wearied horse, 


which was soon The party then retraced 


their wav to t <¢ to seek for Robert, as 
the y could get nformation from the Mex- 
ican, who ha psed into a sullen silence. 


Lucy was er 


ened as they 


d her father’s lips tight- 
d home again, just as Rob 
came around t ise with a bucket of water 
in his hand, 

‘* Well, missy, where did you fly off to? I 
thought you’d joined old sefora on her broom- 
stick. I guess \ veren’tas thirsty as you made 
out.”’ 

But didn’t 


s open at news of the cap- 
tured bird, an 


isn’t his sister Lucy a heroine 
though ? Yes, for not only at home but through- 
out the section ng after Giacomo had met his 
just deserts, was that plucky girl of Alden’s 
bragged On, 

A pony, a saddle, a beautifully ornamented 
quirt and mai 
to her by adn 


rare flowers were made presents 
rers, and Lucey began to find out 
how much of life’s pleasant side she had been 
missing. 
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MISSING. 


By BUSHROD WASHINGTON JAMI 


FT HE papers were scanned each morning 
With eagerly anxious eyes, 
For the war-cloud had frowned its warning 
Had broken and dimmed the skies ; 
There were echoes of cannon rattle, 
And news of the fearful strife, 
Where the gain or the loss of battle 
Was freighted with loss of life. 
A victory won! Cheer madly! 
But gaze not the stained field o’er, 


For Freedom’s fair robes are sadly 
Begrimed with the smoke and gor 

There are faces in calmest slumber 
That never a soul shall wake 

There are wounded and maimed whose number 
Will many a rolleall break ! 

There is shrieking, and sad, low moaning; 
There is agony all suppressed ; 


There are pitiful cries and groaning, 
And Sighs from the sore distressed ! 

The banners are torn and spattered 
With powder and trampled mud ; 

And oh! there are garments tattered 
And reeking with precious blood ! 


But the battle was won, and flying 
The news © war was sent; 
While over tl id and dying 
The pitifu light bent. 
And over eacl slim column, 
“The Wou d,’’ ‘The Missing,”’ ‘‘ The Dead,’’ 
Bent eyes with expression solemn 
 er-dimim« the tears they shed. 


Are they rest neath the river, 


Forced do yy the rushing foe, 
With never an « d quiver 

To show feared to go? 
Some day w see them coming 

Maimed, nd almost dead? 
Ah, hope in irt is humming, 

It lightens hing head! 
Oh, tell us where we may find them, 

Our brave who went away ! 
Whether cha the foeman bind them 

Or Deatl em in his sway ? 
We hope, ul ] t and ponder, 

And sear here the battle led 
Heart-weary spirits wander ! 

Ah, ‘‘ Missing’’ is worse than ‘* Dead !”’ 
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i, “THE QUEEN CITY OF THE ROCKIES.” 
DENVER, COLORADO, THE VIGOROUS YOUNG METROPOLIS OF THE 
die MIDDLE PLAINS AND MOUNTAIN COUNTRY. 
} By CHARLES THOMAS LOGAN 
AMERICAN CITIES SERIES.— XIII. 
" Hi ee is historic, much that is archi- 
tecturally modern and beau- 
tiful, and everything that is 
a progressive and lively. Topo- 
Ur graphically it is a rolling 
i] plateau, while to the North 
r and Northwest begins the 
" Rocky Mountain range, bold- 
ly overshadowing Denver. 
i These great mountains ap- 
bm pear to be within easy walk 
ing distance, though it would 
tax the strength of the hard- 
‘ iest pedestrian to make the 
; trip to the foothills in half 
a day, and he would have to 
put forth extraordinary ener- 
gy to do this and return. It 
iL ‘* PEACE’’—A RELIC IN CITY PARK. is ten miles to the foothills, 
ils TTSHE City of Denver is one of the most interest- and fully thirty miles to the mountains them- 
Mie ing places in America. It is a typical crea- selves. The story goes that an Englishman once 
4h tion of the great West. In itself the city thought so little of the task that he started out 
H presents features that are unique, a great deal that to walk to the top of the adjacent mountains 
it 
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“THE QUEEN CITY 


before breakfast. Returning about 4 p.M., he 
had not reached the ascent beyond the foot- 
hills, and concluded he had encountered his 
first mirage. 

The transparency of the atmosphere in Colo- 
rado is remarkable, and distances are deceptive 
accordingly. As for the scenery, the. views 
around Denver are not surpassed anywhere, and 
trips into the mountains make revelations which 
are the delight of the beholder. Pike’s Peak, 
perhaps the most famous of American moun- 
tains, is seventy miles from Denver, but is 
plainly visible, with its snow-capped crest, while 
frequent trains from Denver and Manitou make 
the ascent possible in one day. The scenery 
along the Pike’s Peak Trail cannot be surpassed 
anywhere in the world for its inspiring grandeur. 

That wonderful 
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VIEW IN SEVENTEENTII 








feat of engineering 
skill, the Cog-rail- 
way, which runs 
from Manitou to 
the very summit of 
Pike’s Peak, is a 
life’s recollection to 
have made it. The 
writer made this 
trip on the 7th of 


THE DENVER CLUB, 


August last, leaving Denver in the early morn- 
ing, and landing at three o’clock in the after- 
noon on the summit, amid a violent snow- 
storm, an experience both novel and_start- 
ling. The thermometer dropped suddenly to 
30°, and in a few minutes there was over half an 
inch of snow on the rocks around. There need 
be no fear in taking this exciting ride on the 
Cog-railway, as every provision has been made 
by the builders for the absolute safety of passen- 
gers. The distance to the summit is nine miles, 
and the time occupied in making the trip one 
hour and a half. 















STREET. 


Just at present the 
City of Denver is the 
object of more than the 
usual national attention, 
owing to the fact that 
the recent defeat of the 
silver movement was 
considered a hard blow 
to the mining enter- 
prises, and interest cen- 
tered upon the question 
of what Denver and 
Colorado were going to 





SIXTEENTH STREET, 
SOUTH FROM CALI- 
FORNIA STREET. 


do under the existing 
conditions. Nothing, 
however, that ever hap- 
pened in their history has done more real 
good for the city andState, for, outside of the 
natural interest the people feel in politics as 
a matter of patriotism, at the same time 
they are now more than ever awakened to 
a realizing sense that the silver mining re- 
sources of the State are not all its interests by 
any manne! 
tures, agricult 

other indust: 

the mining of 


means. In fact, manufac- 
horticulture, coal, iron, and 
nterests now ‘so far outstrip 
d and silver and other miner- 


als that, were all the latter entirely eliminated 
from the output, the State would still be self- 
sustaining. T levelopment of Colorado has 


} 


progressed Vv Su 
the last few | 


now, not on! 


remarkable vigor within 
it its increased weatth comes 
surprise to the Sfate itself, 


but also as nswerable argument to prove 


that the City of Denver is too cosmopolitan, and 
its own and tributary resources too great to be 


dependent vy anything like either class pro- 
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; - constructed heretofore in any American city of similar 
; size, and no one has ever visited the city without being 
filled with admiration for the residential sections. 

Of the climate much has been written, and it seems 













to be so out of the ordinary in point of recuperative 
toning and upbuilding power that its benign influence 
can be justly celebrated. There are thousands of people 
who came to Colorado physical wrecks who are now 
splendid specimens of physical perfec- 
————, tion, and are walking around, fitting 
answers to the inquiring mind about 
the climatic benefits to residents. 
While much of the prosperity of the 
State is directly attributable to the 
climate, certain it is that the future 
promises it shall not be a greater or 
more important factor than its other 
resources. The Eastern and Middle 
States are now rapidly dropping their 
quota of the thousands who are com- 
ing into Colorado, and the future up- 
building of this section must natur- 
ally be dependent upon the influx of 
people who come not only to take ad- 





TWO VIEWS IN SHER- 
MAN AVENUE 


duction or class 


politics. §Manu- vantage of the health-giving climate, 
facturers are com- 
ing into the city — 





° SHERMAN AVENUE, 
rapidly, and most 


of the common necessities that have been manufactured in 
the East are now made in Denver. This state of affairs is 
highly gratifying to the people, and has been the means 
of increasing confidence among all classes. The manufac- 
tured product of Denver alone is now above $40,000,000, 
including smelting. This embraces the products of splendid 
cotton mills, paper mills, soap works, tobacco factories, 
engine and boiler works, roller flour 
mills, and many others. All of these 
industries are not only paying, but 














they are constantly adding to the com- 
mercial importance of Denver, and are 
succeeding beyond the hopes of the 
promoters. 

In Denver one finds almost an ideal 
location for a city, and the visitor 
looks upon it as one of the most ad- 
mirable communities in all this coun- 
try. The enthusiastic opinion of peo- 


CAAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BUILDING, 

but also to be in 

proximity toa 


ple coming to Denver is largely re- State whose re- 


sponsible for the extensive advertising 
and prominence which have been 
given to the beauty and attractiveness 
of the city. Indeed, there is not much 
to be desired that Denver does not 
possess in the way of natural beauty 
and attractions. The residences, as a 





sources seem to be 
absolutely without 
limit. 

Coloradois about 
twice the size of the 
six New England 
States, having over 


class, are finer than have ever been \RAPAHOE COUNTY COURTHOUSE 103,000 square 
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miles, and yet there is only a population of 
600,000 against 6,000,000 in New England 
is many people. But it is 

e will be the same condi- 


-only ten per 
not expected tl 
tions thirty years from now, for, if the present 
rate of increase ried on, Colorado will pass 
New England’s present population within that 


period. There is not only no section of the 
country more rapi filling up than Colorado 
and the central section of the country that is 


tributary to the State, but no other State or sec- 
tion is doing so 1 in the way of accumulat- 
ing material, wealth and capital. In the year 
1897 alone Colorado added more than one hun- 
dred millions of dollars to her capital, which is 
more than two hundred dollars per capita—a 
greater increase than was ever exhibited by any 
State in the history of America. Scarcely two 
score years of ind known as the ‘‘ Centen- 
nial State,’’ having been admitted to the Union 
in 1876, Colorado is doing more, relatively, than 
was ever performed by any other American com- 
monwealth within a similar period. New York, 
Georgia, Illinois, Massachusetts nor Texas—in 
fact, none of the States can show an equal rec- 
ord with Colorado in point of material progress 
within the twenty years from the date of admis- 
sion to the Unio But the signs are if the past 
double decade has been a prosperous era the 
future promises to be most startlingly brilliant. 
It would be impossible to imagine a greater 
number of cond€Nions more favorable to the pro- 
motion of important human achievement than 
those existing in the State of Colorado. The soil 
produces absolutely everything required for the 
wants of man, and there would not be the slight- 
est necessity | were there existing a state 
of siege in time of war. Everything that is need- 
ful for man is produced within the borders of 
the State, including all manner of natural pro- 
ducts; every variety’ of manufactures ; every 
known classification of ore or minerals; steam 
engines, ma I electric plants, bicycles, 
and a world of other things. 

Of the untold wealth of Coloradg there seems to 
be no adequate data to set a limit. The gold, sil- 


ver, marble, i copper, manganese and nearly 


all other minerals, including vast deposits of bi- 
tuminous and hracite coal and lignite, are so 
voluminous that the mind pales in its vain effort 
to grasp the poss ities when once the real de- 
velopment of these enormous resources is once 
fairly begun \t present there is no impression 


made upon thes it riches, except upon the sur- 


face, and th enough deposits of coal, iron 


and minerals to keep the world engaged for one 
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thousand years. The finest statuary marble to 
be desired is found in great quantities, while 
building stone—the finest gray granite and brown 
sandstone—are as plentiful as common earth. It 
is estimated that there is more than enough 
building stone in Colorado to rebuild every city 
in America, if not in the world, including the 
paving of every street and roadway. The State 




























1. WOLFE HALL. 2. INTERIOR OF WOLFE HALL. 
3. McMURTRIE BUILDING. 


Capitol building is constructed of the richest 
gray granite that ornaments any public structure 
in this country. People from the East who see 
the magnificent brownstone hotels and office 
buildings wonder if it did not all come from 
Connecticut. 

These conditions make an enthusiast of every 
man who has come to the State to make it his 
home, and he invariably writes to friends in the 


East of the joys of this Western world. Agri- 
culture, which did not at first attract the settler, 
because of the lack of atmospheric moisture and 
rain, is now receiving more attention than per- 
haps any other class of interests owing to the 
introduction of irrigation, and the future appears 
to be inviting enough to make this the real 
farmers’ El Dorado of America. Nature has 
proven that she has her compensating benefits in 
all her works, and when she ruled that rain 
should fall only to the extent of ten or fifteen 
inches yearly in Colorado, thus making it appar- 
ently almost like an arid region, she at the same 
time provided what is better than rain for grow- 
ing crops—plenty of available water for irriga- 
tion ; so that the Coloradofarmer is not dependent 
upon the fickleness of weather for a certainty of 
crops. Moisture comes to the farmer in this 
section at the bidding of man, and garnered 
harvests are never failing. 

The stories of the cultivation and growth of 
fruit in Colorado are more like romance or fiction 
than reality, and one reads of the wonder- 
fully quick results produced by the intelli- 
gent planting of fruit trees and their subse- 
quent crops with something akin to wonder- 
ment. It is no uncommon thing for farmers 
in Colorado to become well-to-do in a period 
of five to seven years. There is no other 
land in this country where results are so 
absolutely certain, and no other State where 
the farmer enjoys better facilities for marketing 
his product and thus reaping the very high- 
est prices for his labor. Colorado fruits and 
melons are now commanding better prices than 
California products ofthesamekind ; and Colorado 
lands are producing about the same grade of 
fruits as California, with several days advantage 
in shipping fruits to the Eastern market, while 
there are many who think the flavor of the 
Colorado product much better than in any other 
country. Peaches, pears, melons, apples, plums, 
dates, grapes, all the berry family and the smaller 
fruits, are cultivated to the extremest degree of 
perfection in size, color and flavor. It usually 
requires from two to three years when the seed- 
ling tree is planted before it commences to bear. 
In four or five years any orchard of apples, 
peaches or pears is not only self-sustaining but 
profitable. A more adequate idea of the growth 
of this particular branch of Colorado industry 
may be known from the fact that in 1897 the 
value of the fruit product was two millions of 
dollars, the majority of the orchards producing 
this value being not to exceed six years of age. 
There are now planted enough orchards and 
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vineyards in the 
State to make with 
in the next three 
years the value of 
the fruit product 
reach more than ten 
millions of dollars. 

Of the record of 
the State of Colo- 
rado it is enough 
to say that the year 











1897 was more than $40,000,000, and 
for 1898 will go over $50,000,000. 
There has been a tremendous in- 
crease in the cattle and sheep in- 
dustry, which last year amounted 
to more than $7,000,000, and it prom- 
ises to increase 
more rapidly than 
anything which has 
been shown here- 
tofore in Illinois, 





) 





1897 was by far the 
most prosperous in 
its history, unless 
the year 1898 be 
excepted, it being 
expected that this 
year will add, at 
least, fifty per cent. 
to the prosperity of | 
the preceding year. 
N ot withstanding 
the cry of hard 
times all over the 
Union, the last 
three years have been so 
filled with prosperity for 
Denver and Colorado that 
the future can promise 
nothing but the most satis- 
fying results) Having 
spoken of the increased ad- 
dition to the wealth of the 
State for the last year, it 4. TWENTY-THIRD 
AVENUE PRES- 
BYTERIAN. 2. 
ST. MARK 8S 


EPISCOPAL. 3 
FIRST CONGRE- 
GATIONAL. 4. 
CALVARY BAP- 


is pertinent to mention 
that this money did not 
include the cash spent by 
thousands of tourists who 
annually throng the re- 


sorts all over the State. 2 
TIST. 5. SHER- 















Missouri, Kansas, 
or any neighboring 
State. 

The supremacy 
of Colorado has 
never had greater 
emphasis than in 





re 





the reports now made of the gold product in the 
United States. 


ship, California has at last been forced to take sec- 


After nearly fifty years of leader- 


ond place in the gold pro- 
duction of America. Last year, 
of the $70,000,000 of gold 
produced, Colorado brought 
forth a total of $19,000,000 
-nearly one third of the total ; 
California coming second. 

Of the country’s product of 
silver, $32,000,000, 
Colorado produced 
nearly one-half, or 
about $14,000,000, 
Montana being sec- 
ond with $9,500,000. 
It is interesting to 
note that in the his- 
tory and growth of 
the City of Denver 
the fact is plainly 


——---- OSH 


It represents, however, “MAN a¥aecE evident that prior to 
manufactures, mercantile PRESBYTERIAN. 1893 the city had 
capital, etc. It is interest- SOME DENVEK CHURCHES. outgrown the State of 


ing to state that Colorado’s gold belt of thirty 
thousand square miles of gold producing country 
reaches from Larimer Cotnty on the north to La 
Plata County. The partial failure of the Klondike 
excitement has naturally served to call attention 
to the gold mining resources of Colorado, and 
it is now certain that the tide of miners for the 
precious metals will be turned no longer toward 
the Arctic Circle but to the Rocky Mountain 
State of Colorado. The mineral output for 1897 
surpassed all records since 1892, and exceeded that 
year by more than thirty-three and one-third per 
cent. The value of the agricultural product for 
Vol. XLVI.— 35. 


Colorado; but since that year.the State has 
evidently outgrown Beginning at the 
year 1880, when there was an influx of rail- 
roads and the mining districts began filling 
up, the development of the live stock inter- 
est was formed and manufacturing interests 
started. At this time Denver had a population of 
only 35,000, In 1890 the population had grown 
to over 100,000. The new directory just issued 
nas 175,000. From 1890 to 
Denver prospered at a won- 
closing of the Indian and 
American mints against silver in the latter year 


the city. 


gives the pop 
1893 Colorado 
derful rate. 1 
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H. W. HOBSON. 


caused a gen- 
eral depres- 
sion over the 
entire coun- 
try. Fortun- 
ately this did 
not last a 
great while, C. 8. MOREY. 
for with wonderful recuperative 
power Denver and Colorado have 
shown that nothing can withstand 
the tide of prosperity which has 
set in, and public attention has 
been in recent years di- 
rected to developing their 
unlimited reswurces which 
are everywhere available. 
Since 1893 Denver has been 
growing, until to-day the 
population is estimated at 
not less than 175,000. 
Business in all branches 
has been rapidly. growing. 
Bank clearances show a won- 
derful change in the status 
of commerce, being now about $200,000,000 an- 
nually, while the improving values in real estate 
and the increased number of sales, and the rapid- 
ly growing number of building permits, together 
with a great scarcity of houses and stores vacant, 
the enlargement of many of the existing estab- 
lishments—all these things point to a period 
of prosperity never before known in the city’s 
history. There is no one who does not expect to 
see a population of 200,000 by 1900, and the 
most skeptical men in the city would frown at 
anything short of 500,000 population by 1907. 
Referring once more to some of the possibili- 
ties, as well as to the present facilities for fruit- 
growing, it may be stated that there are now 





JOHN B, CHURCH. 


SOME DENVER RESIDENCES. 


DR. CHARLES DENISON, 

1,250,000 standard bearing fruit trees, and 
that the young trees already planted will 

———, reach a total of 
9,000,000. If the 
California standard 
of $5.00 per tree per 
annum be obtained, 
the next five years 
should see the an- 
nual fruit crop of 
Colorado worth as 
much as the entire 
mineral product of 
the State, or about 
aes, §=— $45,000, 000. 


J, As 
THATCHER. 





The recent deci- 
sion of the railroads 
to give Denver better freight 
rate facilities to the South- 
west has caused a remakable 
increase in the jobbing in- 
terests, and Denver has at 
once jumped into the posi- 
tion of being a formidable 
competitor of St. Louis and 
Chicago throughout the Territory of Arizona, 
Texas and New Mexico. These rates which have 
been established make it possible for goods to be 
delivered through Denver jobbers at a saving over 
what the same goods cost delivered from other 
commercial centers. There is evidently a dispo- 
sition among the railroads to make Denver a dis- 
tributing point rather than metely a consuming 
station, and the present indications are that the 
near future will find the city not only a great 
manufacturing city, but also a center where the 
jobbing and wholesale trade must run into the 
hundreds of millions yearly. 


As a financial center, Denver ranks among the 
best in the country, there being nine National 
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‘THE HOME,’’ NORTH DENVER. 


and State banks and one trust company, which 
carry now nearly $30,000,000 of deposits, 
and are as safe institutions as any in the land. 
One, the First National Bank, is the third larg- 
est in the United States outside of New York 
City. This bank carries $12,000,000 of depos- 
its, and is rated with the safest. The Colorado 
National Bank has about $7,000,000 in deposits. 
Denver is rapidly coming to the front as a 
railroad center. At the beginning of the Civil 
War it had the population of a mere vil- 
lage, and was more than seven hundred miles 
west of the nearest railroad station, and it was 
not until 1870 that the Denver Pacific gave the 
city its first railway connection, running 
to the main line of the Union Pacific at 
Cheyenne. There are now more than five 
thousand miles of railroad in Colorado | 
radiating from Denver, imeluding eight | 
trunk lines : the Atchison, Topeka& Santa | 
Fé, the Burlington, Union Pacific, the 
Rock Island, the Colorado Midland, the 
Denver & Rio Grande, the Missouri Pa- | 
cific and the Union Pacific, Denver «& 
Gulf railways. ‘These failroads have di- 
rect communication With 
Eastern, Western and Bouth- 
ern lines, which give afi aggre- 
gate of 26,000 miles of rail- 
road radiating in all diree- 
tions from Denveft. The 
schedules over most of the 
main trunk lines are admir- 
ably adapted for fast travel, 
it being nowonly twetity-eight 
hours to Chicago and fifty-two 
to New York City. The raii- 
roads are directly responsible 
for the greatest portion of the 
tourist travel which has been 
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TRINITY METHODIST CHURCH 


i } coming for 

many years in- 
| to Colorado, 
and this has 
been increas- 
ing at a sur- 
prisingly rapid 






RESIDENCE OF REV. FREDERICK W. OAKES, 
FOUNDER OF ‘‘ THE HOME,’’ 


rate of late years. The money spent by tourists 
annually in Colorado runs up into the millions. 
Of no one thing is Denver more legitimately 
proud than of her public school system and 
general educational institutions. There are in 
the city fifty-five public schools, which have an 
average daily attendance of nearly 25,000 pupils. 
There are four hundred teachers, and the value 
of the public school property is estimated at 
$5,000,000. No city in the country has finer pub- 
lic schol buildings than those in Denver. 
| There are three splendid high schools, 
| which cost $700,000, and in addition 
there is a manual training high school, 
which cost about $100,000; the latter 
requiring about fifteen teachers, and 
now has about four hundred pupils. 


| 


There are also a number of universities, 
among them the University of Denver, 
Jarvis Hall for boys, Wolfe Hall for 
young ladies, Sacred Heart College, 
Westminster University 
and a woman’s college, 
the latter two not yet 
open. : 

The University of Den- 
ver is one of the finest 
educational institutions 
of the West, and is di- 
vided upeinto nine de- 
partments, there being 
the College of Liberal 


| Arts, School of Music, 


RS lliff School of Theology, 


School of Law, School of 
Dentist ry, School of 
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Pharmacy, Graduate School, School of Medicine 
and Preparatory School. The faculty numbers 
one hundred and ten, and contains some of the 
most noted educators in the country. William 
Frazer McDowell, Ph.D., 8.D.T., is Chancellor 
of the University, and is recognized as among 
the foremost men of his profession in America. 
The University is dominated by the Methodists, 
although it is non-sectarian in its instruction. 
The attendance is now about six hundred pu- 
pils, and they have come from every State in the 
Union. This university is the owner of the cele- 
brated Chamberlin Observatory and Telescope, 
situated on an eminence some six miles south- 































THE BEAR PIT, 


east of the city. Ow- 
ing to the clearness of 
the atmosphere in Colo- 
rado, this observatory 
takes rank among the 
finest in the land. 
There are only two 
other telescopes in 
America larger than 
the Chamberlin, and 
but one of the others 


MINIATURE RAILROAD, 
ELITCH 8 GARDENS. 
possesses any advantage owing to the clear- 
ness of the atmosphere, as just remarked. 
Recently a member of the faculty of the 
University of Christiania, Sweden, has been 
tu America for the purpose of making ex- 
aminations into the merits of American tele- 
scopes, and he decided that the one at Den- 
ver should be among the number. Denver 
educators feel especially interested in this 


compliment, as the record of the Chamberlin 
Observatory in making planetary discoveries has 
of late years been remarkable. 

Wolfe Hall is one of the best appointed schools 
for young ladies to be found. It is situated 
more directly in the central portion of the city. 
It has an able corps of instructors, and is classed 
as one of the most satisfactory institutions of the 
kind in the West. Its buildings are large and 
artistically built, thoroughly well appointed with 
every modern convenience, and would be a 
credit to any community. Jarvis Hall, an Epis. 
copal military school for boys, is another one of 
Denver's high-standing institutions. 

Architecturally, Denver is considered one of 
the most beautiful and imposing cities in the 
country. The business center will compare 
favorably in point of fine buildings with Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, and that class of cities. 

The Equitable Building is built entirely of 

white tile and granite, and cost a little over 

$2,000,000. It is nine stories, and said to be 
one of the finest office buildings in the world. 

Then there are the Boston Building, the Ernest 

and Cranmer Building, the Cooper Building, 

the City Hall, County Court House, the Denver 

Club, the University Club, Tabor Opera House, 

Post Office, and a number of other structures 

built in massive architectural design, and at- 
tractive in forming 
the tout ensemble of 
Denver’s business cen- 
ter. A magnificent 
new building, the Gov- 
ernment Mint, is now 
under process of con- 
struction, and will cost 
$500,000. All of the 
country tributary to 
Denver — Colorado, 


ELITCH’S ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
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EQUITABLE BUILDING 


Utah, Wyoming, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico and 
Texas—will probably 
send almost all their 
mineral product to 
Denver when this mint 
is completed. It is 
said that a movement 
is on foot for the es- 
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ment of the « irea is yet in its infancy, al- 
though in 1897 nearly 4,000,000 tons was mined. 
Nebraska, Kansas, and other neighboring States 


use about 1,000,000 tons of Colorado coal annu- 
ally. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., at Orient, 
Saguache County, is the owner of fine iron 


mines, where are produced an average of 700 
tons of good quality ore daily, all of which is 


shipped to the works of the company at Pueblo. 
This company has a number of other iron mines 
in Colorado and _ at- 
different points, and 
its contracts for 1898 
include orders for 
$2,500,000 worth of 
steel rails, merchant 
iron, etc, of their 
Colorado ore. This 
plant is worth about 
$7,000,000. Colorado 





tablishment of a Gov- 
ernment Sub-Treasury 
when the mint is fin- 
ished. It is probable that the pensioners 
who are now paid from Topeka, Kansas, will 
be paid from Denver. 

The retail stores of Denver are of the finest 
quality, and make an excellent appearance 
and good impression upon the stranger. 
These stores — department stores, many of 
them—would be a credit to any city of larger 
proportions. 

Of the mineral empire which is tributary to 
Denver much could be said. Since 1859 the 
State has produced more than $180,000,000 of 
gold besides the silver. Much of the gold and 
silver ore carries considerable quantities of cop- 
per and lead, and since the period named (1859) 
more than $90,000,000 has been mined in cop- 
per and lead. The gold fields are one hundred 
miles wide by three hundred miles long, and, 
according to the statistics of the United States 
Mint, there are more than twenty gold-produc- 
ing counties, and there is enough of the precious 
metal still unmined to: pay off the national debts 
of Great Britain and the United States. So that 
for two hundred years to come it is expected 
that the mining of gold and silver will continue. 
‘There are also in Colorado eighteen thousand 
square miles of coal-fields, which include bitu- 
minous, lignite and anthracite. The develop- 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 






PRESIDENT’S ROOM. 


is the only State having all the material for mak- 
ing steel. 


The decrease 


n the production of silver and 
lead in the State has been more than made up 
by the additional production of gold and other 
minerals. The following table gives a clear idea 
of the rapid increase of gold production in 
Colorado : 


1890 es : ....§ 3,636,215 
1891 .# 4,016,229 
1892 ee 4,767,880 
1893... ged 5,539,021 
1894... ae 10,616,463 
4895 ea ; .. 15,013,434 
1896. Behl ean hiae th 15,110,960 
1897. mee - 19,000,000 


1898 (estimate 


26,000,000 


There is also in Colorado the Florence oil field, 
which has pacity of about two thousand 
barrels of crude petroleum daily, or enough to 
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supply Colorado and half a 
dozen adjacent States. 

An idea of the cosmo- 
politan make-up of the city 
of Denver may be obtained 
from the fact that according 
to the census of 1890, when 
Denver had 106,713 inhab- 
itants, there were 81,249 
native born, and 25,464 fo- 
reign born ; of this, however, 
only 15,282 were born in 
Colorado. 

The percentage of Amer- 
ican born people in Denver 
was then 76.14 per cent., a 
larger percentage of native Americans than any 
other American city, Cincinnati ranking next 
with 75.95, St. Louis with 74.57, New York 
59.02, and San Francisco 57.59. There were at 
that time from New York State, 8,545 people ; 
Illinois, 7,623; Ohio, 6,731; Pennsylvania, 


1. BROWN PALACE HOTEL. 


5,477 ; Iowa, 4,899; Missouri, 4,577; Indiana, 
3,093; Kansas, 2,662; Massachusetts, 2,148 ; 
Michigan, 2,021; Wisconsin, 1,963 ; Kentucky, 
1,596 ; Nebraska, 1,381 ; Maine, 934; Virginia, 
855, and Connecticut, 807. 

As has already been mentioned, Denver is a 
city of beautiful homes, and all of them, whether 
large or small, are generally well constructed and 
well appointed with all modern conveniences. 
It is said that there is a larger percentage of 
home owners than in any other American city. 
Denver contains forty-nine square miles of terri- 
tory, and there are eight hundred and twenty 
miles of streets, with an average width of eighty 
feet. About thirty miles of streets have so far 
been paved, but there are existing contracts for 
many miles more, and many of 
the finest thoroughfares are now 
being laid with asphalt and other 
kinds of paving. The city is built 
almost exclusively of bricks and 
stone, there being legal hindrances 
against frame structures. Archi- 
tecturally the buildings, including 
public and private, 
are not surpassed 
anywhere, the archi- 
tects of the city be- 
ing of exceptional 
ability. Nearly all 
the homes are pro- 
vided with lawns 
and shade and 
breathing space. 
The shade of Den- 
ver is a special feat- 
ure in the ornament- 
ation of the city; 
trees growing with 
great rapidity and 
luxuriance under 
the open sewer irri- 
gation, which of ne- 
cessity had to be 
adopted. When 
Denver was laid out 
it was as bald as the 
plains over which 
the cattle roamed, 
but it is all now as 
shady as a dell of Wisconsin. In fact, the 
writer does not know of another American city 
so well shaded as Denver. 

The water problem of American cities has al- 
ways been one of the serious matters of muni- 
cipal government. To secure an absolutely 
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either naturally or mechanically. A pecu- 
liar and interesting fact connected with this 
system is the supplying of filtered water for 
irrigation as well as for domestic purposes ; 
all of the beautifully kept lawns and gardens 
of Denver being irrigated by the finest of 
filtered water. The present capacity of the 
waterworks is more than fifty million gal- 
lons daily. The present equipment is suffi- 
cient for a city three 
times the size of Den- 
ver, and the sources 
forfuture enlargement 
of the plant when 
necessary are unlim- 
ited. There is no di- 
rect pumping from 
rivers, as in many 
other cities, the water 
coming from under- 
ground sources in the 
mountains direct to 
reservoirs, of which 



























RESIDENCE OF 
RHODES, 





J. B. 





pure supply from 
an unquestioned 
source has puzzled 
engineers all over 
the continent, but 
Denver has ob- 
tained, through 
the Denver Union 





Water Company,a fj “a —— there are five. Lake 

pure supply direct pei ui - _ Marston, a beautiful 
‘ies JEVEN AND PENNSYVLVANIA AVENUES 

from the Rocky body of water, some 


Mountains, with their perpetual snow-capped twenty miles distant from the city, is used 
summits. This company is under contract as a storage reservoir, having a capacity of 
with the city to supply water for all the de- five billion gallons. The company has about 
mands for fire, domestic and other purposes, five hundred miles of water mains, with 
and the system is considered by experts to bea twenty-five thousand tap services and twenty- 
model one, and as such it has been visited by six hundred, fire hydrants. The pressure is 
municipal delegations from other cities of the supplied by both gravity and pumps, and 
ranges from forty-five to one hun- 
dred and fifteen pounds. The 
controversies instituted against the 
company, and which have been 
pending for several years, have 
finally been settled by a suit 
brought by the City of Denver, 
which was on trial for over nine 
months, involving the question of 


a at ae eee 








Ww. €. FIOMER, ARCHITECT 

PAVILION, CITY PARK. 
country, and notably by engineers of the Amer- | 
ican Waterworks Association, who have ex- 
amined into its merits and methods. The water 
comes direct from the adjacent mountains and 
the quality is unsurpassed, being pure and 
wholesome and clear as a crystal. The supply 
is partially from underground sources, and is all 
filtered before being delivered to the consumers, UNION PASSENGER STATION. 
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ates, the purity of the water supply, and the 
sufficiency of the pressure. The termination 
of this suit was in favor of the company, and 
resulted in the raising of the rates charged by 
the company, and in a decree declaring the 
whole water supply to be pure and well pro- 
tected from al) sourecs of contamination, and 
that the pressure was adequate to furnish an 
abundant supply of water for fire protection and 
domestic uses. The company has always paid 
its interest promptly and now that the litigation 
has been decided in its favor on all points the 
securities have recovered their market value and 
the bonds are in active demand. 

There are several hundred acres of public 
parks, the largest and finest being City Park, on 
which much money has been spent by the city, 
and which is as handsome as any park inthe 
West, surpassing many of the larger cities. The 
people of Denver are great lovers of outdoor 
amusements, and the summer evenings at City 
Park find it crowded with thousands who go 
there for a sail on the lovely lake, or to listen to 
the band concerts which are provided by the 
city and street railway company. There are 
three other places of summer amusements, in- 
cluding chutes, park, Elitch’s Zoological Gar- 
dens and Manhattan Beach Park. At the latter 
two places fine stock companies are engaged 
through the summer season, presenting all the 
popular plays of the day, and with some of the 
best talent from New York in the castes. 
These places are well 
patronized, and Den- 
ver is credited with 
supporting more places 
of amusement than 
any city in the Middle 
West. There are in 
the city, also, four 
other opera houses 
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RACE-TRACK AND CLUB HOUSE. 


and theatres, including the Tabor Grand and 
Broadway, two of the finest playhouses in the 
country. 

There are 150 miles of street, railways in the 
city, operated by cable and electricity. About 
25,000,000 passengers are carried yearly, and the 
lines are rapidly extending in all directions, thus 
building up the suburban districts. 

Denver was the fourth city in this country to 
adopt electricity for illumination, and has two 
fine plants for this purpose, operating 75,000 in- 
candescent lamps, 2,000 are lights, besides fur- 
nishing 1,000 horse-power for motor-power. 

The valuation of the property in Colorado is 
over $200,000,000, and State warrants are always 
ata premium. The cotton mills of Denver turn 
out annually over 8,000,000 yards of cloth. 

Denver is the largest ore smelting center in the 
world, turning out last year over $25,000,000. 

The State of Colorado owes only a little over 
$1,000,000, and taxation is low. 

The public schools own and have for sale 

























OVERLAND PARK CLUB HOUSE. 


nearly 4,000,000 acres of 
land. The Denver Uni- 
versity has some of the 
finest lands in the State, 
which are sold as need- 
ed. The public schools 
of the city have 40 acres 
in the city worth $2,000 
per acre. Loretta Academy is one of the finest 
schools for young ladies in the West. It is under 
the auspices of the Sisters of Loretta, is splend- 
idly equipped, its domicile being of magnificent 
architecture, beauty and proportions. 

The press of Denver is admirably in accord 
with the spirit of prosperity and progress with 
which the section is imbued. There are two 
bright, wide-awake morning papers, the Repub- 


lican and the Rocky Mountain News. There are, 
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also, two afternoon papers, the Times and _ the 


Post. To no one factor does Denver owe what 


she is to-day more than to the press, whose la- 


bors in behalf of the city’s interests are never- 
ending, tireless and able. The Denver daily 
papers will compare favorably with those of the 
larger cities of the East and West. 

No words could 


OF THE ROCKIES.”’ 





tell the of 
Denver in a satisfac- 
It 
to be 
properly valued. The 
people 
sive 


story 


tory manner. 
must be seen 
are progres- 
remark- 
ble degree, and are 
untiring in 


to a 


their 
efforts to get the at- 
tractions and advan- 





HAISH BUILDING, 
SCHOOLS OF LAW, MEDI- 
CINE AND DENTISTRY. 
of locating many 
important public 
enterprises, and its 
efforts are now 
bringing into the 
city large sums of 

capital. 

Taken as a class, 
the people of Den- 
ver are unlike any 
country. They represent the 
cream of the East, and they 

are of the calibre 


UNIVERSITY 
ILIFF SCHOOL OF 


DENVER 
rHEOLOGY. 


the 
the 


other in 
brains and 





CHAMBERLIN OBSERVATORY. 


tages of Denver before 
the outside world. In 
this latter work, the 
city is ably championed 
the of 
Commerce Board 
of Trade, which is the 
greatest and most act- 
ive commercial body 
in the West, with few 
equals anywhere. It has done great works 
for Denver, and the many conventions which 
have come to the city attest to the work it 
It has also been the means 


by Chamber 


and 





has accomplished. 


The photographs illustrating this article were made especially for Fran 


UNIVERSITY 


7. that understands 


what progress really 
means, and they are 
leaving no stone un- 
turned to get Den- 
ver and Colorado to 
the front. It 
sure that the city 
is growing very 


is 


rapidly — probably 
at the rate of 12,000 
to 15,000 a 
now, and the popu- 
lation will 


yea 





reach 
commendable 
There is 


HALL. most 


figures within a very few years. 
boom on, but the growth is the natural result of 
systematic efforts in getting the resources of the 


no 


section before the outside world. 


Lestiz’s Porutar Montuny by 


Charles Thomas Logan. 
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i OUR NEW TERRITORIAL EXPANSION. 

Ey By HENRY BALDWIN, 

1h CUSTODIAN OF AMERICAN History. 
4 HE War of Independence brought into being Cuba; but almost the first event of the conflict 
git a new nation, establishing that which the was the naval battle at Manila, on the other side 
1 world had never known before—‘‘ a govern- of the world, and the placing under the care of 

ment of the people, for the people and by the the American nation of ten millions of people in 

a people.’’? It was, and it is, freedom—liberty. two thousand islands of the sea. Our little plan 


The war of 1812-14 severed completely Amer- 
ica from Great Britain, made good the liberty 
purchased in the Revolution. It was not the 
power of the army that did it, it was the supremacy 
of the new power on the sea. The republic had 

become a nation. 

, The war with Mexico came; the Latin race in 
America demanded its place, but the result at the 
close established the fact that the Anglo-Saxon, 
Anglo-Celtic, was the dominant and the ruling 

i power on this continent, and that this dominant 

i power would hold and would all the time hence- 

forth direct and control. The war for the 

Union came; the South was arrayed 

against the North ; millions of men gath- 

ered on the field of civil war; great bat- 
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of ‘‘ humanity ’’ was undoubtedly good, but God 
Almighty’s plan of liberty and human freedom 
is undoubtedly much better. It is His hand that 
.has done this thing. It remains for us to accept 
the responsibility, to show our appreciation of 
His great kindness to us, and to be ready and 
willing to go 
forth, as is our 
duty to aid our 
new wards by 
the comfort oe 
and  civiliza- eo Seek 










































” 
tles were fought, great victories won ; the tion, the education 
ih war came to an end, and many millions and the liberty we 
aii who had been all their lives in slavery ourselves possess. 
' were made free. The United States en- This work is evi- 
: tered into the war with ” dently ours. We 
nh Spain. The American have been led to 
ot people saw, and the it by a full course 
American Congress of war training, and let 
' declared that its aim every other peoples be- 
ait and purpose was solely ware how they interfere 
hi to give freedom and or stand in the way. 
independence to It is by no means the 
~ 
es 1 ELECTRIC LAUNCH, ‘‘GLADYS CHEESEMAN,’’ WATERWORKS 
| f ‘ LAKE. 2. WATERWORKS PUMPING STATION AND LAKE. 
* ; 3. SOURCE OF SUPPLY, DENVER UNION WATERWORKS, IN 
THE MOUNTAINS, SIXTY MILES FROM CITY, 4, DENVER 
V UNION WATER COMPANY ’s LAKE, 
Is ‘THE QUEEN CITY OF THE ROCKIES.’’— SEE PAGES 452. 
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practical standpoint. The American farmer will 
carry with him a plow, the American mechanic 
will bring his tools; books and newspapers will 
be sold, educators will appear, a new life will 
dawn, the people will begin to be free, and 
actually feel that Freedom is a real fact. 

I believe it becomes the duty of the American 
people to overrun all these islands, and by so 





doing make them American. There are some 
things to be considered in this connection. The 
change to a tropical climate is not going to be 
COLORADO IRRIGATING DITCH. suitable at one: precaution must be taken ; care 


wish or the desire of the American people to enter must be had. There are diseases to be shunned 
into the field among the ‘‘land grabbers,’ and to and combatel. Yellow-jack and low fevers are 
spread out into great colonial possessions. We nota pleasant welcome toa new home. Ameri- 
did not desire Cuba ; we distinctly declared that cans need to feel, understand and _ practically 
the purpose of the war was not additional terri- apply sanitary engineering. Too little are sani- 
tory ; yet the Philippines, the Carolines, the La- tary measures learned. Cuba, with its range of 
drones, Cuba and Porto Rico are practically on our hills running through the whole length from east 
hands to be provided for and cared for by us. We to west, ought to be one of the healthiest places 
do not want these islands ; we have landenough in the whole world. The same might be said of 
forour present needs. What shallwedo withthem? most of the Philippines. With disease eradi- 
Almost any thoroughbred American will say cated, with sanitary measures all over the new 
that the country is large enough, that if there be land, these spots would be the most lovely places 
any addition to its territory it should be of that for homes, for recreation and as points of resort. 
portions contiguous, not of SS I believe it is the 
islands far away. Ask these "~~ privil eBe of the 
same Americans the question, American people to 
What shall we do with the do this and give the 
Philippines? Nine out of ten great round world a 
will answer at once, without 
hesitation, Keep them ! 
These Americans would rise § 














(>. ty 


up in arms against any in- 
terference of any power in 
Europe or elsewhere that 
might desire to interfere. 
They are ours to use, we 
alone are to determine what 
shall be done with them. 
Let us alone and we “ will 





—— nn 


‘ DENVER ATHLETIC CLUB. 


show you a thing or two.’ 

Now, as to the duty of the American nation : The Mis- 
sionary, yes! but, it is not always the preacher of the 
Gospel that is needed first ; the soldier may be for the 
time being the safest missionary, and the American 
naval expert and sailor stands just beside him. When 
these have shown their worth and impressed the fact 
upon the minds of the people as to the ability and the 
power of the American nation the one need then 
will be the coming of the American citizen, not the 
soldier with his gun, not the sailor with his immense 
fighting machine, but the individual man and his 








household who will introduce American ideas and = — 
American civilization to those poor people from a  CURECANTI NEEDLF, DENVER & RIO GRANDE RP, 


‘THE QUEEN CITY OF THE ROCKIES,’’— SEE PAGE 452, 
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lesson of preparing a new people in the forma- 
tion of a new nationality. We do not want them 
to keep, but we do need them for the culture and 
the best interests of their people. When they 
have become ready and are prepared to accept 
the responsibility of their own government, I can 
see no good reason why, they should not have the 
opportunity. No, we do not want them, but 
they require us, and God Almighty has placed 
them under our care. Let us do well the work 
He has placed at our hands. 


POPULAR 
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Let the good work begin! Who is ready to 
be the first to go? Who can tell us something 
about these places that we do not know? Let 
us obain all the information possible. There is 
money for our people in it. As certain as that 
England has become rich from India, so is it as 
certain that America Americans are to 
prosper from their possession of these foreign 
lands. This is not all. It is designed to make 
the whole world better, and God has chosen the 
American people help largely in doing it. 


and 





“ALI 


WE 


By C. E. 


LOVE 


MUST 


BOLLES. 


Dk.” 


When the dew was on the flowers, 


| HAVE heard it in the morning, 


Like the notes of mystic warning 
Creeping through the scented hours ; 
Writ in words that cast a shadow 
O’er the crimson tinted sky, 
Sad’ning knell of hope’s bright visions— 


Read it—‘‘ All we love must die. 


” 


In the noontide’s perfect glory, 
Song of bird and drone of bee, 
When the breeze, with gentle murmur, 
Stirs the wavelets on the sea 
Underneath the light and beauty 
Comes that low and plaintive cry ; 
How it chills the heart’s fond yearning, 
Whispering, ‘“ All we love must die.” 
, 


In the purple gloom of evening 
In the moonlight’s tender glow, 
When the shadows on the river 
Softly come and softly go, 
Still that mournful voice is sounding 
Through the darkness hov’ring nigh, 
And in dreams a haunting presence 
Echoes, ‘‘ All we love must die.”’ 


Weary of earth’s carping noises, 
Turn we to the inner voice, 

And a sound triumphant rises, 
Making every heart rejoice ; 

Over in that better country, 
Just beyond the sapphire sky, 

Tears no more will dim our vision— 


Those we love will never die. 








THE FAMILY CONCERT. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY 8. BARBUDO 














AN AMERICAN PRINCESS.* 
By EVELYN RAYMOND. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL. 


A LITTLE MORNING TALK, 


O he thought, and that it would be death, 
certainly, when his protruding eyes beheld 
the dainty and deadly little revolver which 

Pat’s brown hand held steadily before them. 

‘Lie still !” 

Gasp, gurgle, protest, and a vain attempt to 
loosen the coil from his throat ; then the ruffian 
was back on the floor, and the girl was binding 
his arms with a slip-noose, strong as steel and 
delicate as silk A second later she had sprung 
to the bell and an electric peal rang through 
the whole apartment. Then she stood guard 
over him till help came. 

Boden had more composure than any of them. 
It was Boden who summoned the police, relieved 
Patience from charge of the anarchist— whose 
impatience could not tarry the slow upheaval of 
society to make a ‘‘square divvy,’’ and cate- 
chised everybody. ; 

‘*For goodness sake, dear miss, where did 
you get that curious rope, and why? And a 
revolver? My, my! It’s glad I am you hap- 
pened to have it, but I never knew a real young 
lady 

‘« And all other kinds of young ladies,’’ cried 
Reuben, the butler, ungallantly. ‘‘They wer’ a 
callin’ her ‘ Princess,’ in the noospaper the 
night, and it’s royal she is! But, that same as 
Boden here, I saw never a rope like that.’’ 

‘It’s a lariat, riata, what you will. Old 
vaquero Carlos made it for me, and it took the 
prize for exquisite workmanship. See? It is of 
horsehair, and most beautifully fine. Dad ad- 
vised me to keep it under my pillow at night in 





case of fire, of which he is always a little afraid 
in a city. It was Carlos himself taught me to 
throw it. He is very skillful with a riata, and | 
should have done better if I'd had more room.’’ 

‘* You have done excellently well. Allow me 
to congratulate you !’’ said the civil policeman, 
who had taken the burglar in charge. ‘‘ A little 
more room, and I think this man’s case would 
have been settled for him.”’ 

‘* Well, I hope they’ll not be hard upon him. 
Dad says that we must always keep and enforce 
the laws ; that it is life-long regret if one does 
not ; so I suppose he will have to go to prison. 
But if he’s so poor, and will promise to give up 
thieving, I'll set him up in some small busi- 
ness where he ean make an honest living as 
soon as he gets out again.’’ 

‘‘Whe-e-w! That’s not what ’ddo. Come 
on, my man!” cried the policeman. 

The next morning’s papers bristled with the 
news, and the gleeful reporters hailed the ad- 
vent of the ‘‘ American Princess’’ as a godsend 
to Gotham. The. utmost Mrs. Rutger could do 
was to deny herself and cousin to all interview- 
ers, little dreaming that the silent Reuben was 
glorying in the ‘‘ pluck ”’ of his young lady, and 
giving the matter all publicity possible—to the 
same news-gatherers below stairs. 

For several days after this exciting night 
Hortense insisted upon her charge ‘‘ resting’’ in 
the retirement of her own home, going out only 
for a daily drive and to test the skill of a new 
coachman, on trial to succeed Dundreary. But 
séeing that the girl chafed under this unusual 


* Begun in the October number. 
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restraint, and believing that the subject of dress 
was one to interest any feminine creature, she 
called Patience into her boudoir to talk about 
clothes. 

‘‘For I noticed that you brought but one 
rather small trunk with you, so I suppose you 
intended getting all new things here.’’ 

‘*T intended nothing. That is, I had thought 
nothing at all about it. It’s such a trifle.’’ 

‘* Trifle? Why, my dear little cousin, the art 
of dressing is the most serious study of most of 
our modern women. It is one which you, pre- 
eminently, should consider, since you are able to 
bring it to perfection. Indeed, I thought you 
had done so, for though I have seen you wear 
but few gowns, they have been remarkably taste- 
ful and appropriate.’’ 

Patience sighed. Existence, as presented to 
her by this society matron, was a great bother. 

‘Dad says it is foolishness to have more 
clothes than one needs. I’m sorry if you are 
disappointed in the number I own, and [ll 
write for more at once if you'll tell me what to 
get.”’ 

‘* Bless your heart, when I can accomplish the 
purchase of a Worth costume I feel very well 
satisfied, I assure you.’’ 

‘* But, beg pardon, it seems you ought to feel 
ashamed. Caramba! If I don’t consider that the 
country which is good enough to give me a 
home is also good enough to furnish the trump- 
ery covering for my body I must be disloyal, 
indeed.”’ 

** Pat, we'll send to Paris for you. 
has nothing to do with dress.’’ 

‘‘Has it not? It seems to me it has every- 
thing. I was born an American. Every com- 
fort I enjoy is American, and every dollar I own 
came out of America’s soil or industries. All I 
can do to show my appreciation of all this is 
to be American in every thought, word and 
deed. You know what dad is. They tell me he 
is one of the richest men in the world. Well, 
when he had finished his collegiate course he 
had paid out the last dollar of his inheritance, 
and was as poor as any shepherd on Santa 

aula Ranch. Oughtn’t he to be proud of and 
grateful to his native land? As he is.”’ 

‘Tell me what you know about his early 
days after he went West, dear?” 

‘* With pleasure. The story isn’t so much in 
the telling, only in its being true. After he left 
your father’s bank—odd, that I didn’t know 
about you for so long !—he went to California. 


Loyalty 


He was a newspaper reporter for two years. 
Then he got work as a plowboy, afterward as a 


caballero on Santa 
Paula, then, but 7 
Saints. 


Paula. Only it wasn’t Santa 

s Santos—the Ranch of All 
It was my grandmother's property, but 
not one-tenth as large as it is now, and she lived 
there with Mama, her only daughter. Dad and 
Mama fell in love with each other, and abuela 
(grandmother ) sed him, teo. So they were 
married, and dad changed the name of the 
hacienda, because, he said, the ‘one saint he 
had found was enough for him.’ Then Abuela 
died, and I was born, and mamma died, too, when 
I was a year old; and—that’s all. Only some 
of the old people about the place think dad is a 
real magician, because everything he touches 
But it is only that he himself is 
so good and noble that he has the wealth given 
him. He tells me that I hold such a grand trust 
I must never rest in my endeavor to discharge it 
worthily.”’ 


turns to gold. 


Hortense was silent. Was it possible that a 
man could so far outgrow a dishonorable past 
that he could live such a life and instill such a 
principle as this? Then she asked: ‘‘ About 
your education, where have you studied ?”’ 

‘At home. Mostly with dad. Iam almost 
fitted for college, but he doesn’t wish me to 
enter till Iam twenty-one. He thinks I will be 
mature enough by that time to appreciate 


knowledge—book knowledge.’’ 


‘** But did you never have any teachers except 
my cousin?’ = 
‘“*T have had a 


tutors. But w 


half-dozen governesses and two 

ouldn’t keep them. One of 
the governesses was afraid of tarantulas; and 
one was cranky and wouldn’t teach me accord- 
ing to dad’s rules ; and one tried to flirt—yes, 
she did !—with my dad, David. En verdad! 
You may believe she didn’t tarry at Santa Paula ! 
But the three pretty ones married caballeros and 
dad gave each of themea little home. Then he 
sent East for tutors, and the first one had the 
asthma, so dad sent him to San Diego to manage 
a raisin ranch and get well. The last one stuck 
to the books for two weeks, then he pitched them 
all down and tofd dad he couldn’t stand it. That 
he’d been shut up in schools and colleges for ten 
years and he’d never known what real life was 
till he came to Santa Paula; that he wanted to 
get out into the sunshine and stay there for the 
rest of his life. So dad set him to irrigating, and 
tackled the teaching himself.’’ 


Hortense looked at her watch. ‘‘ For goodness 
sake, child! The morning has gone and we’ve 
settled nothing about your clothes.”’ 

‘Oh ! that’s no matter. Just tell me what I 


need and I’1] order it. Dad had some models of 
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my figure made, such as modistes use, and there 
is one at the largest store in San Francisco, and 
one in Boston. All I have to do is to write— 
‘and they do the rest.’ ”’ 

‘‘How delightful ! and—easy ! and—expens- 
ive !’’ 

‘*Tt is convenient. But, now, if you are will- 
ing, I would like my lunch, for I’m going to the 
circus this afternoon.”’ 

“The circus! Going —to—the—circus !’’ 
gasped the scandalized matron, and sank back in 
her chair. 

‘*Yes, I advertised for all the newsboys in the 
city to meet me at the door. I bought up all the 
disengaged seats in the house—practically all of 
them—three days ago.”’ 

Hortense Rutger actually fainted. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE REST OF THE ELIOTS. 


WueEN Mrs. Rutger recovered her senses Boden 
and Clotilde were both attending her; and at 
first she failed to realize why she was lying on 
the lounge, her face deluged with cologne. When 
she did remember she nearly fainted again. 

Hortense groaned. ‘‘ Where is she now ?”’ 

‘*Gone. She called me first and said we were 
to tell you she was sorry you objected, that she 
wouldn’t wait for lunch, and if she had thought 
about it in time she would have talked it over 
with you.” 

‘‘And talked me over, too, I suppose she 
thinks. But—circus! Oh, Boden !’’ 

‘* As it was,’’ resumed the other, gently, ‘‘she 
said she ‘couldn’t break her word. She'd never 
again be able to look a newsboy in the face if she 
lied to him.’ That was her way of putting it, 
ma’am. But the performance will be over and 
she be at home long before the dinner hour. 
Besides ’» But seeing the distress in Her 
mistress’ face the housekeeper paused. 

Besides, what? Boden, let me know the worst 
at once.’’ 

‘Well, it isn’t so ‘worst,’ as I think. It’s 
right down generous and thoughtful. She dotes 
on newsboys, I do believe. She is always buy- 
ing out their stock of papers and giving them 
back to be sold over again. And she got the 
reporter to help her.”’ 

‘*Wha-at? Who-o?’’ 

‘In the park, ma’am. There was a sick- 
looking fellow there one morning and she heard 
him cough. Then she went and spoke to him 
and found out that he’d been ill and lost his 
place ; and he ‘didn’t have strength enough to 
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hustle any more, and a newspaper man who 
can’t hump himself had better pass in his 
checks.’ She sat down by him and talked to 
him a few minutes; and she told him that her 
dad owned two newspapers in California, and if 
he’d write an article she’d send it and get it 
printed, and would ‘ pay him magazine rates for 
it.’ Does seem as if she knew the most about 
every sort of thing going, doesn’t it ! 

‘* Well, about the reporter. It'd a done your 
heart good to have seen his face light up ! 

“«“TP ll be grateful to you,’ says he, and then 
he looked doubtful like ; ‘for [ve a wife and 
little boy depending on me.’ 

‘*In a minute it came to her, and she just 
clapped her hands like the simple young thing 
she is. ‘Look here!’ said she, ‘I want to take 
the newsboys to the circus. I’ vebeen talking with 
some of them and they’re all longing to go, but 
the poor little chaps can’t afford it. Now,’ said 
she, ‘do you think your wife would go with me 
and help me? I’m David Eliot’s daughter—you 
must have heard of him—and I mention it just 
to let you know that the money part of it is all 
right.’ 

‘*T tell you, ma’am, he fell in with it at once. 
Miss Patience says it was the reporter notion of 
‘ getting onto a beat,’ and she laughed like any- 
thing. ‘Dad was a newspaper man,’ said she, 
‘and don’t you be afraid I'll give it away to 
anybody else! You just buy up the seats and 
advertise fot the boys and attend to that part of 
the business, and I’ll give you a check for the 
expense and your trouble.’ 

‘*And so, you see, the reporter and his wife 
are bound to take care of her. She said she was 
going to send them out to California, if they'd 
go, where he’d get well and her dad would give 
him plenty of work, as soon as this affair is off 
her hands.”’ 

‘‘ Why didn’t you tell me this, Boden, since 
you knew it all along ?”’ 

‘*Well, you see, ma’am, I was afraid you'd 
put a stop to it.”’ 

‘¢ Boden, you may go now. 
tend to me.’’ 

An hour 


Clotilde will at- 


before dinner Patience returned. 
She was so radiant that her cousin cov.d not but 
admire the sparkling creature, though she tried 
to veil her admiration under a cold stare. 

‘*T never had such a good time in my life !”’ 
cried the girl. ‘‘ Dear little fellows ! I'd like to 
take every newsboy in town out to California 
and give him a burro or a broncho. They’re all 
so jolly and smart! I wish that you sad been 


” 


there, and I hope that you are better. 
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‘‘Thank you. But, Patience, I must speak to 
you, seriously. You must not do these unwar- 
rantable things. For your own good, I repeat 
it; you must consult me about your affairs while 
you are here.’’ 

Anger chased the happiness of the girl’s dark 
eyes, and she drew herself up to her fullest 
height. 

* Caramba! Guay! ‘Must,’ ‘must not,’ ‘con- 
sult’—continually, to—me! Such words were 


invisible lot of humbugs who call themselves 
‘society.’ Why, I’ve learned more this after- 
noon from those gamins than in all these other 
days from the people who drive in carriages to 
visit you. Look at dad. Isn’t his wisdom a 
match for that of any other man living? Or did 
ever a dishonorable action stain his soul? No. 
Yet he, this man among men, trusts me. He 
has hurled no ‘ musts,’ nor ‘ must nots’ against 
my heart—not once! He says I have as good 





“THEN SHE WENT AND SPOKE TO HIM, AND FOUND OUT THAT HE HAD 


never heard at Santa Paula, from menial up to 
master. I—have I not been trained to hold my- 
self mistress of myself? Has not mi padré al- 
ways said that I should humble myself for noth- 
ing but wrong-doing ? Have I done wrong? No. 
In verity, a thousand times, no! I have made 
some pitiful little faces gay for once, as they 
should. be always gay were the world what it 
might 'e. x increible (it is incredible!) That 
a fre rn American must put her generosity 
into a straight-jacket lest she should shock an 
Vol. XLVL—36. 


BEEN ILL AND LOST HIS PLACE.”’ 
a right to my personality as he has to his, and 
he is the more careful to leave me free because I 
am his child, and so under his authority, than if 
I were a stranger. Oh, dad—dad as 

The tirade ended in sudden tears, which 
were more than the warm-hearted Hortense liked 
to see. The 





had certainly sinned against 
conventionality and the social fitness of things ; 
yet in any case the pitiful homesickness of 
Pat for ‘‘dad”’ banished displeasure from the 
chaperon’s heart. -In a brief time the impul- 
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sive girl and the society woman had their arms 
about each other, and two pairs of eyes, unused 
to tears, were winking troublesome drops away. 

An agreeable diversion to this state of things 
was caused by the arrival of a messenger-boy 
with a note addressed to Mrs. Rutger and marked 
‘* Tmportant.”’ 

Patience rose to go to her own room, but the 
chaperon’s hand gently detained her. 

‘Listen to this, my dear. I am delighted. 
Now you will have young company whom, be- 
ing relatives, you cannot neglect for all the city’s 
scalliwags. My only brother, Harold, and his 
family have arrived from England and are at the 
Hotel Unicorn. Wait a moment, till I answer 
this, and I will tell you all about them.”’ 

The reply dispatched, Patience followed her 
cousin into the latter’s dressing-room ; where, 
while Clotilde arranged her mistress’s hair, Hor- 
tense’s tongue waxed eloquent. 

‘*My brother left home before—before your 
father went West. He was there when the 
trouble Oh, beg pardon! I mean he mar- 
ried there and into a very aristocratic family. 
My sister-in-law was Lady Genevieve Waldron, 
and she’s a leader in society abroad. They 
come across here once in a while, but I was not 
looking for them this year. Still, I’m very glad ; 
for she will be just the one to impress you with 
the importance of those social forms which are 
recognized as good, the world over; and there 
must be something sadly deficient in my own 
make-up, because—J don’t impress you at all.”’ 

Mrs. Rutger looked around, smilingly, at the 
girl perched upon the window-ledge, and was 
puzzled by the varying emotions of amusement, 
surprise and contempt which her mobile face 
expressed. 

‘‘Why, my darling, aren’t you pleased? 
There are three girls of them ; the middle one, 
about your age, I think. She isn’t ‘out’ yet, of 
course ; but Madeleine, the eldest, made her 
début last season. She is very handsome and 
created a great sensation—so Genevieve wrote. 
She’ll be somebody to pattern after, near your 
own age.”’ 

‘‘Thank you, but I shall never pattern after 
anything foreign,”’ 

‘*Patience ! What a prejudiced little girl you 
are! However, please go and dress, so that 
after dinner we can go to call upon them. The 
grace of such a thing is doing it promptly.”’ 

‘* Need I go?” 

‘“You?’ Mrs. Rutger was going to speak one 
of those obnoxious ‘ musts,’ concerning Pat’s 
duties to that ‘‘world’’ which did not peddle 





newspapers nor even write for them, but she 
changed her remark into: ‘‘ I hope you will go, to 
please me. I am very fond of my English 
friends,”’ 

‘*Oh, to please you I’d do anything possible,”’ 
said the girl, sweetly, and danced away. 

In the matter of appearance Patience had 
nothing to lose by comparison with her English 
cousins. The selection of her small wardrobe 
was perfect ; having wisely been left to those 
furnishers whose knowledge of the art of dress 
was equal to Patience’s own ignorance of the 
subject. But, had anybody told Hortense Rutger 
that she held her new charge dearer than her 
own niece’s she would have been surprised ; yet 
she was proud of the contrast between the grace- 
ful American, so simply and suitably clad, and 
the heavier, more showily garbed Madeleine and 
Gladys. Dorothy, the third girl, was too young 
to be considered of much account, and she was 
clothed in a striking plaid, ugly and unbecom- 
ing. 

To please Mrs. Rutger, Patience met the 
strangers with a natural cordiality which would 
have warmed to response anything less formal 
than the society-trained English manner. As it 
was, although Hortense’s note had informed the 
Harold Eliots of Patience’s presence and _ posi- 
tion, the Lady Genevieve could not divest her- 
self of a haughty disdain which at all times 
marked her intercourse with the world—a dis- 
dain rather of manner than of intention ; for she 
was at heart a kindly woman, who regretted but 
one blunder in her life—her marriage with an 
American. However, having married him, she 
became the typical English wife, and rendered 
him that admiring respect which she withheld 
from everything else belonging to his country. 

Save and except its ‘‘air.’’ For ‘‘ American 
air’’ she brought her English asthma across the 
sea whenever her native fogs became too suffo- 
cating, and the asthma was the cause of the 
present trip, which every member of the family 
considered a ‘‘dreary bore.’’ 

‘*Tt’s so tiresome, you know, Hortense,’’ said 
Harold Eliot. ‘‘ Really, when we have every- 
thing else at home I don’t see why we couldn't 
have a decent climate.’’ 

Patience turned round from a forced conversa- 
tion with the two elder girls, and inquired : 
‘What do you call ‘home,’ Cousin Harold ?”’ 

‘‘Why, England, of course.”’ 

‘‘Then I think you ought to be choked with 
asthma !’’ 

‘‘Why, why, my dear?’ exclaimed the star- 
tled gentleman. Then he added: ‘‘Ah, I see! 
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You are 
read about in American novels, who think—ah— 


one of those ‘wild Western’ girls we 


brusqueness is that ‘smartness’ on which they 
pride themselves. <A little travel will—er— 
broaden your views, and, as I—er—might say, 
subdue your manner.’’ 

“Do you think so? But I have traveled—a 
little. Dad and I have made the tour of the 
world, and we plan to go round again before I 
enter college. I am a Western girl, and proud 
of the fact; but, first of all, I am an American, 
as you were born, and—begging your pardon—I 
hope that I shall never shame my glorious birth- 
right by calling any other country ‘home.’ ”’ 

Hortense laughed and interposed : ‘‘ My dar- 
ling, please give Harold time to get into sym- 
pathy with his native environment afresh. Re- 
member, he has lived abroad twenty-five years ; 
you can scarcely expect him to feel as radically 
as you do.”’ 

The call terminated rather briefly ; nor, dur- 
ing their drive home, did either Hortense or her 
charge have much to say; but, as they settled 
themselves in the drawing-room, the lady asked : 
‘© Well, how do you like them ?”’ 

‘**T liked little Dorothy. She’s good-natured 
looking.”’ 

- And the rest + ae 

‘«They’re well enough, except—beg pardon, I 
forgot.’”’ 

‘‘Dear Pat, say it out frankly. 
mind in the least.’ 

‘Except Mr. Harold Eliot. 
est man. 
But——”’ 

‘¢But?’ demanded the other, more amused 
than angry. 


I shal! not 


He isn’t an hon- 
Dear, dear! that’s dreadful, isn’t it? 


‘Tt isn’t that he behaves so shamefully about 
his fatherland ; it is something in himself—in 
his creepy movement and his shifty eyes. Not 
once while we were talking together did he look 
me fairly in the face. If a body can’t look a 
body squarely in the eye, he has something to 
hide. So dad says, and he has taught me to 
look for that sign among nty herders and cabal- 
leros. I never keep a man on the ranch who 
has that furtive way of glancing.”’ 

‘A Daniel come to judgment! You have 
known him but one half-hour, and I foresee 
that vou will change your mind.”’ 





CHAPTER XXX. 
LAIN SPEECIL BETWEEN FRIENDS 
Ir was necessary that Patience should come 
into frequent intercourse with her hostess’s 
friends, vet lengthened acquaintance but deep- 


ened her dislike of Harold into a contempt which 
she was all too natural to hide, or even seek to 
hide. Also, for some reason—unaccountable to 
his sister—Mr. Eliot bitterly resented this man- 
ner instead of treating it with the indifference 
common,fron» an older person toward the opin- 
ions of one so young. The two rarely met with- 
out a little disput 
temporary absen 


and one morning, during 
of Mrs. Rutger, when Lady 
Genevieve and husband called, the climax 
came. 

The trouble began in a controversy regarding 
‘higher education,’’ Mr. Eliot ridiculing the 
idea of Patience taking a collegiate course, 
which he declared useless for any woman. 

‘But dad thinks just the contrary. He says 
I will be better fitted to meet the world fairly if 
[I have the benefit of the most thorough instruc- 
tion obtainable—especially in a case like mine, 
where there is a vast property at stake. If your 
son should be college-trained—you said that he 
was at Oxford now—why not I, who stand in 
the place of both son and daughter to dad? I 
fear making mistakes. In a way, the eyes of 
my countrymen will be upon me to see how I 
discharge my trust. My ambition is that they 
may be able to point to me with pride and say: 
‘She is ours.” Why, in the newspapers they 
call me an ‘American Princess,’ and I am proud 
of the title, because we are the only really royal 
nation on the face of the globe. Yet, if I am 
‘Princess’ among such, I must be wholly royal. 
So dad says.’’ 

Lady Genevieve took up the talk. ‘‘I wonder 
why you chose such a vulgar term as ‘dad.’ 
But you are very 
you ? Though 


proud of his money, aren’t 
was once poor enough. My 
father-in-law was at the expense of his rearing.”’ 
‘Not half as proud as of his generous heart 
and honorable life.’’ 
‘*H’m ! his y 
orable.”’ 
‘*What do you mean ?”’ 
‘*No matter.”’ 


uth was not—was not—so hon- 


‘Beg pardon, but it does matter. Do you 
think I don’t 
youth? But oft 
that, then stopp 
jealous of him. 


ww the story of my father’s 
n you have said something like 
ind, somehow, you all seem 
Then, the other day, Dorothy 
asked me how I could love a ‘ wicked man’ as I 
love my father. I wish you'd explain your- 
wardly to stab a body in the 


lown ‘Greaser’ !”’ 


selves. It’s so 
back—like a low 
Lady Genevir her temper. As Pat after- 


st 
bed it. ‘‘she got mad 


ward tersely des 


‘“See here, my girl! I’ve had enough of this 
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insolence! You a ‘princess,’ when your fa- 
ther 
‘Wife!’ cried Harold, warningly. 
‘T will say it! Patience Eliot, vour father 
was a thief! 





If he had his deserts he would now 
be wearing prison-stripes instead of gentleman’s 
broadeloth !’ 

Harold sprang up with pallid face. 


vieve! wife! 


** (ene- 
No, no; don’t believe it, child! 
It is—it is all past! It—oh, why couldn’t you 
hold your tongue ?”’ 

‘Because I was determined this arrogant 
young savage should get down to the level where 
she belongs! She’s the most——’’ 

‘*Genevieve Eliot, I command you to stop! 
You must not say one single word more. Here, 
put on your bonnet. The cab is at the door ; go 
away at once !’’ 

There was no longer anything supercilious or 
affectedly foreign about Harold Eliot. His voice 
had the rude sincerity of one driven to despera- 
tion, and no cowboy of the plains—worse, no 
brute of London slums—could have ordered his 
wife more roughly than now he this titled lady 
who bore his name; and she, because she was 
so utterly dumbfounded, immediately obeyed. 

**PDon’t, Cousin Patience —don’t look like 
that! Let me explain!’ 

‘‘Hush! You heard what she said. You 
told her to be silent, but you did not deny it. 
Why did you not?”’ 

**T—I couldn’t!”’ 

‘You couldn’t! Well, brave man and pol- 
ished gentleman that you consider yourself, I 
tell you to your face it is a lie! 





as plainly and 
entirely as you are one! There’s a mystery 
somewhere, but I shall understand it. When I 
do, ['ll make you retract those words your wife 
said, if I have to do it at the muzzle of my little 
revolver! She has done her best to make me 
the ‘savage’ she called me. Any woman, girl 
or matron, will fight even ‘savagely’ for whom 
she loves. My father is my world ; he is above 
all sullying by such as you. But you shall un- 
say that vile epithet, and be able to deny it 
when next I ask you.”’ 

Then she went out of the room to her own 
chamber, her one haven of refuge in this 
cramped city home; where, ten minutes later, 
her chaperon found her raging fiercely up and 
down. 

The whole story came briefly out, without pre- 
lude or excuse. ‘He called mi padré—a thief ! 
And I called him a—liar! That is all I can 
do—yet.”’ 

‘* Pat! my poor, passionate, untutored child!’’ 


Hortense opened her arms, but the girl stood 
defiant of sympathy. 


' ' 


“(aramba! Don’t pity me! [need it not. 
But, tell me, have you also had this horrible 
thought of dad ?’’ 

The lady turned her sorrowful, too truthful, 
glance aside. 

‘“Why, cousin Hortense! You poor thing. 
But you need believe it no longer ; it is untrue.”’ 

‘“My love, no wonder that the first shock of 
this discovery is terrible for you. But, remem- 
ber that for all sin some atonement is possible. 
Your father’s later life has atoned for his 
youth.”’ 

‘Hush! Itisa lie! A wicked, abominable 
lie! Don’t talk, please. I loved you. I don’t 
wish to say anything to hurt you. But I shall, 
unless ha 





‘Shall I go away?’ 

“Tf you will be so kind.”’ 

Mrs. Rutger went sadly out. The blow had 
fallen upon poor Patience, which those who loved 
her would have spared. What would be the 
result! Then she sent Boden to Patience. 

‘* Boden, have you heard this dreadful thing?” 

‘© Yes, my lamb.”’ 

** And—but, Boden, you don’t look as if you 
believed it?’ cried the girl, impulsively clasping 
the housekeeper’s hands. 

‘*No, dearie. It never was easy for me to 
believe anything like that of young master Davy, 
whom I’ve tended as an orphan baby. Him 
that was always more like a son to his old uncle 
than master Harold himself. I didn’t wish to 
believe it ; and so I didn’t feel that I was obliged 
to—so long as I held my tongue.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE MYSTERY EXPLAINED, 

** You darling, faithful, precious woman! But 
first, I want to ask youa favor. Will you go 
out with me? And will you keep a secret, dear 
old Boden ?’’ 

‘‘As many as you like. 
favors.’’ 

‘Then, listen.’’ 

A brief, whispered conversation followed, and 
soon after the two went out of the house ; but 
the housekeeper had notified Mrs. Rutger of 
their intention and promised faithful care over 
her wilful charge. 

They passed the several hours of their absence 
in the private parlor of a hotel. Thence Patience 
dispatched a telegram to Mexico; and _ there 
they had lunch, awaiting a reply. 


Soth secrets and 
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The outgoing message had been brief: ‘‘ Dad, 
is it true?’ But 
more terse: ‘‘ No.”’ 

It was a long day for Mrs. Rutger, and she 
was devoutly thankful when the absent pair 
returned. 


the incoming one was even 


‘Well, my darling, I am _ so 
back and looking sO bright.”’ For she could not 
conceal her surprise at Patience’s evident quick 
rebound from that suffering which had seemed 
so overwhelming at the first. ‘‘ There is noth- 
ing so reviving as the fresh air.’’ 


glad you are 
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“Why, certainly. 
not be as difficult 
Well bred people ivys ignore such affairs as 
fully as possible You certain the 
Waldron-Eliots will not refer to the matter again ; 
and I wished you to 


It is unavoidable. It will 
you think, though, dear. 


may be 


do so only for once.’’ 
‘I sorry not to oblige you, but I cannot. 


However, [can and will show you that I know 


how to conduct myself according to the best 
‘social rules,’ of which dad and 
} dad! 


were a senseless lot 


I once made a 
winter's study. The same ‘rules’ 


ind mostly untruthful. That 





cee 


THAT CHIT OF A GIRL IN A WHITE 


‘Yes, thank cousin Hortense. I do 
feel perfectly and will you forgive 


me, if you thought me rude this morning.”’ 


you, 


happy now ; 


‘“T was not present, and know nothing save 
your own and Harold’s stories ; but, if you feel 
sorry for your brusqueness—let us call it merely 
that—to your English cousins, I hope you will 
be brave enough to tell them so.”’ 

‘*T am not Not the least bit in the 
I should again say exactly the same 
thing under the same circumstances.’’ 

‘* Patience !’’ 

‘* Quite true. Yet, must I meet them again ?”’ 
she asked. 


sorry. 
world. 


( 


iOWN, WHO ISN’T EVE ” yar? 


is why I despise tl Still, these foreigners 


an ‘American savage,’ 


em so. 
ot yours have called me 
and now they shall see that lam, atso, an Amer- 
can gentlewoma 

That very evening the English family and Mrs. 
were engaged to dine at a 


mutual 
They went, of course, and all were as 
placid and graci 


Rutger’s 
friends. 
sas if no sore spirits lay be- 
neath their polished 
But it was Patiencs 
social victory ; wl 


manners, 

who bore off the palm of 
se natural grace and simpli- 
city, whose keen observations and ready repar- 
tees, and whose perfect suroir faire charmed and 


amused every bod 
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Poor Lady Genevieve sipped her consommé and 
ate her ices with a bitter relish. 

“That chit of a girl in a white gown, who 
isn’t even ‘out’ yet!’ 

This peaceful state of affairs continued for ten 
days, during which time Patience and _ little 
Dorothy became fast friends. But one evening, 
at the expiration of this period, when the appar- 
ently amiable family had gathered in Hortense’s 
pretty drawing-room, the portiére was noiselessly 
pushed aside and Reuben ushered in a would-be 
unannounced guest. 

Patience’s eyes were toward the doorway, near 
which she sat, and Harold Eliot was at the fur- 
ther corner of the apartment ; they, tacitly and 
invariably, placing themselves at the extremest 
distances possible. But both her eyes and his— 
one exulting and one terrified—flashed recogni- 
tion of the new-comer. 

‘*Dad, dad! I knew that you would come !”’ 

“My darling! Querida, mi nifia—my own 
loyal Pat !’ 

Hortense came forward, radiant of welcome, 
yet trembling with nervousness. 

‘David, this is an unexpected pleasure—so 
soon !”’ 

‘‘Thank you.’’ But his glance turned from 
her and swept the room till it rested upon Harold 
Eliot, who shrank beneath its sternness. Strange 
that he did not add his greeting to that of his 
sister! Yet he uttered no word, and his blond, 
English-looking face grew hard and strained. 

For the space that the two men gazed upon 
each other an ominous hush, like that before a 
storm, fell over the place. Boden paused in the 
act of arranging her teacups and Reuben forgot 
to retire. The rest seemed stricken motionless 
with apprehension. 

‘* Daughter, what did they tell you?” 

‘*That you were a—thief, mi padré.”’ 

David raised his hand as if it were enough, 
and his eyes pierced the soul of the man cower- 
ing in that distant corner. 

‘** Harold, tell the story.’’ 

The other was mute. 

‘Then I must. sut it would come with 
better grace from you.”’ 

‘Dad, wait. He shall tell it!’ 

Patience sprang forward and_ confronted 
Harold. He saw, what the others did not, her 
hand slip down into a gay little satin bag which 
hung from her girdle. The action may have 
meant nothing, but to him it was suggestive. 

‘Hold on! I'll tell! I— it will be—a relief. 
Twenty-five years is a long time to bear the 
burden of such a secret P 





He paused so long that the menacing girl ral- 
lied him : 

‘*Hurry up, time presses !’’ 

‘Tt is /—who am the thief! /—who robbed 
the vaults of my father’s bank and beggared him 
in his old age. David found me out. It was 
David who saw that not the poverty—but the 
disgrace of knowing his only son a common thief 
—would break the old man’s heart. I had 
stolen the money to go abroad and marry the 
titled lady to whom I was betrothed, and David 
said——”’ 

The torrent of words which had fallen, when 
once the white lips of the man began their hitter 
task, came to a sudden turn. 

‘* David,’’ exclaimed Harold, piteously, ‘‘ why 
after all these years—force confession from me 
now ?”’ 


ee 





3ecause so long as silence injured only my- 
self silence was endurable—was best. When it 
touched her’’—and he indicated his idolized 
child —‘‘silence became a sin.’’ 

Ordered Patience again: ‘‘ What did David 
say, then? Finish the story.”’ 

Harold obeyed and resumed. 

‘‘He bade me go. He said that he would 
take my shame upon himself and spare my father, 
whose heart would, indeed, break for a son, but 
would not fora nephew. When I was safely at 
sea, according to his plan, the robbery was fast- 
ened upon him, but he had disappeared. My 
father gave up his fortune. Nobody suffered, fi- 
nancially, save him ; and—well, I must add one 
thing more: The Missing money was all returned 


hefore my father’ s death.’’ 








‘*By whom ?’’ demanded Hortense, speaking 
for the first time during all that terrible scene. 

ain By the man who was supposed to have stolen it. 
By our—cousin David.’’ 

‘“Oh, Harold, and you—an Eliot !”’ 

The face of Patience expressed a strange study. 
Unspeakable pride and happiness shone through 
the curiosity and repugnance with which she 
gazed upon the man before her. Then she 
turned to her father : 

‘Come, dad, let’s go home.’ 

‘Yes, curita, But by the ‘long way round,’ 
the shortest route for happy folks. I camein our 
yacht America, and we'll go back to Santa Paula 
by way of a tour round the world. Just step 
across and ask Hortense and dear old Boden to 
go with us.”’ 


3oden’s smile told her consent, but Mrs. Rutger 
sat with her proud face buried in her hands. 

‘*Will you go, dear?’’ asked Patience, kneel- 
ing by the mortified woman. 
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‘‘T cannot. My spirit is broken within me.’’ 
‘But I have spirit enough for two, and /’/l 
chaperon you! Don’t you know that dad says 
that nothing can ever really disgrace us save the 
evil we ourselves commit? Yes, mi padré, I 
will surely yet persuade her to go.’’ 
As she did. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
CONCLUSION, 

As soon as the yacht could be provisioned for 
the fresh trip this happy company sailed away 
from the beautiful harbor of New York to call at 
many another port, strange and foreign and in- 
finitely interesting, before they finally came to 
anchor off Santa Barbara, on their own Cali- 
fornia coast 

There were Mrs. Rutger and Boden, the nobly 
ambitious Tulita with her wise governess, David, 
Long Mark, Gaspar and the ‘“‘heart’s delight ”’ 
of all— Patience, the ‘* American Princess.’’ 
Their way was truly a royal one; not by any 
fanfare of trumpets and ovations, but by the 
deeds of generous love to suffering humanity 
which were left behind them, as the trail of the 
waters behind their white-winged boat. 

‘*For Dad David said rightly, as he always 
does! ‘There is never a spot on the earth but 
one may find somebody to cheer. Never a 
journey, even from village to village, but some 
face by the wayside may be made the brighter 
for our passing,’’ quoth Patience, and she sung 
for the very gladness that was returned unto her- 
self from the gladness she made all about her. 

The vear of travel was a wonderful one to Tu- 
lita. It seemed as if her intelligent being im- 
bibed knowledge at every pore, and her always 
liberal charity for others—so different from that 
feeling commonly ascribed to her own race—ex- 
panded till she grew mentally into as perfect and 
royal a creature as she was physically. 

When they all were safely home at Santa 
Paula they set immediately about putting into 
practical shape the plans they had formed dur- 
ing their long tour; and to-day, where was once 
the humble Indian village by the arroyo, stands 
a beautiful town. The houses are no longer 
built of adobe mud, but tastefully and conve 
niently arranged ‘‘ model homes,’’ such as one 
sees everywhere in thrifty New England towns, 
shelter busy and happy households. 
ple are still ‘‘ Injuns”’ 
homes, but ‘‘Injuns”’ 


The peo- 
who dwell in these 
who command the re- 
spect of their white brothers the world over. 


THE 


Nowhere in all 
than theirs ; 


‘merica are better tilled farms 
nowhere richer orange groves and 
vineyards, while their culture of the olive, in 
which the earliest mission padrés instructed 
them, bids fair to rival that of Southern Europe. 

The water which used to waste itself among 
the foothills of the Sierras is now brought down, 
as ‘* Dad David’’ taught them, to irrigate their 
own rich land. They have churches for all ; 
and for all, as free as the air they breathe, is 
that education which Tulita so longed for and so 


thoroughly achieved. 
Tulita herself is at the head of the great agri- 


cultural college, and the zeal with which she in- 
spires her hundreds of students is due to her in- 
finite love for them. Other instructors they have 
in abundance—men and women far wiser in tech- 
nical knowledge than Tulita ever hopes to be- 
come ; and to these the Indian students pay all 
due deference. But it is Tulita they claim to be 
their guide, as they also still claim her to be the 
royal Princess de la Vega. 

Yet with almost equal admiration they regard 
that other ‘‘ princess,’’ Patience, their adopted 
white sister, who spends a goodly portion of her 
time among her cherished protégées, and of 
whom they are never jealous when, as she some- 
times does, she carries Tulita away to the great 
hacienda to pass a month or more. And the 
greatest curiosity among them all, to the tran- 
sient white visitog, is the little Indian newsboy 
which Patience has evolved from the village 
urchin, and trained to be as fleet, as sharp and 
as well-informed as his prototype of the great 
Eastern cities. To hear this red-skinned little 
fellow call out in his native tongue, as he hops 
nimbly on and off the electric cars which already 
run through the streets of his native town, ‘‘’ Er- 
ald, Times, ’[bune—paper, sir?’ is as amusing 
as it is also a powerful object lesson on the fam- 
ous ‘‘ Indian Question.”’ 

Quoth Long Mark, riding over the plain: ‘‘A 
question that’s bout settled to my satisfaction, 
Ichy boy, so far as this partic’ lar section of this 
mortal hemisphere is concerned. “I’ve been all 
over the world more’n once, an’ you with me, 
Ichabod, an’ we ain’t never seen a touchin’er or 
purtier sight nowhere than them two princesses 
of ours a-joinin’ hands like sisters ’crost all the— 
the gen’ral cussedness of the past century or so. 
Little white hand and little red one, God bless 
‘em both! Tender of touch and true as steel, 
iong may they hold close to the bond that’s be- 
tween ’em—Love! So long, Ichy boy !’’ 


END, 








THE NEW FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


BEGINNING with the next (November) num- 
ber, FRANK Lesiie’s Poputar Montruty will be 
changed—and, as we hope, improved—in form 
and dress. Its price will be reduced to ten cents 
per copy, one dollar per annum. 

The change thus announced, radical and even 
startling as at.first it may appear, is in the nat- 
ural line of development and progress. It is 
strictly in accord with the unchanging popular 
character of this magazine. Twenty-five years 
ago, when FRANK LesLie’s PopuLAR MONTHLY, 
the pioneer of its class, was founded, the field 
and conditions were relatively the same as those 
now existing for the ten-cent illustrated maga- 
zine. Ten years ago, and even five years ago, 
practically the same conditions remained. To- 
day, the field of circulation is vastly enlarged, 
while at the same time modern improvements 
have materially lessened the cost of art-produc- 
tion, fine printing and paper. (Good literature 
always commanded good prices, and always will ; 
but there is more of it available now than ever 
before, and editors have far better opportunities 
for selection—particularly in the work of native 


American writers—than in times past. 


There is no inconsistency, therefore, in our 
announcement and promise that the new Frank 
Lesuie’s Poputar Montaty will be better than 
the old, both artistically and in its reading mat- 
ter, though offered to the public at only two- 
fifths of its former price. We do not expect to 
lose a single one of our present readers, but we 
hope to gain several hundred thousand more. 

Mrs. Frank Leslie, whose association with 
Frank Lesiie’s Porutar Montuty has been 
the chief factor in its success and fame, now 
resumes direct editorial control of the magazine, 
after three years’ rest and sojourn abroad. This 
congenial work will oecupy Mrs. Leslie’s exclu- 
sive attention. Under her skilled and sympa- 
thetic guidance, the changes inaugurated in the 
long-time favorite illustrated family | :agazine 
will be in the line of development of the popular 
pictorial ar 1 literary features which have char- 
acterized .t heretofore. At the same time, various 
novelties will be introduced. The tone and 
policy will be more than ever distinctively Amer- 
ican, in the new, broad ‘‘ imperialistic ’’ sense.’’ 

As an indication of the literary standard to 
be set up and maintained by the new Frank 
Lesiie’s PopuLar Monrtuty, we may be permit- 
ted to call attention to the following partial table 
of zontents, embracing the 


TO OUR READERS. 


FEATURES OF OUR NEXT (NOVEMBER) NUMBER. 

GREATER AMERICA. Expressions of Amer- 
ican statesmen and others—including Sena- 
ror W. E. CHanpLer and Coronen A. K. 
McCLure—regarding the new national policy 
of territorial expansion. With descriptions, 
maps and views of Cuba, Porto Rico, the 
Philippines, ete. 

WITH WHEELER AND ROOSEVELT AT 
SANTIAGO. By the Rev. Prrer Mac 
QvueEEN. A vivid and first-hand account of 
the exploits and personalities of these two 
typical heroes of the Cuban campaign, rich 
in incident and anecdote, and illustrated. 

CLARA BARTON TO THE AMERICAN PEO- 
PLE. The beautiful and thrilling story of 
the Red Cross work in Cuba, told in Miss 
BarToN’s Own words. 

NAVAL DIVERS. By Minna Irvine.  Ilus- 
trating Lieutenant Hobson’s work in raising 
the sunken Spanish war vessels at Santiago, 
the wreck of the Maine, ete. 

FOOTBALL IN AMERICA. By Watter 
Camp. An up-to-date review of our most 
popular autumn sport, by one of its most 
distinguished exponents and chroniclers. 

CONVERTING SILVER INTOGOLD. By E. A. 
FLercuer. A true fairy tale of science. 

THE SOUTHERN WOMAN: AS SHE WAS, 
AND. IS. 3y Mrs. Frank Leste. A 
charming social essay. 

YOUNG APRIL. By Ecerton Cast ie, author 
of ‘‘The Pride of Jennico.’’ The opening 
chapters of a new serial story by this bril- 
liant and popular writer. 

LOCK, STOCK AND BARREL. By Frayx 
R. Stockton. A delightful short story in 
Stockton’s quaintest vein. Illustrated by 
Florian Peixotto and Hugh M. Eaton. 

THE LITTLE RIFT. By Marcarar FE. Sane- 
ster. A .sweet and characteristic woman’s 
story. Illustrated by Walter O. Goltz. 

THE HEART OF A MAID. By Erta W. 
Pierce. A dramatic love tale. Illustrated 
by S. Werner. 

MRS. PETTINGILL’S THANKSGIVING DIN- 


NER. By E. Louise Lippeti. A season- , 


able storyette. 

POEMS will be contributed by H. Vitirers Bar- 
NETT, Louise CHANDLER Mouton, MApIson 
Cawernx, IsaBEL DARLING, GEORGE EDGAR 
MontGoMery, LILiiaN Wuitinc, WALTER 
Matone, R. K. Munxrrrrick and others. 
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